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Signal Hill Oil Field at Long Beach, Calif. 


How 


ectrica Equipment Is 


Serving Oil Fields 


By Dudley 


MONG the many changes that have taken 

A place in the methods and equipment for 

producing oil, the transition from steam 

and gas engines to electric motors is typical of 

the progress that has marked that industry dur- 

ing the past 20 years. 

Visitors in the oil fields of western Pennsyl- 

vania and West Virginia in 


W. Moore 


use of electrical power on a large. scale was 
at Folsom, W. Va., where the South Penn Oil Co. 
in 1903 equipped about 430 wells with electric 
pumping machinery. Later this company modi- 
fied its lease at Finleyville, Pa., for electric 
pumping. Since that time the use of electric 
motors in oil field operations has spread rapidly 

and today power lines and 





the nineties and during the 
early part of the present 
century were’ impressed 
with the crude equipment 
employed. It was not un- 
common to find a steam en- 
gine several hundred feet 
from a boiler house receiving 
steam through an_uncov- 
ered pipe. It was not diffi- 
cult to find boilers with | 
safety valves controlled by | 
a lever held down by what- 
ever the operator thought 
was the proper weight of 
valves or pipe couplings. 
Practically every steam line 
leaked and the entire layou' \ 












~\ electrical equipment for 
| pumping, drilling and other 
operations are found in 
practically every important 


3 ry field. Several hundred wells 
ep EX in Oklahoma have _ been 
pe > | pumped electrically for the 


last few years and many ad- 
ditional installations are be- 
ing made daily with very 
excellent results and econ- 
omies. Some of the earlier 
installations were supplied 
by private plants owned by 
the oil operators. As the 
high tension lines of the 
large electric power corpor- 
ations have spread out and 








was’ obviously _ inefficient. = 
Later, gas engines were 
used extensively. 
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Type of permanent 


: ; substations erected by 
The first power companies 


hue come within reach of these 
stations the private plants 


in oil fields have been shut down and 
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substituted. 


service 
drilling has 
been done with _ electric 
and a number of pipe-line 
panies have adopted electric drive for 
their pumping stations. Another field 
of application of electric power has 
been the driving of auxiliaries in cas- 
ing-head gasoline plants and in some 
instances equipping the entire plant 
with electric drive. Plants so equipped 
have shown a much larger gasoline 
recovery than neighboring plants 
equipped in the old way. 

In the Powell field, Texas, 298 of 
the 698 pumping wells are electrically 
operated as are also most of the 
pipe-line stations. The results here 
have been remarkable in resulting 
production increase. The average daily 
production of those leases pumped 
exclusively with electric motors is 193 
barrels per well. The average daily 
production of all leases pumped by 
both electric motors and engines is 
158 barrels per well. The average 
daily production of all leases pumped 
exclusively with engines is 137 bar- 
rels per well. One company with 74 
electrically operated wells has a daily 
production on these wells of 12,000 
barrels. Another company with 74 
engine operated wells has a daily 
production of 8000 barrels. 

The question naturally arises as 
to the reason for these increases in 
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“high line” 


Considerable also 
power 


com- 


| Electric lines and motors are replacing “one-lung” gasoline engines 

























production. At first thought it would 
appear that continuous operation of 
the wells should produce a_ given 


amount of oil regardless of the type 
of prime mover operating the beam. 
The actual results of some 20 years’ 
experience, however, substantiates the 
claim made by the electric advocates 
years ago, that electric drive actually 
produces more oil. This same re- 
sult has been a matter of common 
knowledge in other industrial and 
manufacturing plants for many years 
and just why it has taken the oil man 
so long to awaken to the situation is 
even more difficult to explain than the 
production increase. 

Some time ago some of the large 
operators employed a special corps of 
engineers to make a detailed and ac- 


curate analysis of shut-downs and 
their causes. These investigations 
covered periods of many months 
throughout an interval of several 


years. It was found that all forms of 
prime movers operating wells, steam, 
air, gas and electric, were subject 
to innumerable shut-downs. _Inter- 
ruptions that were tabulated and de- 
tailed were at great variance with the 


“vuesses” of even the most experi- 
enced in the business. One study, for 
example, of 216 gas engine wells 


showed a shut-down due to all causes 
of 25.7 per cent of the total available 
pumping time. Another investigation 
of 307 gas engines showed a _ shut- 
down from all causes of 16.8 per cent. 
An investigation of 27 electric motors 
showed a shut-down and their causes 
of 10.2 per cent. Any _ reduction 
or elimination of the shut-downs and 
their causes will result in a larger 
production at the end of the month. 
This undoubtedly is obvious to all and 
especially in the case of wells which 
must be pumped 24 hours each day 


in order to secure the maximum pro- 
duction. Though perhaps not so ob- 
in the case of short time or 
wells, it is the fact that shut- 
interfere with their pro- 
duction. If for example it takes 
16 hours for a well to “head up” 
and 4 hours to pump it off, nothing 
is gained by delaying the 4-hour 
pumping period due to shut-down. 
After 16 hours has elapsed no fur- 
ther “head” will collect in the well 
and therefore the accumulated oil 
should be pumped off at once. If for 
some reason there is a two hour delay 
in getting the well to pumping, the 
production at the end of the month 
will be short just the amount of oil 
that was held back from flowing 
into the well due to the well standing 
idle fully “headed up.” Unfortunate- 
ly the pumper does not discover that 
something is wrong with the well 
during the 16 hour period of idleness. 
It is not until the pumping time ar- 
rives that the pumper discovers some- 
thing wrong. 


vious 
head 


downs do 


Another observed fact is that more 
regular pumping, in general, improves 
the well and so the increased produc- 
tion is even greater than that ex- 
pected from an engineering survey as 
suggested above. 

Results of actual surveys of shut- 


downs show almost unbelievable re- 
sults but results the accuracy of 
which is indisputable. The 216 gas 


engine wells referred to above showed 
an average monthly shut-down time 
for engine troubles only of 6.49 per 
cent. The 27 electric motors above 
showed by actual record an average 
monthly shut-down time for motor 
trouble of 1.30 per cent. Records kept 


on several hundred electric motor 
wells over several years show an 
average shut-down time less than 
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1.8 per cent. A three months’ in- 
vestigation of 31 gas engine wells dis- 
closed an actual recorded shut-down 
of 3.97 per cent. This is well below 
the average of such installations but 
in this particular instance was _ re- 
sponsible for a lost production each 
month of 2963 barrels of oil. 

One of the chief factors in the se- 
lection of equipment for pumping is 
cost of operation. The general super- 
indendent of a large producer has 
prepared comparative figures on the 
performance of 603 wells in one dis- 
trict, of which 526 are electrically op- 
erated. The pumping expense, which 
is the cost of lifting the oil out of 
the wells, shows an average 
a given period of $45.29 for an elec- 
tric motor-driven well, $66.50 for a 
gas engine-driven well and $173.46 for 


cost for 


a well pumped by a steam engine. The 
items in the cost of operating an 
electric motor are as follows: 

Oiling (pumper’s labor) S$ 8.60 
Repairs . ; 2.90 
Hauling “Es 2.51 
I - secped : 0.32 
Materials ; Zhe 
Power 28.84 


Considerable variation is noted in 


the item of power. As against the 
$28.84 for electricity, gas cost $4.7] 
and steam, $139.23. 

Undoubtedly, much of the economy 


of the motor lies in the fact that in 


many producing fields the cost of dis- 
through wires is 


tributing electricity 





manifestly low in comparison with the 
cost of distributing live steam from 
central boiler houses to independent 
engines or to engine-driven powers 
which in turn pump groups of wells. 
In the district from which these 
figures were taken, in a five-month 
period, the electric motor-driven wells 
each averaged 5825 barrels and the 
engine-driven wells, 5550 barrels. 
Some of the producers using elec- 
power are Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia, General Petroleum’ Corp., 
Union Oil Co., Shell Co., Association 
Oil Co., Phillips Petroleum Co., Em- 
pire Gas & Fuel Co., Magnolia, Hum- 
ble, Gulf, Prairie, Cosden, Chestnut 
Smith, Skelly, Shaffer Oil and 
Roland Oil, Pan American 
companies and the Santa 
Pacific railway sys- 


tric 


and 
Refining, 
and Tital 
Fe and Southern 
tems. 

One of the 
electrification 


recent wholesale 
is that of the 
Midwest Co. in After a 
-areful investigation by its own 
gineers in collaboration with an _ in- 
dependent firm of consulting engineers 
an appropriation, reported as 
fifteen million dollars, has been made 
to electrify not only the oil wells but 
pipe-line stations and casing-head gas 
plants as well. The engineers report 
an expected increase in the company’s 


most 
projects 
Wyoming. 
en- 


some 


net due to changing to electric power 
of $113,000,000 in 20 years. ‘The ac- 











tual electrification is now well under 
way. 

Another recent electrification was 
that of a producer in Arkansas who 
has used electric power for several 
years in this state and elsewhere. In 
this instance it was necessary to con- 
struct 31 miles of electric power line 
to serve him. 

This trend in electrification in the 
oil fields opens the door to methods 
and practices that were not possible 
in the early days of oil production. 
The power lines, extending from cen- 
tral stations to the producing and re- 
fining centers, in turn encourage the 
use of electricity for domestic and in- 
dustrial purposes. 

Thus the. oil producing’ sections 
more and more are offering a larger 
market for motors and all kinds of 
electrical generating and distributing 
equipment as well as for apparatus 
which consumes electrical energy for 


heat or power. 


Will Weld Pipe Line 


Two hundred and fifteen miles of 
the 315-mile pipe line which the Hum- 
ble Pipe Line Co., subsidiary of the 
Humble Oil & Refining Co., is lay- 
ing between Comyn and Borger, Tex., 
will be welded. Pumps and other 
equipment are being installed by the 
company at Cisco, Tex. 











Some of the electrical equipment used in the oil fields. At the left is a series of resistance grids, part’ of the od 
apparatus which take up the shocks of heavy loads 
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motors. 
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Procedure Control Is Most Important 
Thing in Welding 


USION welding is in no way dif- 
FB ecren from any other operation 

because any operation can be 
either a success or a failure. It is 
true that the manipulation of the 
welding blowpipe is different from 
that of a lathe or other machine, but 
the same principle underlies both 
operations. Stated briefly, it is that 
the procedure used must be correct if 
success is to be desired, and it is at 
once evident that as procedure in- 
volves a number of elements, each one 
of them must be correct if the proc- 
ess is to be successful. 


Embraces Six Major Elements 

It is quite possible that at this 
stage someone will point out that 
procedure embraces not only one 
thing, but many things, and that is 
true, but in our everyday life, we 
frequently apply a name to a thing 
which is composed of many elements 
or compounds, all of which are neces- 
sary to the article in question in 
order that it be what it is. An apple 
is composed of a number of elements 
and chemical compounds, but we have 
no difficulty in distinguishing an apple 
from other articles. In the same way, 
procedure is made up of a number 
of elements, but we should have no 
difficulty in classifying procedure as 
one particular thing. Procedure in- 
volves everything that has to do with 
the making of an article. 

In general, the following elements 
may be consjdered as essential to pro- 
cedure, regardless of what is being 
made: 


1. Design 

2. Materials 

3. Methods 

4. Operators 
5. Supervision 
6. Tests 


Design must be such as will enable 
the welder to weld easily and cheaply 
and to do good work. Designs suit- 
able for other forms of joining than 
welding are frequently very unsuitable 
for welding, and it is necessary for 
the designer to forget the other type 
of joinings, and to learn to use those 
suitable for welding. 

Materials must be such as will re- 
sult in clear, sound welds, so that both 
the base metal and the welding rod 
must be selected with this in view. 
Also the welder must be considered, 
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By S. W. Miller 


because while he may be able to use 
materials that are hard to weld, and 
while it might be necessary in some 
cases to do this, yet for general work, 
this should be avoided, and materials 
should be selected accordingly. 

In considering methods, we refer 
particularly to the use of suitable 
jigs, fixtures, clamps and other tools 
and to the order and way in which the 
various parts of the whole operation, 





Rates Six Factors at 
Equal Value 


N VIEW of the general interest 

in welding, the accompanying 
brief article by S. W. Miller, who 
is one of the foremost authorities 
on welding and one of the first 
to study the possibilities of the 
process from a scientific stand- 
point, is of unusual significance. 

For instance, Mr. Miller de- 
clares that the importance of the 
operator as a link in the chain of 


procedure control is no greater 
than that of design, materials, 
methods, supervision and tests. 


He rates each of these factors at 
equal value. 

The article is from a paper pre- 
sented at the meeting of the In- 
ternational Acetylene association 
in Chicago, Nov. 11, 1926. The 


author is consulting engineer, 
Union Carbide & Carbon Re- 
search Laboratories, Inc., Long 


Island City, N. Y. 











including the preparation and finish- 
ing, are performed. Any of these 
things that make it easier to get bet- 
ter work, are an advantage, and each 
design should be studied with this in 
view. 

As in all other cases, much depends 
on the operator but if he is handi- 
capped by improper design, materials, 
or methods, the best results cannot be 
expected, no matter how good he is. 
The author disagrees with the idea 
that the operator is the most impor- 
tant link in the chain. In the opin- 
ion of the writer no one of the items 
mentioned is of superior importance 
to the others. 

As in any other work, competent and 
careful supervision is necessary and 


the supervisors must be competent to 
perform their duties. The supervjsor 
should know not only the actual weld- 
ing operation, but all other parts of 
the work. 

A weld cannot be inspected inter- 
nally to determine its quality, but it 
has been amply demonstrated that 
tests can be devised that will prove 
the integrity of the welded structure, 
provided the other links in the chain 
receive the proper attention. 

There are many other structures to 
which the same statement applies. 
One of the best illustrations is con- 
crete. There is no way of inspecting 
the interior of concrete and procedure 
control in its construction is necessary 
and has been carried to a very high 
degree of development. The testing 
of concrete structures is done in prac- 
tically the same way that welds are 
tested, by applying a test load of more 
than the normal working load and it 
has been found by experience in both 
concrete and welding work that when 
the procedure is proper, safe results 
are always obtained. 

Procedure control in welding has 
shown its value in many cases not 
only in better work, but in reducing 
the cost and increasing the produc- 
tion. The writer strongly believes 
that it is the most important thing in 
welding. 


Mechanical Engineers Go 


to White Sulphur 


For the first time in 17 years, the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers will hold one of its national 
meetings at a _ well-known pleasure 
resort. 

Announcement has been made that 
the spring meeting of the organi- 
zation will be held at White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., May 23-26. While 
nothing is to be sacrificed in the 
technical side of the meeting, full 
advantage is to be taken of the 
opportunity afforded for sport and rec- 
reation. 

Time usually taken up by inspection 
trips when the meeting is held in 
an industrial center will be occupied 
by programs of sports, by side trips 
of historical interest and by programs 
of golf, tennis, etc. 
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@ In 1924 it took a man four and a half hours to walk through the Pratt & Whitney Co. plant, 
which then was operating at a loss. Today at the same pace a man will make the same 
trip in less than two hours. It is an important paying unit of the Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 


We Pulled Our Plant 


ogether —and 
Increased 


a OQur Pro fits 


Manager : 
By Herbert R. Simonds 





The Puzzle 





molition of the old, and frequently 
comparatively inexpensive alterations 
spell the difference between efficient 
and inefficient operation. 

The work of the new pioneers, those 
who are rebuilding New England’s 
industries, is interesting and carries 
a message of hope to those who are 
handicapped by tradition. One of the 
new pioneers is Clayton R. Burt, who 
took hold of the old plant of Pratt 
& Whitney Co., Hartford, Conn., and 
who now has the credit of having’ 
transformed the plant into an effici- 
ent, systematized, compact manufac- 
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The Plan | eee Por [ a 
}4. ] iss Sy “Qieen St 
7 pL So ey Ore 
NE of New England’s greatest [ ee Bish ] 


& 

industrial difficulties is its | ee F 
sentiment for old plants and igs e 

old methods of manufacturing. There oe 
seems to be a reluctance on the part 
of many plant owners to disturb 
the work of their fathers and grand- 
fathers. + 


Something of the spirit of the col- 
lector of antiques has entered into 
the souls of these manufacturers, and 
they feel it would be almost a sacri- {y "4 
lege to change the marvelous work L. 
of the industrial pioneers of Civil cams | 
war time. 38 


Occasionally, however, a man comes 
forward with courage to scrap the 
old and to build a new plant where 
an old plant stood. To do this does 
not necessarily mean wholesale de- 
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21 ment Storage 
1 Shipping Room 
2 Machine tool 
Patent attorney 
3 Engineering department 


office 


Base- 
ment Steel storage 


te 


2 Steel turning department 
3 Sales room 
Storage 


2 Gear cutting department 
3 Gear grinding 

4 Hoke gage and gage inspec 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
2 Gage department 

2 Tool room 

Plant engineers department 
2 Storage 

3 Tool room 
1 


36 Plant engineer 
2 Grinding room 
3 Erecting floor; tool room 
39 Power House 
33 1 Hardening department 
34 1 Garage 
23 1 Cut-off machine 
29 Gage department 
30 Steel racks 
12 1 Forge plant 
10 Small tools works 
14 Small tool works 
Base- 


1 ment Cast iron turning 
l 1 Milling 
2 Locker and belt department 


Countershaft storage 
Base- 
2 mentCast iron turning 
1 Hospital and milling 
2 Miscellaneous erecting 
3 Central tool crib 
Base- 
3 ment Cast iron and _ vertical 
mill department 
1 Heavy machine erecting 


Central tool crib 

Planer shop 

2 Boring—drilling and storage 
Vertical erecting 


Lathe erecting 


Storage 
7 and & Finished parts storage 
i) Finished machine storage 
Feundry and pattern shop 


How Departments 


Bldg. Floor Was 
27 1 Purchasing and mail of main 
office 
2 Machine tool works cost depart- 
ment 
3 General administration 
26 1 Garage 
2 Thread milling department 
3ase- 


Two old buildings torn 


1 Screw machine and automatic: 


boring 


Were Rearranged 


Now 
Small tool sales and administration. Pur- 
chasing, mail and phone 
General accounting and cost of all di- 
visions 
Same 
Garage 
Machine tool works office 
Storage; constant temperature equipment 
for third floor for gage department 
Small tool stock room 
Tool room; patent attorney 


Engineering; sales room; gage inspection 
down for parking space 
Steel storage; cut-off machines 


Grinding 

Tool room 

Gage department 

Aircraft office 

Aircraft assembly 

Aircraft machining 

Aircraft machining 

Building rented as warehouse 
Building rented as warehouse 
Building rented as warehouse 
Building rented as warehouse 
Building rented as warehouse 
Building rented as warehouse 
Building rented as warehouse 
Building rented as a 
Building rented as 
Improved compressors and _ boilers 





Same; furnaces rebuilt electric ead 
and furnaces installed 
Garage 


Garage 


Torn down parking space 

Torn down for test houses 

Blacksmith and plant engineer 

Same with many improvements 

Rough casting storage 

Milling new equipment 

Lockers; card roon nternal transpor 
tation; parking 

Same 

Snagging and painting 

Same 

Cast iron turning 

Central tool crib 

Storage 

Heavy machi: t and " 1 
erecting 

Cast tron turning 

Central tool crib 


Planer and vertical boring mill 


soring; drilling, gear cutting and grinding 
Steel turning: screw machine; thread 
mill 

Vertical shaper grinder and jig borer 
erecting 

Lathe erecting 

Same, plus shipping roon 


alterations 


Miscellaneous 











turing property which is successfully 
competing with the best of modern 
plants. 

In 1860 Amos Whitney and Francis 
A. Pratt worked side by side in the 
little shop of the Phoenix Iron Works 
in Hartford. They were two great 
characters in the early industrial 
history of New England. They hired 
a small room, rented a little equip- 
ment, hung out a sign, and the Pratt 
& Whitney Co. came into existence. 

They were thoroughly trained ma- 
chinists. Both were inventive, and 
both were determined, so it was little 
wonder their company made a suc- 
cess. 

At first they made textile machin- 
ery, and then ordnance during the 
Civil war. In 1875 the company 
was incorporated with a capital of 
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$375,000, and in 1879 the capital was 
$500,000. About that 
products of the 


increased to 
time the principal 
company were planers, 
drills of various types. In 1901 the 


lathes and 


company was purchased by the Niles- 
Bement-Pond Co. 

During the World war the expan- 
plant was phenomenal, 
there was an 
Expan- 


sion of the 
but after the war 
abrupt decline in activity. 
sion had been so rapid that efficient 
operation was a secondary considera- 
Buildings were scattered. In- 
difficult, and 
properly co- 


tion. 
tercommunication was 
departments could not 
ordinate their work. 
In order to understand the _ sys- 
tematic rejuvenation in the last two 
years under Mr. Burt’s direction, it is 
necessary to have a mental picture 


of the plant in 1924... At the war 
peak it had between 3500 and 4000 
workers. In 1924 wh®h Mr. Burt 
took charge as manage the number 
was down to 800. The floor area 
had not been reduced, and the result 
was a vast plant, spreadout and op- 
erating at a small per cent of its 
full capacity. 


It took a man four and a half 
hours at a_ steady pace to walk 
through the plant. Two. research 


laboratories in widely separated lo- 
cations directed different phases of 
its operation. An estimating depart- 


ment was in one building, and an 
order department in another. In 
the tool division 68 different items 
were produced in 42 distinct lines. 
These were a few of the obvious 


faults. 

Clayton R. Burt came to Hartford 
from Toledo, O., where he had been 
Austin Machinery 
Co. His early training was received 
at the plant of Brown & Sharpe Co., 
Providence, R. I. 

When asked to tell about his work 
inefficient plant of 
1924 on an efficient paying basis, he 
said it was simply putting into prac- 
principles. He 
plant was 


president of the 


in placing the 


tice common = sense 


found the covering too 
much larger than it 
should be, even for a much increased 
production. He picked out the best 
part of the plant for his purpose, and 
rent the other 


ground, was 


arranged to sell or 
part. 

One building he rented to the Con- 
necticut Tobacco Growers union. .fer 
a warehouse. To utilize another 
building a new industry was started, 
independent of the Pratt & Whitney 
Co. in its organization, but subsidiary 
to the Niles-Bement-Pond Co. This 
new company, known as the Pratt 
& Whitney Aircraft Corp., was 
started to utilize part of the space 
of the Pratt & Whitney plant and 
to take advantage of the engineering 
and manufacturing experience of the 
older company. 

While it was Mr. Burt’s idea that 
a new industry should be secured, it 
was due largely to Colonel E. L. 
Deeds, chairman of the Niles-Bement- 
Pond Co. 


came_ into 


that the Aircraft company 
This company, 
Fred B. Rent- 
schler, has been unusually successful. 


existence. 
under the direction of 


It has developed an air craft engine 
which has met the exacting require- 
ments of the government. The engines 
are being manufactured in large num- 
bers for government airplanes. 
Another point of co-operation is in 
the laboratory. But to return to Mr. 
Burt’s description of the reorganiza- 


tion work. The remaining buildings 
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were carefully studied and a plan for 
the location of departments and gen- 
eral plant operation was devised based 
on the following points: 


1. Flow of parts in process through 
the plant in shortest lines from raw 
material to finished product. 

2. Relation of each job to each other 
job to produce maximum efficiency. 

3. Number of products reduced. 

4. Grouping of departments so as 
to reduce supervising personnel. 

5. Keeping down expense of re-ar- 
rangement. 

Important 


Ease of Communication 


Mr. Burt placed the departments 
in a more compact arrangement where 
there was greater accessibility and 
less waste in transporting material. 
What was done is shown in detail in 
the table. the outstanding 
items were the consolidation of the 


Some of 


physical laboratory with the chemical 
laboratory, the moving of the cut-off 
department tg, the stock room, the 
relocation of the superintendent’s office 
to a central part of the plant, and 
the constructign of many bridges to 
connect varioug. buildings. 

The manufagiure of machine tools 
was placed Oma process department 
basis; that is, all planing is now done 
milling in 


in one department, all 


another grinding in a 
third department, and so on. To illus- 
trate this plant, a machine tool bed 
now has the following routing: The 
casting is made in the foundry. It is 
carried by truck tunnel 
underneath the spur tracks of the New 
¥ rk, New Haven & Hartford rail- 
road: to the planing department. It 
then goes to the milling department, 
then to a third department where 
drilling is done, after which it goes to 


department, 


train in a 


the snagging room, then to the paint- 
ing department, and finally to the as- 
sembly room. 


Equipment Changes 


Having rearranged and condensed 
the general plan of the plant, the next 
important step was modernizing equip- 
ment. In the old plant the cut-off 
equipment, which was on the floor 
above the stockroom, consisted of six 
cut-off 
metal 


old fashioned tools, six cold 


saws, one band saw and one 


power hacksaw. Whenever an _ order 
was sent in for a number of pieces 
of steel of a certain length the uncut 
bars had to be taken from the stock- 
room and sent up to the cut-off room 
to be cut. This entailed considerable 
unnecessary handling of material, but 
the stockroom was so crowded that 
it had previously seemed impossible to 
move in the cut-off equipment where it 
belonged near the stock racks. 

This problem was soon solved. One 














THIS VIEW OF THE ASSEMBLY PLANT GIVES A GOOD IDEA OF THE “SHIPSHAPE” 
APPEARANCE OF THE PLANT 


of the first tasks of the new consolida- 
ted laboratory was to study the kinds 
and sizes of steel which the plant 
was to use. Careful tests were made 
which 


various 


steel was best 
suited for When 
there was no good reason for using 
an odd size or specification it Was 
The laboratory has estab- 


to determine 
purposes. 


discarded. 
lished definite standards for all ma- 
terial used. The number of sizes and 
for steel was reduced 
half. This meant less 
more room in the stock 


specifications 
nearly one 
stock and 
department. 

The handling of stock was speeded 
by installing rollers on all of the steel 
racks. This left ample room for the 
cut-off department, especially after 


its equipment was placed on a higher 
production basis. The six cut-off tools 
and four of the cold saws were re- 
placed by one modern high-speed 
cold saw. To increase flexibility two 
of the old type of cold saws were re- 
tained, and also the power hacksaw. 
A new band saw replaced the old one. 
In addition to moving the cut-off de- 
partment into the stockroom, the 
stores office and stores records were 
moved into this department, with 
marked increase in operating efficiency. 
(To Be Continued) 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., New York, 
has changed its capital from 10,000 
shares at $100 each to 21,294 shares 
no par value. 





ESPECIALLY DESIGNED MERCURY ARC 
HEAT TREATING DEPARTMENT 


LAMPS GIVE A RESTFUL LIGHT IN THE 
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Twist Drills Keeping Pace With 


Progress of Civilization 


O ONE thing has contributed 
more to the success of modern 
inventions than the twist drill. 

It is true, holes have been drilled, as 
far back as history teaches, with 
tools more or less crude, and by labo- 
rious means, but with the _ twist 
drill came the era of machinery and 
accuracy. Of course, we had reamers 
and counterbores and flat drills, but 
there was nothing to make the holes 
that a twist drill will make. Today 
many users demand a drill so accurate 
that reaming is dispensed with. A 
diameter to within 0.00025-inch is 
often specified on an order. 

When I was an apprentice, I asked 
the “boss” for a twist drill. “What 
for?” he asked. “No sire, twist drills 
are only for journeymen. You make 
a flat drill for your job.” 

So I made it. Sometimes we would 
get the blacksmith to turn the lip on 
the end of the horn of the anvil, to 
give a slight twist at the point. 

Stephen A. Morse saw the necessity 
for greater accuracy, and in 1861 be- 
gan trying out various forms of twist 


drills, obtaining a patent in 1863. He 
tried to interest capital in East 
Bridgewater, Mass., with but little 


success. He was told to go to Fall 
River and to New Bedford, where they 
had plenty of money. 

Evidently, he met with success, be- 
cause a company was formed with a 
capital of $30,000, and a_ building 
30 x 60 two stories high was con- 
structed. As the factory grew, other 
tools were added until today, if we 
had one piece of each tool of regular 
manufacture, we would have before 
you over 20,000 different styles 
sizes of tools. 


and 


During our infancy or beginning, 
we obtained our steel and drill rod 
from England. “P Stubs” drill rod was 
the original rod, and gave us the 
standard No. 1 to No. 60 and A to Z 
in letter sizes. Later, as difficulty and 
delay in getting material in time or 
sufficient amount increased, the manu- 
facture of equally as good steel and 
rod was perfected in this country, 

Abstract of recent address before Worcester 
chapter, American Society of Steel Treating. 
and Worcester division, American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. The author is associ- 


ated with the Mors° Twist Drill & Machine 
Co., New Bedford, Mass. 
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By H. A. L. Woodcock 


and we obtained our supply at home. 

The advent of high speed steel was 
important to the twist drill industry. 
The makers themselves didn’t know 
how to get the best out of it. We 
had to find out, and the Steel Treaters 
were the ones to do it. Today there 
is no mystery about it. I believe the 
greatest mistake was made when that 
steel was called high speed. To the 
layman it means only one thing—un- 
limited speed. High speed steel has 
its limit as well as carbon steel. 

Now the. everlasting 
new steels or the better use of known 
steels constantly is resulting in new 
methods of heating, quenching and 
tempering. Nearly all operations are 


affected by these changes in_ tool 
steels. These tools we make are used 
on the softest and the hardest ma- 
terial, and often used for both. 


Today, with time study, production 
records, heavy purpose ma- 
chinery and bonus, all tools must be 
made better than ever. 

Tool makers are called 
work out many problems 


special 


upon to 
for their 

















THIS 166,000-POUND RIVETER STANDS 32 
FEET HIGH AND HAS A GAP OF 
20 FEET 


search for 


customers. I recall the case of a man 
in California, probably in the oil fields, 
who wrote that he had a number of 
bars of steel 6 x 6 inches square and 
28 to 30 feet long, and wanted to put 
a hole 2% inches through the whole 
length, for high work. We 
wrote for some information, and gave 
some advice as to rigging up, using 
an oil pump to get the pressure. We 
suggested that he turn a_ bearing 
about 3 or 4 inches long on each end 
and in the middle of the bars, start 
the pieces on back rests with a very 
about %-inch 


pressure 


accurate starting hole, 
deep. 

We 
tubes, sent 
waited. About five or 
after, we had a letter saying the job 
was done, and in no instance was any 
hole out 1/382 of an inch. The drilling 
was done from each end, going in 14 


made some hollow drills, fitted 
them to him, and 
six months 


for 


or 15 feet and reversing the _ bar. 
Sometimes he drilled 14 feet without 
stopping. We think he must have 


been a pretty good man himself. 


Hydraulic Riveter Gives 
200 Tons Pressure 


What is claimed to be the largest 
hydraulic built in this 
country has completed by 
the Chambersburg Engineering 
Chambersburg, Pa. This riveter has a 
shipping weight of 166,000 pounds. It 


riveter ever 


just been 


Coe: 


has an overall length of 32 feet and 
a gap of 20 feet. Some idea of the 
size of the machine may be obtained 
from the accompanying illustration. 
The maximum rivet driving capacity 


is 200 tons, but by means of a Derby- 
shire-type patented distributing valve, 
be controlled so as 
160 and 200 tons 


can 
120, 


this 
to exert 


pressure 
10, 80, 


as desired. 


Class 15 had 
9371 locomotives in need of repairs or 
15.1 the number on line, 
according to reports by the Ameri- 
can Railway association. This was an 
increase of 822 over Jan. 1, at which 
time there were 8549 or 13.8 per cent. 
Serviceable locomotives in storage Jan. 
15 totaled 4600 compared with 4601 on 


one railroads on Jan. 


per cent of 


Jan, 1. 
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The new iron ore docks at Duluth. Nearly a third of all shipments from the Lake Superior district in 1926 came through these docks. 


Ore Output Heavier From High-Grade Mines 











Fewer Mines Operated, Producing Greater Tonnage 
Shipments 13 Per Cent Above 10-Year Average 
Eight Companies Ship 89 Per Cent of Total 


Further Increase Shown in Beneficiation 


By A. J. Hain 


Lake Superior district in 1926 
totaled 59,984,249 gross tons, as 
finally determined by all the avail- 
This is 4,467,905 tons 
increase of 


G cake Sune of iron ore from the 


able records. 
more than in 
8 per cent. 
The total forwarded by the lake 
route in 1926 was 58,537,855 tons, a 
gain of 4,456,557 tons, or 8.2 per cent 
more than in 1925. The amount sent 
to consumers by all-rail routes in 
1,446,394 tons, an increase 


1925, an 


1926 was 
of 11,348 tons or 0.7 per cent. 


It was previously estimated in 
IRON TRADE REVIEW and by others 
compiling shipping data that the 
total for 1926 was near 60,300,000 


tons, whereas it was 15,751 tons less 
than 60,000,000 tons. The vessel ship- 


of calculating the all-rail movement 
cannot be relied on further. 

New railroad docks were built last 
year at Chicago to take iron ore 
from vessels and ship it in freight 
ears to Granite City, Ill. This cuts 


the cost of transportation from the 
Lake Superior district to Granite 
City approximately $1 a ton. All- 


rail shipments went forward as usual 
during the first part of the season, 
but in midseason shippers began to 
send the ore over the new _ lake- 
rail route and by the close of the 
sent that 


season 122,233 tons was 
way. The movement was larger than 
expected. 


All the large ranges increased their 
shipments in 1926. The total from 
the Mesabi range was 38,249,793 tons, 


2,359,805 tons or 6.5 per cent more 
than in 1925. The Marquette range 
shipped 4,442,765 tons, 6.1 per cent 
more than in 1925; Gogebic range 
7,536,389 tons, 6.6 per cent over 1925; 
Cuyuna 2,091,487 tons, a gain of 3.8 
per cent. The Vermillion range in- 
creased its shipments over 1925 by 
10.3 per cent, shipping 1,586,054 tons 
in 1926. This reflects recent mine 
improvements on the Vermillion range 
to bring into the market more of the 
high-grade ore in that district. The 
Menominee range showed the largest 
increase of all, 12.8 per cent, the 1926 
shipments amounting to 5,945,811 
tons. The Mayville-Baraboo range 
decreased its shipment 16 per cent, 
to 131,950 tons in 1926. 

There have been some interesting 














ments were defi- mine develop- 
nitely known ments on_ the 
when the last is 1 S 1 . : Menominee range 
Comparative Shipments by Ranges, 1925-1926 g 
boat came down which made it 
the lakes, : Increase Per cent ossible for that 
h lake and 1925 1926 in 1926 increase pe ’ 
the percentage Mesabi 35,889,988 $8,249,793 2,359,805 6.5 district to send 
St ell he Menominee 5,268,846 5,945,811 676,965 12.8 RES oer 
increase over Maraaeite 4,185,533 4,442,765 257.232 61 forward 675,965 
1925 was taken Gogebic 7,068,296 7,536,389 468,093 6.6 tons more in 
Cuyuna 1,509,217 2,091,487 582,270 8.8 , , 
as a measure Vermillion fear 1,437,577 1,586,054 148,977 10.3 1926 than _ in 
, . . ayville-Barabox 56,887 31,95 *24 937 5 OF 
of the gain in Mayville-Baraboo 156,8 131,950 4,93 15.9 1925. Two new 
all-rail s hi p- Totals 55,516,344 59,984,249 4,467,905 8.0 mines were op- 
* By lake 54,081,298 58,537,855 4,456,557 8.2 
ments. The ex- By rail 1,435,046 1,446,394 11,348 0.7 ened last year, 
perience of 1926 *Decrease the Richards and 
shows this means > the W auseca. 
~ WrOowr “190 Kt (ard ‘ 
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Official Record of Iron Ore Shipments from Lake Superior 
District in 1926 and 1925 


























MESABI RANGE 
1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 
ees 25,171 53,424 Harrison ee 41,300 195,068 Mahoning 1,818,559 if Shiras seiehlndeath 126,523 
Adams-Spruce Harrison An- Margaret a aseasicbae 88,559 Siphon ; 
| ae 1,601,469 1,482,304 nex Saree S 23,317 86,096 Mariska .......... TE . een ae (spring) Pave 62,659 
re 201,943 202,218 Hawkins ........ 425,793 553,790 Mary Ellen .. 113,638 100,027 Sliver 0... 72,981 41,378 
Alexandria ..... 331,741 311,730 Helen __............ 66,716 41,584 Miller oo... 399,688 305,113 Smith __.......... 115,209 124,227 
EID. neunecss _ sdoubboneansuesé 1,275,771 Heber wncsesse,  cssosesseees 10,169 Minnewas .... BRAT  scieessisones - South Agnew 290,222 356,782 
Belgrade _........ i fa ee Higgins-Mc- Missabe Mt. 3,605,071 5,676,396 South Judd BORGES. cisssccenae 
Bennett ........... 682,099 656,032 Ewen seaiste 226,987 229,183 Mississippi 84,198 178,677 St. Paul 39,126 387 574 
Billings =U Gs 2 Hill Annex .... 1,210,277 1,440,253 Moose . 4 OO ee 34.666 Stevenson .. 133.501. eR 
Biwabik _....... 301,406 300,797 Hill-Trumbull . 504,987 502,079 Morris ‘ 1,630,692 1,833,153 Susquehanna . 206,872 528 500 
Boeing ........ : 503,952 521,818 Holman co 864,931 .... - SS NE, 13,487 Tyler _......... 34,529 24.450 
Burt-Pool-Day. 48,995 242,965 Hull-Rust ...... 5,141,909 4,537, Morrow (new) $2,420 _....+.00-. Uno North 668 16,478 
Klemtates nck: UTEOAIG  cncscscssccee Itasca ~es 52,454 9,268 No. Eddy ...... ane Uno South SOOO death 
Chisholm ...... 217,833 128,296 Julia savientnwienets i ae No. Harrison 460,536 158,060 Utica ........... 410,729 431,495 
-, _——e 5 freee Os Se 153,047 739,200 No. Harrison Vernon _.......... 3,738 1,080 
Commodore . 200,024 — < | erm 228,630 132,108 Annex ........ 13,522 14,6389 Wabigon : 357.028 106,683 
Corsica ............ 459,257 403,659 Lamberton .... 102,339 | ot FR SS Pere eee 40,618 Wacotah 30,026 39,797 
sae SBS72. coat. Laiee piaspaasl 287,183 301,720 Patrick ‘ 338,439 331,270 Wade . 5.009 24.986 
Danube _......... 328.745 334,749 Laura... 253,926 309,036 Philbin _........ NBTBOB - ssisicccscccvese Wanless 213.935 249,738 
SIL: inansaceanesoee 248,240 142,157 Leetonia 267,656 194,973 Pettit pcubteess wanes 74,461 Webb ; 416.119 351.185 
Duncan ber 5,120 5,050 Leonard 698,849 328,513 Quinn ; 8,576 95,804 Wellington 120.525 384,576 
Dunwoody 749,800 749.223 Leonidas ... 1,057,306 1,436,787 Ruddy 12,494 26.128 Williams 14 862 me 
Elba “ENE Se 40.426 Lincoln 198,768 251,077 Sargent 257,738 277.749 York 76,158 100 301 
Fayal . ldots 646,863 769,972 Little & Scranton 403,987 404.032 ie: 
Glenn 630,269 553,206 Prindle 123,584 . Sellers 1.380,377 1,544,122 Total 35,889,988 38,249,793 
Hanna . 28,378 im Lone Jack 423.477 Shada 194,350 233.665 
Harold 163,645 364,586 Mace No. 2 4,354 8,082 Shenango 391,391 240,657 
MENOMINEE RANGE 
1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 
Antoine 9,260 aa Caspian 314,685 286,293 Millie 28,809 Sturgeon Oe Be 
Aragon — 283,113 285,964 Chapin ‘ 409,790 466,735 Monongahela 187,041 182.581 Tully 66,893 
Balkan _.... 71,578 50,168 Davidson. 252,137 250,290 Odgers 178,342 272,625 Tobin . O14? ....000e 
Baltic RRS 67,675 56,280 Fogarty ........ 21,068 35.191 Penn Iron Virgil ' 9.596 55.195 
Bates one 32,420 179,396 Forbes _......... 100,535 149,768 Mining Co. 279,956 613,079 Warner ... 144,521 193,935 
Bengal ... 243,087 181,295 Great Western 38,914 mci Porter ; 12.378 Wauseca : 50,342 
Berkshire . 271,028 337,889 Hiawatha : 263,036 191,716 Richards 32.550 Zimmerman 132,417 189,727 
Bristol Homer 152.258 134,597 Riverton hte 
(Claire) 270.226 398,618 James ; 227,430 303,068 Group 344,903 200,686 Total 5,268,846 5,945,811 
re 103,724 118,929 Judson 145,772 163.572 Rogers 215,081 254.175 
Carpenter 138,481 99,419 Loretto 99,802 94,012 Spies 54,698 8.445 
MARQUETTE RANGE 
1925 1926 1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 
Athens 209,281 273,193 Imperial 108,167 Holmes 145,163 360,472 Richmond 283,002 312,423 
Austin 26.564 Isabella ; 202,148 lotte 221,237 127,574 Rolling Mill 131,534 192,804 
Barnes-Hecker 124,498 182,029 Lake Superior 322,014 Morris-Lloyd 236.446 228,472 Stephenson 216,089 213,427 
Cambria 161,547 141,686 Lucky Star Negaunee 390,238 378,697 Volunteer 
Cleveland- (Trespass) . . 121 Ogden 64,822 145,088 (new) 152,318 
Cliffs Group 501,414 367.639 Maas 346,443 262,249 Princeton <a 
Empire , 26,595 Maitland 257,848 3,90 (Swanzey) 13,213 6,549 Total 4,185,533 4,442,765 
Gwynn 980 Mary Charlotte 221,237 127,574 Republic 74,110 128,648 
GOGEBIC RANGE 
1925 1926 1925 1926 925 1926 1925 1926 
Anvil 35,099 59,310 Keweenaw 181,647 245,259 Palms 372,365 285,499 West Davis 13,095 20,334 
Ashland 120,884 21,087 Massie = 5.197 Plymouth 586,180 618,476 Yal 16,750 20,334 
Cary ; 90,441 75.659 Montreal 608 876 785,351 Puritan 290,387 239,894 sem 
Davis 12,702 10.210 Morgan 30,001 Pm Sunday Lake 121,109 336,544 Total 7,068,296 7,536,389 
Eureka- Newport 790,744 Tilden 155,219 130,518 
Asteroid 479,060 557,408 Norrie Group 1,586,757 1,675,527 Townsite 99,473 121,100 
Ironton 435,886 631,060 Ottawa 407,850 246,823 Wakefield 603,771 608,275 
CUYUNA RANGE VERMILLION RANGE 
1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 
Armour No. 1 : 188,084 Kennedy 18,945 Chandler 100,956 93,142 Zenith 340,121 412,108 
. ae » K acs . ‘ 9 ‘ Pioneer 683,153 718,714 
i . 3 it 25 95,383 ouise 181,038 290,842 ’ ’ 
Armour No. 2 145,12 EOS 28S. Loman nee “ge Sibley 214,448 232.516 Totol 1,437,577 1,586,054 
Bonnie-Belle 11,882 - Mahnomen 333,791 116,930 Soudan 98.899 129.579 
Croft 16,014 Maroco ...... 106,405 285,796 
Cuyuna-Sul- Meacham 198,849 238,364 MAYVILLE-BARABOO RANGE 
tana 33,151 Milford 205,050 202,154 _ 
Evergreen 18,276 15,175 Merritt 148 1925 1926 1925 1926 
Feigh Ss 19,829 Sagamore 165,062 194,451 Cahoon 50,774 - 
Hill Crest 3.934 aa Mayville 106,113 131,950 Total 156,887 131,950 
Hopkins 19,929 234,672 Total 1,509,217 2,091,487 1925 1926 
Ironton 70,931 60,494 GRAND TOTAL 55,516,344 59,984,249 
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The last named has been in process 
of development for several years by 
the Mineral Mining Co. and in 1926 
shipped 50,342 tons. 

Two new mines on the Mesabi range 
began shipping in 1926; the Moose, 
with 34,666 tons, and the Morrison, 
with 13,487 tons, both of these prop- 
erties operated by the Oliver Iron 
Mining Co., subsidiary of the United 
States Steel Corp. While this com- 
pany’s Lone Jack mine is not a new 
property it came to the forefront in 
1926 with shipments amounting to 
423,477 tons, after an idleness of 
nearly ten years. In all previous 
years this mine shipped only 99,- 
601 tons. The 1926 record indicates 
a large future production from the 
mine. 

The point about the Mesabi range 
mines of most interest as further 
revealed by the shipping facts of 
1926 is the obviously narrowing 
source of high-grade ore. The high 
costs of production, which include the 
excessive tax rate, and low unit prices 
are compelling certain mines to close, 
while at the same time they are forc- 
ing the utmost production from the 


best properties. Last year the 79 
active mines on the Mesabi range 


shipped 38,249,793 tons, whereas in 
1925, 87 mines shipped 35,889,988 
tons. The average tonnage per mine 
on the Mesabi range in 1926 was 479,- 
111. In 1925 it was 412,528 tons. In 
1914 it was 228,361 tons. 

Two other new mines, making six 
in all, began shipping in 1926. These 
two are the Volunteer open pit mine 
of Pickands, Mather & Co., on the 
Marquette range, a silicious ore prop- 
erty that forwarded 152,313 tons, 
and the Massie, a mine on the Gogebic 
range controlled by the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. that started with 





Iron Ore 
1926 1925 

Mesabi_ . 38,249,793 35,889,988 
Marquette .. 4,442,765 4,185,538 
Menominee 5,945,811 5,268,846 
Gogebic 7,536,389 7,068,296 
Vermillion 1,586,054 1,437,577 
Cuyuna ......... 2,091,487 1,509,217 
Mayville-Baraboo 131,950 156,887 

Total a 59,984,249 655,516,344 





Shipments by Ranges 


1924 1923 1922 1921 

29,141,665 41,814,463 28,055,394 16,350,696 
3,174,660 3,892,666 2,817,390 1,116,468 
3,836,707 4,854,781 4,078,519 1,584,404 
5,159,838 6,579,950 6,218,610 2,336,493 
978,097 1,278,598 1,211,467 869,313 
1,468,940 2,220,745 1,497,615 488,562 
135,203 138,800 110,101 52,413 
43,895,110 60,780,003 43,990,096 22,798,849 








298,475 in 1925. 


known that two 


tons, compared with 

It is not generally 
mines in the Lake Superior district 
produce more than one-sixth of all 
the ore, further evidence of the tend- 


ency toward larger production from 
fewer mines. Shipments from the 


Hull-Rust, totaled 4,537,605 tons, from 
the Missabe Mt. 376,396 tons, 


mine 5,676,: 
the two combined accounting for 





Chart Gives All Iron 
Ore Shipments 


RON TRADE REVIEW’S com- 

plete Lake 
iron ore shipments from the open- 
ing of the various mines to date 
will be ready for distribution in a 
few weeks. The 28 x 31 
inches, is a standard reference 
work which has proved valuable 
those 
for 


chart of Superior 


chart, 


innumerable times to com- 
panies which it. 
Many companies use a number of 
these their operating, 
shipping and departments. 
The new may be obtained 
by addressing IRON TRADE RE- 
VIEW, Penton building, Cleveland, 


subscribe 
charts in 


sales 
chart 


and enclosing $2. 














the modest shipment of 5197 tons. 10,214,000 tons. Both are operated 
The summary shows the following by the Oliver company. The Missabe 
number of mines shipped iron ore in Mt. a state owned property, was de- 
1926: From the Mesabi range 79; veloped only recently into a shipper 
Menominee range 32; Marquette 22; comparable with the famous Hull- 
Gogebic 20; Cuyuna 15; Vermillion Rust. These two mines shipped more 
5; and Maryville-Baraboo 1. The ore in 1926 than was produced from 
total is 174 mines in 1926 against any range in the Lake Superior dis- 
186 mines in 1925. The average trict outside of the Mesabi. 
mine shipment in 1926 was 344,737 Seven other mines on the Mesabi 
Shipments by Ports and All Rail 
1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 

Escanaba 6,599,597 5,644,278 4,244,669 5,607,411 4,592,354 1,806,656 

Marquette 3,417,462 3,487,968 2,516,548 2,789,285 1,976,220 786,946 

Ashland 7,139,865 6,664,501 4,807,565 6,237,449 5,813,207 2.264.705 

Two Harbors 6,266,272 6,016,096 4,817,494 6,418,464 5,952,437 3,286,338 

Superior 16,476,264 14,560,477 13,355,214 17,820,476 11,234,240 4,991,278 

Duluth 18,638,395 17,707,978 12,882,082 20,163,619 13,044,771 9,164,803 

Total by lake 58,537,855 54,081,298 42,623,572 59,036,704 42,613,229 22,300,726 

Total by rail 1,446,394 1,435,046 1,271,538 1,743,299 1,376,867 7,623 

Total 59,984,249 55,516,344 43,895,110 60,780,003 43,990,096 22,798,349 











range shipped 1,000,000 tons or more 
in 1926. One on the Gogebic shipped 
1,675,527 tons. 

The Oliver company in 1926 shipped 
26,053,258 tons, compared with 24,- 
688,690 tons in 1925. Its proportion 
of the total in 1926 was 43.43 per 
cent, substantially the same as in the 
preceding year. The total of its ship- 
ments Jan. 1, 1909, to date is 413,- 
074,050 tons. The total of all ship- 
ments from all the ranges from their 
beginning is 1,293,921,639 tons. 

The largest of the independent mine 


operators shipped approximately 19 
per cent of the total in 1926, a 
gain of 1 per cent; the _ next 
largest independent operator shipped 
7.4 per cent, also aé_e gain of 
1 per cent. The eight leading op- 
erators accounted for 89 per cent 
of all the ore sent out of the Lake 


Superior district in 1926. Beyond 
them there were 14 companies that 
individually had less than 1.5 per 
cent of the total. 


The amount of iron ore beneficiated 
showed -an increase far beyond the 


gain in total shipments. In 1925 
the total was 15,917,031, while in 
1926 it was 21,437,000 tons. The in- 
crease was almost entirely in the 
tonnage that was crushed’ and 
screened. The amount so treated in 


1926 was 15,655,662 tons; washed 5,- 
297,498 tons; dried 245,311 tons; sin- 
tered, nodulized and briquetted 138,- 
061 tons and jigged 100,499 tons. 
IRON TRADE REVIEW again col- 
laborated with the Lake Superior 
Iron Ore association in compiling the 
1926 figures. To consistent with 
past records, IRON TRADE REVIEW does 


be 


not include in current year’s record 
of shipments iron ore held in dock 
at the close of the season, or ore 
lost in transit. At the close of 1925, 
17,718 tons was left in dock, this 
being accounted for in the 1926 rec- 
ord. At the close of 1926, 10,374 
tons was left in dock. In 1926, 
2255 tons was lost in transit. These 
items account for the difference be- 
tween the, association’s figures and 
those as here set forth by IRON 
TRADE REVIEW. 

Total shipments in 1926 were 700,- 
000 tons or 13.4 per cent above the 


average for the preceding ten years. 
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Large Uses of Steel 
In Small Ways 








VERY steam railroad in the 
United States, Canada _ and 


Mexico uses ticket punches of 
one form or another. Nearly every 
street railway uses ticket punches 
for marking transfers. The _ usual 
type of punch is made of steel, and 
weighs about 12 ounces. To make 
such a punch calls for a total of a 
pound and a quarter of steel of vari- 
ous kinds. These punches are used 
by most roads at the rate of one 
punch per year per passenger car. 
There are now in operation close to 
60,000 passenger cars in the United 
States, which means that the rail- 
roads in the United States alone buy 
at least 60,000 ticket punches a year. 
For the production of these punches 
37 tons of steel is required. 

There are many other uses for 
ticket punches. Manufacturing plants 
are extensive users of punches to 
stamp stock cards. An adaptation of 
a ticket punch known as a tab cutter 
is used by the Library Bureau and 
other large filing systems. Banks 
cancel coupons with ticket punches. 
Textile mills use special hand punches 
for cutting initials in the end of 
bolts of cloth. One large woolen 
company buys 100 such punches a 
month at a cost of about $35 each. 
These are made with special dies 
which cut three initials in cloth. 
They weigh about 5 pounds each. 
Cafeterias throughout the country 


are large users of ticket punches. 

The quality of punches varies great- 
ly from the high-quality tool which 
carries an accurately made set of 
hardened dies to the article which 
is stamped out of strip steel and 
sold in the five and ten cent stores. 
One manufacturer of high-grade 
punches in the East sells 6000 steel 
die punches per year to the railroads 
alone. Dies for these punches are 





Ticket Punches 


Eine is the eighty-third of a 
series of articles dealing with 
some of the obscure uses of steel 
which go far toward absorbing the 
great American tonnage. 

The first article on “corsets” ap- 
peared Nov. 22, 1923. Vol. I of 
“Large Uses of Steel in Small 
Ways” containing the first and 
50 other articles has just been. 
published. Copies are available 
from Penton Publishing Co. at $1. 
Other articles appearing every two 
weeks and not included in Vol. 
I are: 


Tie Plates Camp Stoves 
Tacks Bottle Caps 
Knives and Forks Artificial Limbs 
Fence Posts Finger Nail Files 


Dental Drills Pencil Lead Boxes 
Rat Guards Small Steel Cases 
Overall Trimmings Lace Tips 
Shoe Steel Oil Cups 


Skates Ventilators 
Golf Clubs Toy Autos 
Burial Caskets Safes 
Scissors—Shears Steel Derricks 


Pistols Handle Cores 
Milk, Ice Cream Cans Typewriters 
Telephone Indices Steel Cross Arms 
Steel Heddles 











made in an almost endless variety in 
order to identify the different con- 
ductors of a railroad. Some roads 
call for a punch with a reservoir at- 
tachment which prevents the punch- 
ings from falling on the floor where 
they may be picked up, skillfully re- 
stuck in the tickets, and the tickets 
thus used over again. Tally punches 
are in demand at circuses and carni- 
vals where a record of the number 
of punches made is desired. 

Because of the great diversity of 
use it is difficult to form any estimate 
of the total tonnage entering each 
year into the production of ticket 
punches. There are 22 manufacturers 
of ticket punches in the country, and 
the total consumption of steel by these 
plants in the production of ticket 
punches is estimated by a leading 
manufacturer at 200 tons a year. 

A usual form of conductor’s punch 
has four or five parts. The two main 
parts are the lever which is usually 
machined out of a bar of tool steel, 
and the body which is sometimes a 
steel casting, sometimes a forging, 
but which often is pressed or formed 
out of sheet steel. Frequently there 
is a third member known as a jaw 
piece, which serves as a guide for 
the tickets, so that in entering they 
will not be caught on the projecting 
die. This piece is hinged so that 
it moves out of the way as the dies 
are brought together. It is usually 
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formed of steel by a stamping opera- 
tion. 

In addition to these three pieces 
there are dies, springs and pins. 
The lever, which is tool steel, itself 
forms one part of the cutting dies. 
The other part of the dies is made 
of high carbon steel and is pressed in 
to the part known as the body of 
the punch. Various types of springs 
are used, made either of strip spring 
steel or of spring wire. The pins are 
of high carbon steel. One manufac- 
turer buys rods of the exact diameter 
desired for pins, and thus has merely 
to cut the rods into short lengths and 
his pins are made. 

The operations on the lever are 
as follows. Cut bar to length; rough 
form on milling machines; punch for 
pins and spring fastening; rough 
grind; cut male die by hand; heat 
treat; finish grind and polish; finish 
die by hand filing; eiectroplate and 
buff. Inexpensive punches, of course, 
ane made with but a few operations. 


Corporation’s Pensions 
$2,537,916 in 1926 


The sixteenth annual 
United States Steel and Carnegie pen- 


report of 


sion fund shows that in 1926 the sum 
of $2,537,916.92 distributed as 
pensions among the retired employes 
of the United States Steel Corp. and 
its subsidiary companies. 

Carnegie Steel Co. was first among 


was 


the subsidiaries in the amount paid 
to retired employes, the sum being 
$615,604.67. Some of the larger 


subsidiary companies, and their pen- 
sion disbursements were: American 
Steel & Wire Co. $557,044.40; Amer- 
ican Sheet & Tin Plate Co., $347,505. 
32; National Tube Co., $241,975.87; 
H. C. Frick Coke Co., $196,530.59; 
Illinois Steel Co., $130,057.27; Amer- 
ican Bridge Co., $120,803.15; Oliver 
Iron Mining Co., $105,202.40; Tennes- 
see Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., $35,- 
802.20; Bessemer & Lake Erie Rail- 
road Co., $35,033.05; and Elgin, Joliet 
& Eastern Railway Co., $28,442.15. 

In 1926 1185 employes were added 
to the pension roll and 532 were re- 
moved by death. At the close of the 
year 5737 were on the pension roll. 

The average age of the 1185 em- 
ploys retired in 1926 was 62.79 years; 
their of 
31.57 years, average 
ly pension, 


The total 


service 
month- 


period 
and the 
$47.05. 


amount 


average was 


paid in pensions 














has 


ETHLEHEM STEEL CO. 
just completed and placed in 
service at its Bethlehem, Pa. plant 
an extraordinarily large ingot mold 
for casting will be 
used in making forgings of large 
proportions. 
This casting, as poured weighed 
387,590 pounds with a finished 
weight, after cleaning and removal 


ingots which 





of sinkhead of 382,000 pounds, or 
191 The length of the cast- 
ing is 1514 feet with a width of 108 
inches the corru- 
gations at the top of the mold, and 
97 the por- 


tons. 


measured across 


inches across concave 


tions of the corrugations. 


The ingot produced from this 
mold will weight, with sinkhead, 


247 tons. 
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since the inauguration of the pension 
plan on Jan. 1, 1911 is $15,833,725.75, 

The beneficiaries of the pension 
fund make no contributions to the 
fund, the income of the latter being 
derived from a fund created jointly 


by Andrew Carnegie and the Steel 
corporation. The latter provides also 
whatever additional moneys may be 


required in the administration of the 
pension plan. The pension fund ap- 
all employes of the Steel 
corporation and its subsidiary com- 
panies, numbering approximately 250,- 
000. 


plies to 


Iron, Steel Exports May 
Use Waterway 


Iron steel 
studied by the 
in an effort to estimate poten- 
for either the proposed 
Lawrence or New York 


been 
com- 


and exports have 
department of 
merce 
tial 
deeper 


tonnage 
St. 
state waterways. 


G92 


923 and 1924 
valued at 
cent 


in- 


Steel bar exports in 
288,795,050 
of 
from 
the 


averaged 
$8,966,204, 


cleared 


tons, 
55.4 
November, 
which the 
waterways should be available. Of 
the average total, 46,821,324 pounds, 
or 16.2 per cent, originated in states 
tributary to the waterways and may 
be considered potential traffic. 
Exports of galvanized sheets in 
1921-1924 inclusive averaged 217,452,- 
385 pounds valued at $10,570,642, 
of which 63.2 per cent shipped 
out in May-November, 16.7 per 


which 
May to 
months in 


per 


clusive- 


was 
and 
cent potential 


was tonnage. 


oil line pipe exports 
averaged 169,881, 
$8,009,672, of 
out in 


cent 


and 
and 


Casing 
in 1923 1924 
545 pounds, valued at 
which 54.1 per cent was 
May-November 10.1 
came from tributary states. 

Similar statistics reveal 


sent 
and per 
the follow- 
ing percentages of exports as potential 
business for the waterways: 0.8 per 
cent of tin plate, 4 per cent of barbed 
13.6 per cent of refined copper, 
per cent of black sheets, 7.7 per 
of black 12.2 per 
cent of automobiles and 

of automobile parts. 


wire, 

23.6 

pipe, 
45.1 


cent welded 


per cent 


General Fireproofing Is 


7 . 

25 Years Old 
General Fireproofing 
;,.. 48 
anniversary 
recent 


Youngs- 
twenty- 
and at 


Co., 
its 
this year 
meeting of stock- 
holders the date was recalled. The 
company was founded in 1902 and 
bought the plant of the International 


town, 
fifth 
the 


observing 


annual 


Lath Co., Niles, O. The same _ in- 
terests owned the Federal Bronze Co., 
27 

















Youngstown, manufacturer of steel 
office furniture, and the two soon 
were combined under the name of 
General Fireproofing Co. Until 1907 
furniture was built to the specifica- 
tions of purchasers. In that year a 
standard line was started and since 
developed to include a wide variety 
of furniture. A plant in Toronto, 
Ont., supplies Canadian trade. 

Until 1925 the company manufac- 
tured fireproofing materials and steel 
office furniture. At that time the 
former line was sold to the Trus- 
con Steel Co. and its plant space was 
devoted to enlarged production of fur- 
niture. 


Eyesight Council Names 
Officers for 1927 


L. W. Wallace, executive secretary, 
American Engineering council, Wash- 
ington, has been re-elected president 
of the Eye Sight Conservation Council 
of America for 1927, according to an 
announcement just made. Mr. Wal- 
lace also was chosen a member of 
the board of directors for a 3-year 
term. Guy A. Henry, New York, 
again was named general director. 
Elections to the board of councillors 
included James J. Davis, secretary of 
labor, Washington; Dr. Arthur L. Day, 
director of the geophysical labora- 
tories of the Carnegie institute, Wash- 
ington; Prof. Joseph W. Roe, head of 
the department of industrial engi- 
neering, New York university, New 
York. 

“The Eye Sight Conservation coun- 
cil,” said the annual report of Gen- 
eral Director Henry, “has won un- 
questioned recognition as an authori- 
tative source of information on _ all 
phases of eye conservation and is gen- 
erally regarded as the logical agency 
to co-operate with education and in- 
dustry in the furthering of national 
effort.” The council is co-operating 
with the American Engineering coun- 
cil in the safety and production study 
now approaching completion. An ac- 
complishment of the past year was 
completion under the direction § of 
Joshua FE. Hannum, member of the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, of a eyesight conservation 
survey, called the most comprehensive 
of its kind ever undertaken. 


Plant Opened Formally 


Electric Refrigeration Corp., De- 
troit, opened its new plant recently 
with formal ceremony, the address be- 
ing by Dr. Clarence C. Little, presi- 
dent of the University of Michigan, on 
“The Romance. of the Scientific Ac- 
complishments of Lord Kelvin.” 

























EFORE the fury of the elements 

the usual building construction 
ordinarily affords little protection to 
life and property. Frame houses are 
unroofed, shattered, or demolished ina 
hurricane such as descended on lower 
Florida recently. Steel construction, 
however, in many _ instances has 
proven impregnable in such _ disas- 
ters. The steel water tank, pictured 
was built by the Chicago Bridge & 
Iron Works, Chicago, at Moore Haven, 
Fla. This town bore a heavy share 
of the storm with resultant loss of 
many lives and millions of dollars in 
property. Frame buildings were de- 
stroyed, or blown off their founda- 
tions and shifted about in the flood 
waters. The steel water tank of 50,- 
000 gallons capacity, 100 feet from 
the ground, was in the path of the 
gale. It was not damaged, though 
all about it was strewn the wreck- 
age of other structures. 

“Elements of Metal Cutting,’ by 
Orlan W. Boston, is the title of a 96- 
page bulletin published by the depart- 
ment of engineering research, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
The. bulletin reports an investigation 
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to determine a relation between the 
force on the tool in the direction of 
cut for a constant cutting feed of 20 
feet per minute, and the degrees of tool 
sharpness, the various tool angles, the 
width and depth of cut and physical 
properties of materials cut. Copies 
are obtainable for $1.00 each. 


Veterans of Bay View 
Plant Honored 


One hundred and ninety-three men 
who have worked for the Bay View 
(Milwaukee) plant of the [Illinois 
Steel Co. for 25 years or longer were 
guests of honor at a banquet at Mil- 
waukee, Jan. 27, which celebrated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the United 
States Steel Corp., and the sixtieth 
anniversary of the Illinois Steel Co. 
division. Four of the employes hon- 
ored have a record of more than 50 
years of continuous service and each 
was presented a gold medal by T. W. 
Robinson, Chicago, vice president of 
the company. The other 189 em- 
ployes of 25 years or over received 
silver medals from John D. Maurer, 
general superintendent of the Bay 
View mills. 
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CEMENT PLANT INSTALLING 
CRANE EQUIPMENT 


RANE equipment recently pur- 
', chased for the Buffalo plant of | 


the newly organized Great 
Lakes Portland Cement Co. is said to 


constitute one of the largest installa- 











af } 








Thirty-ton crawling crane erecting the two gantry cranes; and one of the 
4-cuhic yard buckets which the gantry cranes will operate 


tions in the cement manufacturing in- 
dustry. The equipment consists of two 
electrically operated gantry cranes, 
each equipped with 65-foot booms and 
4-cubic yard clamshell buckets and one 
30-ton crawling-tread, gasoline-oper- 
ated locomotive crane equipped with a 
70-foot boom and a 2%%-yard clam- 
shell bucket. The order. for the 
equipment was placed with the Orton 
Crane & Shovel Co., Chicago. 

The gantry cranes will be used for 
unloading boats and stocking mate- 
rials, each machine having a capacity 
of 300 tons per hour. The crawling 
tread crane is used for erecting the 
plant and later for reclaiming stone 
and loading cars. A feature of the 
installation was the use of the crawl- 
ing tread crane in setting up the 
large gantry cranes. 

Each gantry crane is electrically 
operated by means of a single 150- 
horsepower electric motor. All func- 
tions of the crane, that is, hoisting, 
traveling, swinging and raising and 
lowering the boom are accomplished 


398 


double-friction clutches. 
on four standard 


by means of 
Each crane travels 
trucks on two standard-gage tracks 
spaced 20 feet center to center. The 
wheel base is approximately 26 feet 
and the clearance under the girders, 
22 feet. 

The crawling tread machine is 
equipped with a 1383-horsepower, 6- 
cylinder, heavy-duty gasoline engine. 
The crawling tread width is 16 feet 
and the overali length 18 feet. The 
total weight of the crane is 135,000 
pounds. 


Mining Library a Gift 


Through courtesy of the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co. and Mrs. H. V. 
Winchell, the extensive library of the 
late Horace Vaughn Winchell has 
been presented as a memorial gift to 
the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers for placing 
in the United Engineering Societies’ 
library, New York. For eight years, 
Mr. Winchell was geologist in charge 


of the geological department of the 
Anaconda and allied companies. Dur- 
ing 1919, he was president of the 
American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers. 

The library is a special collection 
of 10,000 books, including a number 
covering early American geology and 


gathered together by his uncle and 
father, and his own extensive col- 
lection dealing especially with ore 


deposits, mining law and the history 
of geology. Mr. Winchell was inter- 
ested in mining litigation and _ his 
proposed revision of the mining law 
led to his assembling what is doubt- 
less the most complete library on 
the apex law that has been brought 
together. He sought and purchased 
books on and geology. 


rare mining 


Czech Engineers To Study 
in United States 


Through arrangements made by the 
American Institute of Architects and 
the Masaryk Academy of Work at 
Prague, groups of students and en- 
gineers from Czechoslovakia are com- 


ing to the United States. The first 
contingent, representing architecture, 
will reach New York early in the 
spring to study various phases of 


American architecture, ranging from 
small houses, schools, hospitals up to 
the largest of steel and reinforced con- 
crete structures. The institute will en- 
deavor to provide employment for 
these students during a part of their 
leading architects. 


stay in offices of 


Studies Case-Hardening 


Case-hardening of carburizing is 
somewhat complicated and many diffi- 
culties arise, one of the most serious 
being soft spots. Recent work con- 
ducted by the bureau of standards 
discloses that two types of steel, 
known as abnormal and normal, exist 
and that the former type is more 
prone to give soft spots. The differ- 
ence between the two types of steel 
is shown by microscopic examination. 

Aside from the tendency to give 
soft spots, however, the abnormal 
type is not inferior to the normal 
and in some ways may even be 
superior. It was shown that by 
somewhat more drastic quenching it 
is possible to harden satisfactorily 
both types of steel. Incidentally, it 
was brought out that air dissolved in 
the quenching water has a detrimen- 
tal effect. The origin of normality 
and abnormality was found to lie in 
the deoxidation treatment during the 
refining of the steel. Additions of 
aluminum in the ingot molds caused 
abnormality. 
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Editorials 








Why Lake Ore Is Dominant 


HE World war made nations more conscious 
ct the economic and military importance of 

minerals. At that time the strategy of min- 
erals was a matter between countries and conti- 
nents; now we have it between districts in the 
United States. It always existed, but we are be- 
coming more aware of it because it is intensified. 
Minnesota striving to make iron by a direct re- 
duction process at its mines is an example of this 
new economic warfare. It tries to keep Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Illinois and other states from reaping 
the benefits of converting Minnesota iron ore to 
pig iron. 

Periodically as attention is called to heavy 
shipments of ore from the Lake Superior district 
the spokesmen of other section rise up to ex- 
claim that now the American iron and steel in- 
dustry must shift its base; it must move into 
their respective district, south, west, east, any- 
where there happens to be iron ore. New enter- 
prises “involving millions” are suggested—all 
because the Lake Superior district “is done for.” 

This district shipped 60,000,000 tons last year; 
it now has shipped a total of 1,293,921,639 tons; it 
beneficiated 29 per cent of its iron ore in 1925 and 
35.6 per cent in 1926. “This can’t go on forever; 
now is the time to invest in our locality,” the 
spokesmen say. “‘We have an inexhaustible supply.”’ 

Without going into details here, it may be 
said the leading operators in the Lake Superior 
district feel confident that there is enough ore in 
sight, easily commercialized, for more than 100 
years. Though. 35 per cent of the ore is being 
beneficiated, mainly by crushing and washing, the 
producers have not yet felt it mandatory for that 
reason to put up the price. 


As time goes on the quality and character of 
the ore certainly will suffer, but the aforemen- 
tioned spokesmen overlook this important fact: 
The Lake Superior ore output could drop consider- 
ably in quality and still outsell other districts, be- 
cause of low cost of transportation. First the 
reserves, second the lake route, assure the Lake 
Superior district dominance for many generations. 





Merchant Iron Demands Exacting 
ERCHANT blast furnace interests are be- 
ing girdled by a wall that threatens to 
shut out profitable business. The trade, 

becoming more critical in its specifications, ex- 


pects the merchant producer to make an iron 
having a silicon content of 0.05 per cent on either 
side of the amount desired. You cannot concoct 
a blast furnace mix like a pharmacist does drugs. 
Materials are handled on a larger scale. The 
stack may take the burden and it may not. It 
all depends upon conditions at the time of the 
changeover. The industry is waiting for the 
man who can swing over a furnace consistently 
from basic to foundry iron and get metal out 
of the iron notch with a silicon tolerance of 
0.05 per cent up or down. No need to double 
space items on the pig iron stocklist then. 





Foreign Competition Less Threatening 


TEEL imports by the United States in De- 
S cember, marking the sixth consecutive 

monthly decline from the high point in June, 
emphasize the declining importance of foreign 
competition in certain products. As portrayed 
by an IRON TRADE REVIEW analysis some months 
ago, during the past quarter century iron and steel 
imports by the United States have followed close- 
ly the buying of foreign pig iron. 

Declining imports in the last half of 1926 have 
been due in no small measure to dwindling re- 
ceipts of pig iron. These imports have fallen from 
57,211 tons in May, to 43,106 tons in June, and 
through subsequent months to 14,783 tons in 
December. Just as December imports were the 
smallest in 15 months, so pig iron receipts were 
the lightest in more than two years. 

Foreign sellers now are concentrating on cast 
iron pipe, steel bars and shapes, these three prod- 
ucts showing increases of from 60 to 100 per cent 
over 1925. But the volume of such imports has 
not yet approached the magnitude of foreign pig 
iron buying in the past year. 





All Things To All Men 


O MIXED a situation is presented by the iron 

S and steel markets at this time that a posi- 

tion either as a bull or as a bear is not dif- 
ficult to maintain. 

Freight car loadings, normally a good barometer 
of business, thus far in 1927 have shown an in- 
crease over the corresponding weeks of 1926, but 
it can be pointed out that the increases and even 
more are due to heavier shipments of coal. 

The automobile industry is improving and for 
the season is operating at a higher rate, excepting 
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1926 and 1924, than in any year since 1920. 
However, the pickup since the holidays has been at 
a much slower rate than last year. The most 
highly competitive year in the history of the in- 
dustry and the survival of only a half-dozen of 
the most strongly intrenched producers is pre- 
dicted—a forecast at least three years old. 

Much crepe has been hung upon the building 
industry since the turn of the year, but the fact 
is structural steel awards, as compiled by IRON 
TRADE REVIEW, for 1927 to date are considerably 
ahead of last year. Reinforcing bar awards, it is 
true, are somewhat behind. 

In the railroad situation it is difficult to find 
a hole. Freight car orders in January alone were 
more than 50 per cent of the total for all of the 
first quarter of 1926. Specifications against rail 
and track fastening contracts assure a first quar- 
ter production comparable with a year ago. 

A year ago prices were pursuing the even 
tenor of their ways. Fluctuations last month 
were almost as numerous as in all 1926. 
To some this presages uncertainty. But econom- 
ists say that continuance of the present era of 
prosperity depends largely upon easy prices. 

Undoubtedly it is too early to gain a satisfac- 
tory view of the year. It has been the experience 
of the last two years that February maintained 
the January rate of production of both pig iron 
and steel ingots, while March with its 31 days, 
absence of holidays and temperatures conducive 
to high operating rates has set new high marks. 
Not until the heights of production have been 
scaled in March has the panorama of the remain- 
ing nine months been revealed. There is no rea- 
son why this year should prove an exception. 





New York Slipping, but Unfairly 


EW YORK state has fallen behind the pro- 
N cession in industrial expansion in the past 

decade and will find it increasingly difficult 
to hold its own as the leading industrial state, is 
‘the conclusion of the national industrial conference 
board. The fact is that while the number of man- 
ufacturing plants in proportion to population 
growth has remained fairly constant for the na- 
tion as a whole, New York shows a loss of 30 per 
cent. In the entire country the number of wage 
earners in industry in proportion to population 
has expanded 13 per cent; in New York it has 
gone off 3 per cent. Value of manufactured prod- 
ucts for the country has risen 120 per cent in 
the past decade, while in New York the gain has 
been only 110 per cent. Likewise, capital invest- 
ment has increased 90 per cent in the entire coun- 
try and only 80 per cent in New York. 
The reasons are not difficult for the board to 
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discern. Wage costs per worker in New York 
state from 1914 to 1923 jumped 130 per cent, 
but for the country only 113. The proposed 4g- 
hour law, because of its inflexibility, works a 
hardship in times of peak production. Work- 
ingmen’s compensation benefits in New York are 
44 per cent higher than in Ohio, to cite one 
example, and the death benefit is unlimited. The 
cost of compensation per $100 of payroll is 190 
per cent higher than in Pennsylvania. The ay- 
erage cost of compensation per wage earner has 
increased 320 per cent in the past ten years in 
New York. In machine shops the rate has risen 
per $100 of payroll from $1.36 in 1914 to $2.93 
in 1923, and in the iron and steel erection indus- 
try from $13.77 to $27.45. 

That any one state should continue as domi- 
nant as New York has been, is not necessary to 
the prosperity of the nation. In many sections 
will be found the wreckage left by the shifting 
tide of economics. At one time many southern 
states were more industrial, in point of value of 
output, than Pennsylvania is today. But un- 
natural and unreasonable checks upon industry in 
any state bespeak a condition to be ended. 
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No Lost-Time Accident in 1000 Days 


RACTICALLY every meeting of safety men and 
Paes publication on safety reports some company 
that has made a new record for itself in the length 
of time it has operated without a lost-time accident. Ac- 
complishments of this kind are becoming more frequent as 
management and workmen in small as well as large or- 
ganizations appreciate the value of co-operative efforts. 
The time that the majority of organizations are able 
to operate without a lost-time accident ranges from a 
few weeks or a few months to a year or longer. There 
are records of several departments within a plant operat- 
ing several years without a lost-time accident, but the 
accomplishment of the pattern shop of the Lorain Steel 
Co., Johnstown, Pa., in operating more than 1000 days 
without a lost-time accident, is the largest record that has 
come to our attention in any woodworking shop. 

The extraordinary accomplishment could not have been 
except for the fact that the superintendent of the shop, 
J. E. Decker, and every man in the department kept 
everlastingly before them the desire to operate without 
an accident. All the supervisors had to keep in constant 
touch with the employes, be ready to correct any unsafe 
practices, and to send injured employes to the first-aid 
department for attention to every little cut and scratch. 

Every machine in the shop is protected by guards that 
have been designed by the men of the department. This 
is a refutation of the frequent contention that machines 
in a pattern shop cannot be ‘operated with guards. 
J. M. SANDEL, Director, Pennsylvania Bureau of Indus- 
trial Standards. 
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Modernized Plant Regains Grip on Business 





LESSON in_ industrial =, 
modernism is contained 
in the article beginning 
on page 387. Briefly, it is 


& Whitney Co.’s plant at 
Hartford, Conn., now one of 
the units of the Niles- 


on a substantial basis, by an overhauling that 
shook it loose from tradition and brought it up 
to date. The author says there are many other 
plants the business of which could be improved 








Oil Fields Doing It Electrically. 
Bement-Pond Co., was placed Page 383. 


by similar treatment, not 
necessarily of a radical na- 
ture but by a common sense 
revamping of layout. In the 
case of the Pratt & Whitney 
unit there was an almost 
complete rearrangement of 
departments, discarding cer- 
tain buildings, equipment, 
materials and products, and the adoption of new 
lines of manufacture. More workers, more busi- 
ness, more profit, all within two years, prove the 
value of modernizing. 
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The Business [rend 











Blast Furnace 





The Dial rep- 
resents the Blast 
Furnace Index of 
Business which is 
based upon a 40- 

ear record of 
urnace activity. 
It is a barometer 
of general trade. 















Business Dial 





When 60 per 
cent of all the 
country’s fur- 
naces are in blast 
business  condi- 
tions are normal. 
The Index is now 
lower than the 
normal point on 
the dial. 





Steel Trade Points Upward 


By JOHN W. HILL, Financial Editor 


‘ ECORDS from the iron and steel industry 
indicate that January brought a more brisk 
recovery in industrial activity than has been 

credited to it. The rate of steel ingot produc- 

tion during the month increased to 81.54 per cent 
of capacity compared with 74.37 per cent in ca- 

pacity in December. This represents an im- 

portant change in mill operations. 


— blast furnace operations also come simi- 
lar evidence. At the close of December there 
were 203 blast furnaces on the active list. At 
the close of January there were 210 active fur- 
naces. In the whole country there are 369 avail- 
able furnaces and at the end of last month 57 
per cent of these were in blast. This compares 
with 55 per cent one month before. 


INCE 60 per cent of blast furnace activity is 
the level of computed normal, the Blast Fur- 
’ nace Business Dial at the end of January stood 
5 per cent below normal. One month ago it was 
8 per cent below normal. What the Blast Fur- 
nace Dial indicates is that the general sweep of 
business activities is upward. 
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ANUARY brought a very small increase in the 

production of pig iron. Most of the net gain 
in the operation of blast furnaces came too late 
in the month to have a substantial effect upon the 
total output. However, the fact that seven more 
furnaces were in blast at the beginning of Feb- 
ruary than at the first of January promises a 
further increase in the production of pig iron in 
February. 


ERHAPS the most characteristic phase of the 

economic situation that has developed since 
the first of the year is the general weakness of 
commodity prices. This weakness is current 
throughout many industrial lines. Iron and steel 
prices have fallen more than 2 per cent since 
Jan. 1. 


— and copper, coal and numerous other 
important industrial products have shown a 
falling tendency. It is notable that this year 
the declines have been concentrated most largely 
in industrial products while agricultural products 
have been relatively more firm. The reverse was 
true throughout most of 1926, with the result 
that farm product prices fell far out of line. 

















The Business Trend 
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Pig Iron Situation 

URING January daily average produc- 

tion of pig iron dropped to the lowest 
level in any month since October, 1925. The 
rate of output was the lowest for any Jan- 
uary since 1924. The figure was 99,872 tons 
compared with 99,651 tons in December and 
with 107,039 tons in January, 1926. The 
daily average output in January was lower 
than the daily average for the full year of 
1926 and figure for that year being 107,126 
tons. The increase in the number of blast 
furnaces at the end of January is favorable. 














Littimiit 





Blast Furnace Index 


N THE close of January there were 210 
blast furnaces in blast compared with 
203 blast furnaces active at the end of De- 
cember. The increase in the number of fur- 
naces came too late in the month to greatly 
influence production in January. There are 
369 available furnaces in the country and at 
the close of January 57 per cent of these 
were in blast. This compares with 55 per 
cent one month before and with a theoretical 
normal of 60 per cent. During the past year 
blast furnace activity has fluctuated little. 
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The Business Trend 
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Car Orders 


HE new year began with the best vol- 

ume of car buying by the railroads of 
any year since 1923. Total awards in Jan- 
uary approximated 15,000 cars. This com- 
pared with 8000 in December and with 8830 
cars in Jonuary, 1926. In January, 1925, 
there were only 1600 freight cars ordered 
and in 1924 there were 8150 cars. More cars 
were ordered by the railroads in January of 
this year than in any other month since De- 
cember, 1925. Better traffic by the roads 
is conducive to car buying. 


Coal Situation 


HE most notable facts about the bitumi- 

nous coal situation are large outputs and 
the heavy accumulation of stocks of coal. 
Industries are accumulating stocks of coal 
in anticipation of a coal strike at the be- 
ginning of April. According to the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents stocks of 
coal on hand in industry on Jan. 1 were 55,- 
010,000 tons. This compared with 49,373,- 
000 tons one month before and with 38,641,- 
000 tons last summer. Industrial consump- 
tion is increasing. 
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ing each year. 


cent 


since January, 


‘UE to the strain of annual settlements 
January invariably brings the largest 
number of commercial failures reported dur- 
Last month was no excep- 
tion and there was a substantial increase in 
the number of commercial defaults reported. 
The number was 2465 which is about 19 per 
above the failures for December. 
is in fact the highest total for any month 
Compared with Jan- 
uary, 1926, a gain of 7.5 per cent is shown. 


Business Failures 


1922. 


It 


Bradstreet’s Prices 


RATHER sharp trend downward of 

wholesale commodity prices in January 
is reflected in the index computed by Brad- 
streets as of Feb. 1. 
decrease of 2 per cent in the month and one 
of 8.8 per cent compared with one year ago. 
The price level now is the lowest reported for 
any Feb. 1 since 1922. It is the lowest shown 
for any month since July, 
groups of commodities comprising the index, 
nine declined in January while prices of four 


This index shows a 


1924. Of 13 
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Modest Upturn in Practically All Departments of Industry Maintained—Wire and Nails 
Cut $2, Finished Material Off at Chicago, Pig Iron at Cleveland and in Valley 
Weaker—January Shows Gain in Ingot Output—Talk of Pipe Record 


ues to run through the pig iron and fin- 

ished steel markets but prices still falter. 
Quotations on heavy finished steel at Chicago are 
sympathetic with the recent $2 reduction at Pitts- 
burgh. Wire products, except fencing, have re- 
ceded $2. Pig iron at Cleveland and in the Ma- 
honing valley is off 50 cents generally. Sheets, 
semifinished material and cold rolled strip have 
given more ground in some districts. 

From the standpoint of production the outlook 
is more encouraging than the easy price situation 
would indicate. Following the fractional im- 
provement in pig iron production in January, 
steel ingot output comes along with a heartening 
gain. January is revealed as an 811% per cent 
month in steel production, contrasted with a 74 
per cent December and an 80 per cent November. 
Thus far in February the steel rate has been in- 
creasing slowly, with Steel corporation ~sub- 
sidiaries at approximately 86 per cent. 

On weighing the principal mar- 
ket factors the scales are inclined 
Most Factors toward the side of betterment. 
Favorable New business in finished steel thus 
far in February is running a fair 
margin ahead of the comparable period of Jan- 
uary. Gains by the automotive industry are ex- 
pected to be heavier in the next two weeks than 
at any time since the turn of the year. The pace 
set in freight car awards in January, when 14,- 
385 were ordered, is being maintained by Febru- 
ary. Pittsburgh district makers of strip steel 
find incoming business in the first week of Feb- 
ruary more than twice the January rate. Ship- 
ments of seamless tubes by Pittsburgh district 
makers in January set a new record and Febru- 
_ary shows no cessation. Backlogs on the wanted 
sizes of line pipe are lengthening and pipe makers 
are already talking of a record year. 
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A STRAIN of moderate improvement contin- 
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Western canners whose seasonal products per- 
mit taking no chances with supplies of cans have 
been more liberal in their specifications against 
tin plate contracts, presumably on account of the 
coal strike threat. Tin plate mill operations con- 
tinue 100 per cent. Sheet mill schedules are being 
bettered gradually and while prices still lack firm- 
ness, the state of weakness is less pronounced. 
Not over 50 per cent of the track 
fastenings to accompany 1927 rail 
orders has been placed, according 
to Chicago district makers, and 
new business should shortly re- 
flect this condition. From 7000 to 8000 tons of 
fastenings was placed at Chicago last week, with 
15,000 to 18,000 tons on inquiry. The Nickel 
Plate has placed its 1927 requirements, approxi- 
mating 13,000 tons. Car awards include 1000 
each by the Burlington and Canadian National. 

While the situation in semifinished material is 


Fastenings to 


Be Placed 


mixed, the market apparently is not as weak as 


some recent reports would indicate. As low as 
$34 has been quoted at Cleveland on sheet bars 
and billets but efforts by representative buyers 
at Pittsburgh to develop prices as low as recent- 
ly reported have not proved successful. 

A striking development in pig 
iron is the willingness with which 
some producers have taken second 
quarter business at current prices, 
despite the threat of a bituminous 
coal strike. Ohio, Indiana and Michigan have 
provided much activity in this market in the past 
week. Sales at Cleveland since Feb. 1 have ex- 
ceeded 55,000 tons, much of it for next quarter. 
The delivered Cleveland price now is $19, a drop 
of 50 cents. A Mahoning valley interest is said 
to regard $17.50 as the market on basic, while 
No. 2 foundry has $18 as the minimum of its 
range. If an inquiry in eastern Ohio for 4000 


Next Quarter 
Iron Sold 
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Comparative Prices of Iron, Steel and Coke 


Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 








Feb. 9, Jan., Nov., Feb. Feb. 9, Jan. Nov. Feb. 
1927 1927 1926 1926 1927 1927 1926 1926 
P Tarek. plate, CUCM | osciciccscsssnnibinsounonsins 2.00 2.10 2.10 2.10 
. 1G IRON Sheets, black, No. 24, Pittsburgh........ 2.90 2.95 3.10 3.357 
Bessemer, valley, del., Pittsburgh........ $20.76 21.26 22.01 22.76 Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Pittsburgh 2.20 2.25 2.40 2.50 
Basic, MRAM > Si vcevdsaninintvssenbectsvinsea satires 17.50 18.50 18.75 20.00 Sheets, galvanized, No. 24, Pittsburgh 3.75 3.80 8.95 4.607 
Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa... 21.25 21.25 22.50 22.50 Sheets, black, No. 24, Chicago............ 8.05 8.15 3.25 3.507 
*No. 2 foundry, del., Pittsburgh. ......... 19.76 20.20 21.386 22.26 Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Chicago........ 2.85 2.40 2.55 2.65 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago vececsssssesserseee 20.50 20.90 21.00 23.00 Sheets, galvanized, No. 24, Chicago... 3.85 4.00 4.10 4.757 
*Southern No. 2, Birmingham............ 18.00 18.50 20.00 22.00 Wire nails, Pittsburgh  ...........ccccccceeceeees 2.55 2.65 2.65 2.65 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2 Ironton. ........ 20.00 19.90 20.00 20.60 Wire OE, CRIGGRO:  kvciscccenitincceictmend .60 2.70 2.70 2.70 
**No. 2x, Virginia furnace eh dudleuns'diee 22.00 21.75 22.75 23.25 Tin plate per base box, Pittsburgh.... $5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 
**No, 2X, eastern, del. Phiila............ 22.26 22.76 23.51 24.01 +Based No. 28 
a eae tennaen 18.00 18.50 19.75 20.50 apecdgienetiys oe 
Malleable, Chicago secs inolasicnie 20.50 20.90 21.00 23.00 OLD MATERIAL 
Lake or enggelgg  ygg Po Chicago... 27.04 27.04 27.04 29.04 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh............ 16.00 17.00 17.00 17.60 
y forge, val., del., Pittsburgh............ 19.26 19.70 21.01 21.76 A 
F eee Pj - Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa........ 15.25 15.60 15.95 16.35 
erromanganese, el., ittsburgh........ 104.79 104.79 104.79 119.79 : A 
*1.75 to 2.25 silicon. **2.25 to 2.76 silicon Heavy melting steel, Chicago ................ 13.00 13.20 13.00 13.75 
a ' 4 ; ‘ No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa.............0 17.00 17.00 17.00 18.00 
COKE No. 1 wrought, Chicago _................0 14.00 14.20 14.10 14.40 
, Rails for rolling, Chicago  ............00 16.00 16.00 16.50 16.30 
Connellsville, furnace, OVeNS.........ccccccesees 3.25 8.35 4.75 1.45 
Connellsville, foundry, ovens............. 8.75 4.25 5.85 6.50 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL Com it Mark 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngstown.... 86.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 pos e et Average 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pittsburgh.... 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 The Fourteen Leading Iron and Steel Products Included are Pig Iron, 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh............ $5.00 35.00 35.00 | 35.00 Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, Plates, Struc- 
BUMS. POGS, Pitter  ..c..cossccccecscsscrcsccivs 43.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 tural Shapes, Black, Galvanized and Blue Annealed Sheets, 
Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pi 
_ FINISHED MATERIAL This week (Feb. 9, 1927) sccccssssssssss r eneu$BT.06 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh.............cccccesees 1.90 1.95 2.00 2.00 é 
Steel bars, Chicago ......... 2.00 2.10 2.10 2.10 Last week, (Feb. ee 1927) deenvecmbeconsenecncessesccevanquiidocssannenness 37.32 
Steel bars, Philadelphia. 2.22 2.27 2.32 2.32 
as hare, Phiiedeiphie. 2.99 2929 292 2.99 One month ago (January, 1927).......ccccccccsccsceseees ajeasceh 37.68 
Iron bars, Chicago ....... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 Three months 
ig er lo oe —— fa, oie ago (November, 1926)..........ccccccccssssssesss 38.43 
Shapes, Philadelphia. .......csssssssssssesee 2.12 222 222 2.17 One year ago, (February, 1926)..........sc:cccccssssssssssscese 38.95 
SPUN n> sinsshctunsusesinvabenstsase@hetioce® 2.00 2.10 2:10 2.10 
a tn wee 1:90 190 190 1.85 Ten years ago, (February, 1917).......cccccccsssscscesseeess 56.76 
Tank plates, Philadelphia... 2.22 2.22 2.22 2.12 Fourteen years ago (February, 1913).............:cccccese 28.05 
Ce ee re eee ce ee eT UMMM MMU MLL uM MMMM MMMM 





tons of basic is closed this week, as expected, the 
price situation should be clarified. A merchant 
stack has been blown out at Chicago. 

Steel ingot production in January—3,806,888 
gross tons—was at the annual rate of 45,530,000 
tons, which compares with an actual total of 
47,133,517 tons for 1926. The daily average of 
146,419 tons in January compares with 133,538 
tons in December and 159,633 tons in January, 
1926. Both the total and the average daily out- 
puts for January were the best since last October. 

For the eleventh consecutive week the IRON 
TRADE REVIEW composite of fourteen leading iron 
and steel products has registered a decline. This 
week this barometer stands at $37.06, compared 
with $37.32 last week. 


Late News Flashes 


Valley Independents Cross 80 Per Cent 

Youngstown, O., Feb. 8.—Expansion of open 
hearth operations in this district by five or six 
furnaces additional to those lighted last week 
brings the valley steel rate up to 80 to 82 per cent 
among independents. Sheet mill operations are 
about 84 per cent, bar mill 65 per cent, tube mill 
70 per cent, strip 90 per cent, tin plate 100 per 
cent, and pipe and skelp 80. 





Chicago District Operations Improving 
Chicago, Feb. 8.—Mill operations are slightly 
above 80 per cent. 


Illinois Steel Co. has blown 
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in another blast furnace at Gary, making ten of 
the 12 stacks there active. Steelworks stacks in 
the district now in blast number 26 out of 36. 
Bar mill operations are estimated at 90 per cent. 
Sheet mill operations are to be reduced because 
of the installation of a new sheet bar mill by In- 
land Steel Co. 


a 


Fluorspar Dumping Probe Is On 

Washington, Feb. 8.—A communication has 
been received by the custom service here charg- 
ing dumping of fluorspar on the American mar- 
ket and asking an investigation. It is understood 
a preliminary survey will be made to see if there 
is any justification. Iron and steel division of the 
tariff commission has completed its field work on 
fluorspar and figures are being worked up for the 
advisory board of the commission. 





Schedules at Pittsburgh Are Heavier 

Pittsburgh, Feb. 8.—At 75 to 80 per cent steel- 
making in the greater Pittsburgh area has regis- 
tered slight improvement. While one independent 
steel interest only has four open hearths on out 
of 12, others have 10 or 11 out of 12, and one has 
12 out of 14. Carnegie Steel Co.’s plants at Home- 
stead and Duquesne are operating on practically 
full schedules, with sufficient order for that rate 
for many weeks. Sheetmaking has stepped up- 
ward a trifle, now averaging 65 and 70 per cent. 
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Current Rolled Steel Prices 


PRICES, CENTS PER POUND, UNLESS OTHERWISE 


Semifinished Material 
Prices per gross ton 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
4 x 4-inch base 











Pittsburgh, open-hearth ......... $34.00 to 35.00 
Pittsburgh, bessemer .............. 34.00 to 35.00 
| ee 34.00 to 35.00 
Philadeiphia 40.30 
Co ee a a 85.00 
Forging, Pittsburgh. .................... 39.00 to 40.00 
Forging, Philadelphia. .............. 45.30 
SHEET BARS 
Re nes aes 35.00 to 36.00 
Youngstown 35.00 to 36.00 
Cleveland 34.00 
R SLABS 
eee 34.00 to 35.00 
Youngstown = . 34.00 to 35.00 
Cleveland 34.00 
Pittsburgh 43.00 
Cleveland 43.00 
Chicago 44.00 





Standard extras, $5 for screw stock; $15 
for acid wire rods. Carbon extras, $3 for 
0.20 to 0.40; $5 for 0.41 to 0.55; $7.50 for 
0.56 to 0.75; $10 over 0.75. 











SKELP 
en eee 1.90¢ 
Universal skelp, Pittsburgh .... 1.90c 
Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh........ 1.90¢ 

Standard Structural Shapes 
Pittsburgh .. 1.90¢ to 2.00c 
Philadelphia ‘ 2.i2¢ to 2.32¢c 
New York 2.09c to 2.24c 
Chicago ............ se 2.00c to 2.10¢ 
Cleveland _....... . 2.09¢ to 2.19¢ 
Birmingham 2.05c to 2.15¢ 
Pittsburgh 1.90¢ 
Philadelphia .. 2.02c to 2.22¢ 
IE, cricpaict a cditas cedibabitantnlaseael 2.09¢ to 2.24c 
eee 2.00c to co 10¢ 
ESSER ee .09¢ 
Birmingham 2.05c to 15c 

Iron and Steel Bars 
Pittsburgh, soft steel ............ 1.90c to 2.00c 
Pittsburgh, cold finishing ......... 2.15¢ 
Pittsburgh, forging quality .... 2.15¢ 





Philadelphia, soft steel 2.22c to 2.32c 
New York, soft steel 2.24c to 2.34c 
Chicago, soft steel ...............000 2.00c to 2.10¢ 
Cleveland, soft steel ..... . 1.90¢ to 2.09c 
Birmingham, soft steel . . 2.05¢ to 2.15¢ 
San Francisco, soft steel -60¢ 
Pittsburgh, refined iron ........ 3.00c to 4.50c 
Pittsburgh, reinforcing billet.... 2.00c to 2.10¢ 
Youngstown, reinf. billet, base 1.90c to 2.00c 
eS a 1.90¢ to 2.10c 
Mill, rail steel . ainsi 1.80¢ 
Philadelphia, common iron 2.22¢ 
New York, common iron ....... 2.24¢ 
Chicago, common iron. ............ 2.00¢ 
Hoops, Bands, Strips 
Hoops, Pitts., 6 in and under 2.20ct 40c 
Bands, Pitts., 6 in. and under 2.20c hed : 40¢ 


Bands, 2.10c to 2.20c 
Hot rolled strip steel, 
burgh, stamping 

A Ee 
Hot rolled strip steel, Chicago 2.40c to 2.60c 
Bands, Chicago, under 6 inches 2.50c to 2.60c 
3ands, Chicago, 6 in. and over 2.44c to 2.50c 


Pittsburgh over 6 in. 

Pitts- 
quality, 
2.10¢ to 2.20¢ 





Cold rolled strip steel, hard 

coils, 1% inches and wider 

by 0.100-inch and heavier, 

Te 2.90c to 3.00c 
Worcester Mass i 3.90¢ 
RUE «. ececshiddintesmoartacdnincpastateiaes 8.30c to 3.70c 


Cold Finished Steel 


Cold finished stee] bars, drawn, 
or rolled, Pittsburgh, Chica- 


Se INI». “piicciininscaisivastetnceanetece 2.40c 
yO aS 2.50c to 2.65¢ 
Steel shafting turned and pol- 

ished Pittsburgh, Chicago .... 2.60c 


Screw stock base Cleveland $1 higher 
than Pittsburgh and Chicago. 


Hot Rolled Alloy Steel 
Pittsburgh or Chicago 
S. A. E. Series— 
2300 (3% per cent nickel) 4.35c to 4.50¢ 


Rails, Track Material 


Standard bessemer rails, mill $43.00 
Standard open-h’th rails, mill 43.00 
Relaying rails, St. Louis........ 24.00 to 31.00 
Relaying rails, Pittsburgh ...... 23.00 to 25.00 
Light rails, 25 to 45, mills........ 86.00 
Angle bars, Chicago base 2.75¢ 


Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh...... 2.80c to 2.90¢ 


Spikes, small railroad, 7-16- 
inch and smaller, Pitts........ 2.90¢ 
Spikes, boat and barge, Pitts. 3.10¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago........ 2.90¢ 
Track bolts, Pitts. standard.... 3.90c to 4.25¢ 
Track bolts, Chicago ................ 3.90c 
Tie plates, Chicago, Pittsburgh 2.35c 
Wire Products 
To Jobbers in Carloads 
Dealers 5 cents per 100 pounds extra 
F.o.b. Cleveland and Pittsburgh base. 
RN REI Sas cccwstntacnunpcitninasiodsndins 2.55¢ 
Galvanized nails smaller than 
NII; cut didinieistisnecsacictncbapstnioeicnveked 4.80c 
Galv’d nails, l-inch and over 4.55¢ 
OS RSENS Sree eee 2.40¢ 
PRUNE TIED © cewtivensstncicpessinsinnnes 2.55¢ 
Galvanized wire No. 9 gage 3.00c 
Barbed wire painted.................... 3.00¢ 
Barbed wire, galvanized .......... 3.25¢ 
i RS er ener 3.00c 
Galvanized staples 3. oo 






Coated nails, 100 lb. kegs, subject to Sep 
1, 1926, extra card over wire nail base. 


Woven wire fencing (retail- 
ers) 1214 gage, 26-in. high 
7-in. bars and 12-in. stays, 
per 100 rods, f.o.b. Pitts... $20.03 
Joliet, DeKalb and Waukegan, Ill., An- 


derson, Ind., and Chicago prices $1 per ton 
over Cleveland-Pittsburgh base on _ prod- 
ucts made there; Duluth $2 higher, Worces- 


ter, Mass., and Fairfield, Ala., $3 higher. 
Sheets 
SHEET MILL BLACK 
No. 24, Pittsburgh base .......... 2.90c to 3.00c 
No. 24, Philadelphia, delivered 3.12c to 3.22¢ 
No. 24, Gary, Indiana Harbor 3.00c 
No. 24, Chicago, delivered 3.05¢ 
No. 24, Birmingham, base.... 3.15¢ 
TIN MILL, BLACK 
OO . . , a e 3.00c to 3.10c 
Blo: BB, GHP YG WRC cccaccccsccccseseres 2 3.10c to 3.20¢ 
GALVANIZED 
No. 24, Pittsburgh, base ........ 3.75¢ 
No. 24, Philadelphia, delivered 4.07c to 4.17c 
No. 24, Gary, Indiana Harbor 3.80c to 3.90c 
No. 24, Chicago, delivered . 8.85c to 3.95¢ 
No. 24, Birmingham, base.... 4.00c to 4.05c 
BLUE ANNEALED 
No. 10, Pittsburgh, base ...... 2.15c to 2.25c 
No. 10, Philadelphia, delivered 2.52c to 2.62c 
No. 10, Gary, Indiana Harbor 2.30c to 2.40c 
No. 10, Chicago, delivered...... 2.35c to 2.45¢ 
No. 10, Birmingham, base.... 2.50c to 2.55c 
AUTOMOBILE SHEETS 
No. 20, Pittsburgh, base........ 4.15¢ 


Tin and Terne Plate 


Prices per 100-pound box, a. es 


*Tin plate, coke base .............. 
Gary, Ind., base 10 cents higher. 
Long ternes, No. 24, base...... 4.80 


*This price is subject to quantity differ- 
entials established by individual regulations. 


Iron and Steel Pipe 
Base Discounts Pittsburgh and Lorain, O. 
to Jobbers in Carloads 
Black Galv. 
1 to 8-inch butt steel 
1 to 1%-inch, butt iron 
Indiana Harbor, Ind., and Evanston, IIl., 
2 points less. Chicago del. 2% points less. 


Boiler Tubes 
Less Carload Discounts—Carloads 4 Points 
Additional—F.o.b. Pittsburgh Mills 

Stee] 344, to B84-1NCH  on....ecreecrerseesees 68% 
Charcoal iron, 8% to 44-inch 5 
Seamless hot rolled 34%, to 8%4-inch 46 off 

Further discounts of seven 5 per cents 
for carloads and six 5 per cents for less- 
carload, on lap welded steel. On seamless 
hot rolled several more 5 per cents. 


‘ me vr * 
Chain, Piling, Cut Nails 
Chain, i-in. proof coil, Pitts. 6.00¢ 
Sheet piling base, Pittsburgh 2.25¢ — 
Cut nails, c. L, f.o.b. mills...... -80¢ 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 








STATED 
Over 24-inch, Chicago 45.20 
Four-inch, Birmingham 40.00 to 41.00 
Six-inch and over, Birming’m 386.00 to 87.00 
Four-inch, New York  ........... 53.50 to 55.60 
Six-inch and over, New York 49.50 to 51.60 
Standard fittings, Bir. base.... $110.00 
6 to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch, plus 
$20; 4-inch, plus $20; 38-inch, plus $20; 


gas pipe fittings, $5 higher. 
Class A pipe is $5 higher than Class B 


Nuts and Bolts 


F.o.b. basing points, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Birmingham and Chicago. 

Prices named are for 1. c. 1. lots. Car- 

loads take an extra 5 per cent off on car- 


riage, machine and plow bolts and lag 

screws, 

*Hot pressed square tapped or blank 
esliadaletehalbilalisadid oicaphancaavuscs welt sapeveni eos $4.00 off list 

PUT, SOOIIIIL, necscrcasasnnssececetssined $4.40 off list 


*Cold punched square or hexagon blank 
EES I Te $4.10 off list 
gS, eae .-..$4.10 off list 
Cold punched U. S. S. semifinished 





hexagon nuts %-inch and larger 

sipiaiaeagga inertia take aaaetnaveatinons 75, 10 and 6 off 
Cold punched U. S. S. semifinished 

hexagon nuts 9/16-inch and smaller 

saicajeasialneasukaicenmbanadcatéaboseniewecedl 80, 10 and 5 off 
Cold finished S. A. E. semifinished 
5g-inch and larger .. —_ 10, 10 and 5 off 
Cold finished S. semifinished 


9/16-inch and Bi. og 80, 10, 10 and 6 off 
Add 25 cents per cwt. on cold punched 
and hot pressed nuts. 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 
( x 6-inch, smaller and shorter) 
Rolled thread 50, and 10 
Cut thread (al) sizes) 
Carriage bolts (Eagle list) 65 
MACHINE BOLTS 
(% x 4-inch, hot } peomees nuts) 
Rolled thread ........... 60 and 10 
PIE RII utesincnecdcncniesaicndicness 50, “10 and 10 
(All sizes cold punched nuts) 
*, Sl ee a eer 45 10 and 5 
Lag screws 10 and 10 
Plow bolts Nos. 3 and 7 heads 50 and 10 
All other standard heads  ..........:ccese 
etbnlteandneiaieata 50 and 10 off plus 20 per cent 
Tap belts 30 off 
Bolt ends with hot pressed nuts........ 
50, 10 and 10 
Bolt ends with cold punched nuts........ 
scpichaatelidsteuceussnsbsbsepeibesnaiuatelicdias 45, 10 and 5 
SERENE AMMEN sccncisdenndeinisnencmevens 50, 10 and 10 off 
Rough stud bolts with nuts (250 
pieces or more of a size)....40 and 10 off 
Stove bolts, 80, 10 and 5 off in bulk. In 
packages, 80, 10 and 5 plus 2% off. 
| ER LCR epee aeee ee Ree 60 and 5 off 
SEMIFINISHED CASTELLATED AND 
SLOTTED NUTS 
Per 1000 f.o.b. maker’s plant, frt. —— 
S.A.E. U.S 


and 10 


off 
off 


Castellated Ssanal 
4.40 $4 









5.15 5.15 

6.20 6.60 

7.90 9.00 

10.10 10.50 

13.80 14.20 

17.00 17.30 

28.50 24.00 

86.00 86.00 

55.50 58.00 

89.00 89.00 

126.00 131.00 

183.50 183.50 

210.00 210.00 

a CAP SCREWS 

NS caakcinciiaioemniicienseennes 80 and 10 off 
RNID ccsscacvcsbuscaomhiahbesnepenuce 80, 10 and 10 off 


eons HEAD SET SCREWS 
ed massing ..80 and 5 off 


Mil! 

Upset aia 80, 10 and 5 off 
Rivers 

Structural rivets, carloads, 


Pittsburgh and Cleveland.... 2.30c to 2.60¢ 
Structural rivets, c.l., Chi........ 2.60¢ 
**Rivets, 7/16-inch and small- 


er, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 70, 10 and 5& 
to 70 and 10 off. 
**Rivets, —— and smaller, Chi- 


allowed on 800 pon or more. 
Washers 


8100 (Nickel chromium) .......... 8.40c to 3.50c Prices per net ton 

6100 (Cirome vanadium) . 4.25c to 4.30¢ Class B Pipe Wrought c.)., Chicago dist....$6.40 to 6.50 off 
6100 ‘Chrome vanad, spring) 8.80e Four-inch, Chicago  ...........s000+ $47.70 to 49.20 Wrought c¢.l., Pitts. dist....6.75 to 6.50 off 
9250 Silico-mang. spring)........ 8.20c to8.25c Six-inch to 24-inch, Chicago.... 43.70 to 45.20 Lock washers, f.o.b. factory... .85 to 90 off 
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Pig Iron 


Market Is More Active—Large Sales Closed 
for Second Quarter at Current Prices— 
Easier Trend Still Noted 





WEEK of more active selling of pig iron 
some leading pro- 


has developed the fact 


ducers are taking substantial orders for 


second quarter at present prices, despite fears placed quietly 


they have expressed regarding 


strike. Sales at Cleveland since 


results of a coal 


Feb. 1 exceed 


in the market are in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, 
though good business was reported in the eastern 
districts. A large aggregate of orders have been 
in the last two weeks, radiator 
interests figuring in this. An inquiry for around 
4000 tons of basic for Alliance, O., is expected 


55,000 tons, a considerable portion of which are to clarify the price this week. Cleveland fur- 


for the second quarter. The 


ITTSBURGH, Feb. 8.—A buyers’ 

market still prevails in pig iron. 

Valley producers selling here 

deny quoting $17.50 and $18.50 
on basic and bessemer, respectively, 
and point to sales of bessemer in the 
past few days, aggregating 2600 tons, 
at $19, valley. The largest individ- 
ual lot involved 1000 tons. Quota- 
tions on basic now are being tested 
by the inquiry from American Steel 
Foundries, Alliance, O., for 2500 to 
4000 tons. Some _ valley producers 
will not quote below $18, valley. Mal- 
leable and No. 2 plain are quoted 
$18 to $18.50. Some producers say 
they would rather put out their fur- 
naces than go below $18.50. The 
largest inquiry pending, that of Titus- 
ville Iron Works for 500 tons each 
of No. 3 and No. 2, is scheduled 
for closing Thursday. Norfolk & 
Western railroad wants 250 tons of 
malleable; $18 and $18.50 have been 
quoted. One buyer closed 200 tons 
of malleable at the latter price late 
last week. Foundry iron sales at 
$18.50 are confined to single carloads. 

Boston, Feb. 8.—Expansion in pig 
iron buying continues throughout New 
England. Prices are low and con- 
sumers are in receptive mood. For 
first half $17.50, base, Buffalo, has 
been quoted, and concessions even be- 
low this figure are offered for prompt 
delivery. Sales of the week are esti- 
mated at 15,000 tons. 

New York, Feb. 8.—About 10,000 
tons of pig iron was sold in this ter- 
ritory in the past week. Central 
Foundry Co. bought 2000 to 5000 tons 
for its Lansdale and Dundalk plants. 
New York Air Brake Co. placed 1500 
tons of foundry and malleable. An- 
other interest purchased 2000 tons. 
One consumer now is asking for prices 
on 2000 tons. Otherwise current in- 
quiry is small. Eastern Pennsylvania 
foundry iron ranges lower, from $21 
to $21.50, base. furnace, and $21 has 
been shaded. The $18, base, Buffalo, 
price is freely offered and_ silicon 
differentials are waived. The $18 
price is understood to have been 
slightly shaded. 

Buffalo, Feb. 8.—Pig iron sales in 
the past week increased the _ total 
business taken here in three or four 
weeks to well over 50,000 tons. No 
single order was for more than 2000 
tons. While several Buffalo makers 
have gone back to $19, base, on dis- 
trict business there are indications of 


most active spots 


an extension of the price warfare 
which began early in January. The 
largest inquiry is one for 800 tons 
for General Electric Co. 

Cleveland, Feb. 8.—Larger sales of 
pig iron for second quarter, growing 





Pig Iron Prices 


Prices per gross ton 


Bessemer, valley furnace ................ $19.00 
Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh _.......... 20.76 
Basic, valley furnace saconssecsane BUSOU 0016.00 
Basic, del., Pittsburgh . 19.26 to 19.76 
*Basic, Buffalo furnace 18.00 to 18.50 
Basic, del., eastern Pa........ .. 21.25 to 21.50 
Malleable, valley furnace . 18.00 to 18.50 





Malleable, del. Pittsburgh ............ 19.76 to 20.26 
Malleable, del., Cleveland _.......... 19.00 
*Malleable, Chicago furnace ........ 20.50 
*Malleable, Buffalo furnace ........ 18.00 to 19.00 
Malleable, del., eastern Pa........ 22.25 to 22.75 
No. IX Eastern del., Phila........ 22.76 to 23.76 
*No. IX, Buffalo furnace .............. 19.50 to 20.00 
*No. 1 foundry, Chicago furnace 21.00 
No. foundry, valley furnace...... 18.00 to 18.50 


9 
No. 2 foundry del. Pittsburgh.... 19.76 to 20.26 
*No. 2 foundry, Buffalo furnace .. 18.00 to 19.00 


No. 2 fdy. Everett, Mass., fur.... 21.00 to 21.50 
*No. 2 foundry, Chicago furnace 20.50 
No. 2 foundry, Granite City 20.50 to 21.00 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton furnace.... 20.00 
No. 2 foundry, del., Cleveland........ 19.00 
No. 2 foundry, del, Phila........ 21.76 to 22.76 
No. 2 foundry, N. J., tidewater 21.28 to 24.76 
No. 2X, eastern del., Phila........ 22.26 to 23.26 


No. 2X east N. J., tidewater.... 21.78 to 25.26 
*No. 2X, foundry, Buffalo fur..... 19.00 to 19.50 


No. 2X, eastern del., Boston........ 25.65 to 26.15 
No. 2X, Buffalo, del., Boston........ 24.16 to 24.66 
Continental foundry f.o.b. Boston 21.50 to 22.50 
No. 2 Alabama, Birmingham........ 18.00 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Cincinnati... 21.69 
No. 2 Tenn., Birmingham base.... 18.00 
No. 2 Tenn., del. Cincinnati ........ 21.69 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Philadelphia 24.01 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Chicago...... 24.01 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Chicago 

CBGTEO: ONG PRE)” vccccceesrecccsssecs 23.18 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Boston (rail 

GE WOUND | scopacctninssicestspticcacseonnnins 25.41 
No. Alabama, del. Cleveland.... 24.01 
No. 2 Alabama, del. St. Louis.... 23.42 
No. 2X, Virginia furnace ............. 22.00 
No. 2X, Virginia, del. Phila........ yy ey! 
No. 2X, Virginia, del. Jers. City 27.54 
No. 2X, Virginia, del., Boston.... 27.92 
Gray forge, eastern Pa. furnace.. 21.50 
Gray forge, val. del. Pitts............ 19.26 to 19.76 
Low phos., standard, valley ...... 28.00 
Low ophos., standard. Phila. .... 25.76 to 29.79 
Low phos., Lebanon, furnace..... 24.00 
Charcoal, Birmingham ..............008 29.00 
Charcoal, Superior, del. Chicago.. 27.04 


Silvery iron Jackson county, Ohio furnace, 
5 per cent $25.50; 6 per cent $26.50; 7 per 
cent $27.50; 8 per cent $28.50; 9 per cent 
$30.00; 10 per cent $32.00; 11 per cent $34.00: 
12 per cent $36.000; 13 per cent $38.00: and 
14 per cent $40.00. 

Bessemer ferrosilicon, Jackson county, Ohio, 
furnace, 10 per cent $34.00; 11 per cent $36.00; 
12 per cent $36.00; 13 per cent $38.00; and 
14 per cent $42.00; 15 per cent $45.00; 16 per 
cent $47.00; 17 per cent $49.50. 





*For local delivery. 





naces have marked down foundry iron 50 cents. 


out of melters’ fear of the consequence 
of a coal strike, feature the market. 
Several furnace interests are accept- 
ing the business at the same prices 
prevailing for first quarter. Further 
reductions of current quotations have 
made the offers especially attractive 
to buyers. During the week furnace 
interests with main offices here booked 
51,000 tons, almost double the pre- 
ceding week’s volume. Local sales im- 
proved to around 5000 tons, mainly 
in moderate size lots. The local mar- 
ket is down 50 cents, to $19, delivered. 
The former price of $19.50 was 25 
cents under the figure at which valley 
furnaces selling at $18, base, furnace, 
could have delivered iron in Cleveland. 
The reduction is a reflection of local 
competition. While $18, base, Cleve- 
land furnace, is said to be the repre- 
sentative figure for delivery in other 
sections of the state, silicon differen- 
tials have been waived. American 
Steel Foundries, Alliance, O., is in- 
quiring for about 5000 tons of basic 
iron. 

Chicago, Feb. 8—Spot sales of 
northern iron are fair at $20.50, for 
nearby shipment. January spot busi- 
ness was 50 per cent in excess of 
December’s, and February’s orders are 
not far behind those of January. Up- 
ward of 500 tons of foundry iron 
was sold in the past week in St. Paul 
and Minneapolis for February and 
March, at $20.50. Chicago furnaces 
booked 500 tons of foundry iron and 
300 tons of malleable for Benton Har- 
bor, Mich., at the same price. Sev- 
eral fair releases from automobile 
malleable foundries have been re- 
ceived. One Iroquois furnace is out 
for repairs, leaving four of ten mer- 
chant stacks active, the active units 
being one Iroquois, one Federal, one 
Mayville and one Zenith. Two small 
inquiries for low phosphorus iron are 
pending. 

Cincinnati, Feb. 8.—Pig iron de- 
mand is quiet. One sale of 500 tons 
in central Ohio is reported by a Cin- 
cinnati firm, and another of 400 tons 
in the South by another Cincinanti 
firm. An Alliance, O. foundry is in- 
quiring for around 4000 tons of basic 
iron. It is understood about 200 tons 
of the inquiry from Kuhns Bros., Day- 
ton, O., for several lots of foundry 
iron to be delivered over the next 
three or four months has been placed, 
leaving about 600 tons pending. 

St. Louis, Feb. 8.—Pig iron buying 

(Concluded on Page 423) 
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Coke 





Demand for 
Picks Up—Furnace Sales Slow 
—Prices Are Steady 


Foundry Fuel 








ITH a coal strike in prospect for April 1, and the possi- 
bility of it affecting the Connellsville district consumers of 
furnace coke are not attempting to stock up because of the 


deterioration of supplies. 


lots for nonmetallurgical purpose. 
Prices are the 


for foundry fuel. 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 8.—Beehive coke 
sales are limited to small lots for 
nonmetallurgical purposes. These are 
bringing $3.25 for spot delivery, al- 
though some operators will not go 
below $3.35. A few have stipulated 
$3.50 as minimum, because even that 
price represents a loss. No inquiries 
are pending for extended deliveries as 
merchant furnace interests believe it 
is impractical to store coke in suf- 
ficient quantities, due to deterioration, 
to make the effort worth while. If 
a coal strike affects the’ Connellsville 
district blast furnaces dependent on 
it will blow out. Some coke sellers 
believe inquiries for contract fuel may 
develop from merchant stacks before 
April 1. These makers will not com- 
mit themselves to prices for second 
quarter. There are no developments 
as regards large contracts for medium 
sulphur coke which expire on that 
date. Some increase in inquiry for 
foundry coke is noted. While $4.25 to 
$4.50 still prevail for delivery before 
April 1, $5 or higher is quoted for 
delivery beyond that date. Some $3.75 
and $4 quotations are available in the 
spot market; premium brands are sell- 
ing at $5.50. 

Production of coke in the Connells- 
ville region for the week ended Jan. 
29 was 135,400 tons, compared with 
133,020 tons in the preceding week, 
according to the Connellsville Courier. 

Boston, Feb. 8.—New coke demand 
is quiet. The rate of melt and ship- 
ping instructions hold about level. 
The price has been marked down to 
$12.50, delivered. 

New York, Feb. 8.—Owing to de- 
mand to be accumulated at consum- 
ing plants in anticipation of a coal 
strike, prices have advanced on spot 





Coke Prices 


Beehive, Ovens 
Prices per net ton 





Connellsville furnace $3.25 to 4.00 
Connellsville foundry . 8.75 to 4.50 
New River foundry 7.00 to 8.00 
New River furnace 6.00 
Wise county furnace 4.25 to 4.75 
Wise county foundry .. 6.00to 5.50 
RARE DORIEEY ~ cccvcscesesessesiorcmecions 6.00 
By-Product 
Foundry, Newark, N. J.; del. ... 9.59 to 10.77 
Foundry, Chicago, ovens.............. 9.75 
Foundry, New England, del 12.50 
Foundry, St. Louis ...........c.....ccccee 10.50 
Foundry, Granite City, IIl.. ae 10.50 
Foundry, Birmingham ....... 6.50 to 6.00 
Foundry Indianapolis, del... 10.25 


Foundry, Ashland, Ky........... ss 8.00 
Foundry, Portsmouth, O. 7.50 





OMT Ue IL Oe 


Sales of this grade are confined to small 


A little better demand is noted 
same as a week ago. 


beehive foundry coke, now held at 
$4.50 to $5, Connellsville. New Eng- 
land by-product coke makers are quot- 
ing foundry coke at $12.50, delivered, 
New England, a drop of 50 cents. 

Cincinnati, Feb. 8.—While furnace 
coke is moving in fair volume, new or- 
ders are lacking. Portsmouth  by- 
product coke has been reduced from 
$8 to $7.50, with no change in Ash- 
land product, or Indianapolis coke. 

Detroit, Feb. 8.—Demand for found- 
ry coke is showing slight improve- 
ment, although current requirements 
are below normal. Local foundries are 
gradually stepping up_ production 
schedules as a result of increased ac- 
tivity in the motor industry. Found- 
ry coke still is quotable at $10.50, 
ovens. 

St. Louis, Feb. &8.—By-product coke 
manufacturers report a slightly quick- 
ened demand for foundry grades, re- 
flecting an increase in melt at plants 
which have been on part time oper- 
ations since the holidays. <A broader 
inquiry from western and southwest- 
ern melters is reported. Prices re- 
main quotably unchanged on _ all 
grades. 

Birmingham, Ala., Feb. 8.—Warm 
weather affected the foundry coke 
trade recently, but the market is firm 
at $5.50 to $6. New contracts are 
being closed. Shipments are active. 
Consumption by local pipe foundries 
has increased. 





Ferroalloys 








Markets Firm—Few Ferromanganese 
Users To Cover 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 8.—Changes are 
not numerous in the ferroalloys mar- 
ket. The only buying of ferroman- 
ganese to be done is by some small 
users who stocked heavily late last 
year. Consumption has increased the 
past ten days. Contract specifications 
have shown considerable increase. A 
strong price situation prevails. Spieg- 
eleisen is similarly situated; the open 
market figure is $37, furnace on 10 
to 21 per cent. Deiiveries of 50 per 
cent ferrosilicon against $85, delivered, 
contracts are being made with regular- 
ity and lower grades likewise are mov- 
ing against contracts at regular prices. 
No prices below $1.05 per pound, con- 
tained, are encountered on ferrotung- 
sten except in a few instances where 
tungsten ore has been sent to con- 








centrators for reduction and where the 
latter accept no responsibility for the 
quality of the resultant ferrotungsten, 
Regular material is firm at $1.05. 

New York, Feb. 8.—There continues 
a strong disposition in certain pro- 
duction quarters to advance ferro- 
manganese. It is pointed out that 
$100, duty paid, tidewater, is a lower 
selling price than is justified by pres- 
ent cost of production in this coun- 
try. A few moderate size tonnages 
remain to be closed for first half. 

Machinery has been set in motion 
for giving consideration to whether 
ferromanganese recently sold here for 
shipment from England is coming into 
this country in violation of the anti- 
dumping act. If a review of the 
factors involved makes it seem ad- 
visable, customs appraisers would be 
ordered to hold up appraisals of ferro- 
manganese imports under bond, sub- 
ject to an investigation to determine 
whether the antidumping law was be- 
ing violated. 

Chicago, Feb. 8.—The market for 
ferroalloys and spiegeleisen is tight, 
with domestic producers sold up. One 
ferromanganese contract for first half 
was closed during the week at $100, 
eeaboard. 


Bars, Shapes Lead Sales 
of German Steel 


New York, Feb. 8.—The principal 
business in German steel here contin- 
ues to involve bars and shapes, selling 
at 1.75c to 1.80c, base, duty paid. 
To the base price is added the regular 
European extras, which are half the 
American. Much merchant pipe has 
been sold to jobbers by German im- 
porters. It is understcod this mate- 
rial has brought 34% to 5 per cent 
less than the delivered price on do- 
mestic pipe. Fair orders are being 
obtained for nails at 2.75¢ to 2.80e, 
base duty paid, the regular American 
extras being added. There is a fair 
sale of German floor plate, which is 
bringing about 2.50c, base duty paid. 
Sales of plain wire, sheets, strip and 
bands also are reported but these are 
slow. 


Pe TT TW) 


Ferroalloy Prices 


tFerromanganese 78 to 8&2 per 


RE. IIE Saini ckcoeneinccvenuecncvees $100.00 
Ferromanganese delivered  Pitts- 

SS RE Re enna ene 104.79 
Spiegeleisen 19 to 21 per cent 

domestic furnace ...... 87.00 


Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, freight 

| EER Re ee ae nee 85.00 to 87.50 
Ferrotungsten standard, per pound 

contained 
Ferrochrome, 60 to 70 chro- 

mium, 4 to 6 carbon, cents per 

pound contained, delivered ....... 11.50 
Ferrovanadium, 30 to 40. per 

cent, per pound estimated, ac- 


1.06 


cording to analysis ................c000 $8.15 to 8.66 
Ferro-carbon-titanium, car lots, 
producers plant, net ton ............ 200.00 


Ferrophosphorus, per ton, car- 
load, 17 to 19 per cent, Rock- 
dale, Tenn., basis (18 per cent 
POROAIELD :  davnacocbsbeicecnsasauchnsnnisaieoastn 91.00 

Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, per 
ton, carload, 23 to 25 per cent, 
f.o.b. Anniston, Ala., (24 per 
cent materials) Satheakesattion 


tDuty paid. 


122.60 
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Plates 





Tone of Market 
Railroads and Oil Interests Tak- 
ing Good Tonnages 


Improving— 








HE plate market continues moderately active. The largest 
demand is coming from the railroads and car builders, with 
oil tank requirements second. A larger demand for tanks 


for western fields also is in prospect. 
ruary business is exceeding that of January. 


Some interests report Feb- 
One of the largest 


awards in the week was 2300 tons for a New Jersey pipe line. 


PLATE PRICES, PAGE 408 


New York, Feb. 8.—Good buying 
continues to feature the plate market. 
Contract for the Kearny, N. J., pipe 
line has gone to East Jersey Pipe Co., 
and the 2300 tons of plates will be 
furnished by Carnegie Steel Co. 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey con- 
tinues in the market for 450 tons of 
tank work at Baltimore and 175 tons 
of tank work at Charleston. Eastern 
mills are operating at 50 to 60 per 
cent. Best demand is coming from 
the railroads. Oil requirements, in- 
cluding tonnage for gasoline tanks for 
filling stations, are second. The cur- 
rent price continues firm at 1.90c, 
base, Pittsburgh, equivalent to 2.24c, 
delivered, New York. Staten Island 
Shipbuilding Co. has received 500 tons 
of German plates which it ordered last 
July. The plates were bought at 
1.95c, base, laid down on the com- 
pany’s dock, duty and all other 
charges paid. The surface condition 
of the plates is good, but the plates 
are about an inch wider and an inch 
longer than specified. The plates will 
be used by the Staten Island com- 
pany’s related interest—Colonial Tank 
Co.—for manufacture into. gasoline 
filling tanks. Further sales of Ger- 
man plates seem unlikely. For one 
reason, importers say they now could 
not afford to sell at less than 2.05c 
to 2.10c, base, duty paid, and this is 
not sufficient to attract orders. 

Boston, Feb 8..—Demand for steel 
plates is dull. The price, 1.90c, Pitts- 
burgh, which has held for many 
weeks, is subject to slight reduction 
on favorable tonnage. 

Philadelphia, Feb. 8.—Plate demand 
continues good, enabling eastern Penn- 
sylvania mills to operate at 50 to 
60 per cent. The market continues 
1.90e, Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh, Feb. 8. 
are receiving considerable 


Plate mills 
business 


from car builders. Tank builders 
are specifying fairly well against 
contracts and other fabricators 


occasionally take fair size tonnages. 
More tankage is in prospect from 
Texas Co.; General Petroleum Corp., 
Torrance, Calif., and Roxana Petro- 
leum Corp. Boiler shops are order- 
ing sparingly. Plate awards have 
been few and far between, although 
several are pending. The price is 
unchanged at 1.90c. 

Cleveland. Feb. 8.._New business in 
plates for February to date has been 
in excess of the same period of Jan- 
uary, both in point of individual or- 
ders and tonnage. The tone of the 
market continues to improve and _ in- 


quiry is expanding moderately. The 
two barges placed by the Standard 
Oil Co. with the American  Ship- 
building Co. require 600 tons, mostly 
plates, each. The sanitarium project 
along the lake east of Cleveland, re- 
quiring over 600 tons, still is pending. 
The market continued 1.90c, Pitts- 
burgh, or 2.09c, delivered Cleveland. 

Chicago, Feb. 8.—Plate specifica- 
tions from car builders are developing. 
Plate mills have fair backlogs of tank- 
age business, which run two to three 
weeks. Some order books are de- 
ferred as much as six to seven weeks. 
Sales of plates for tankage during the 
week were under 5000 tons. 


CONTRACTS PLACED 











1000 tons, seven barges for a cement manu- 
facturer, to Nashville Bridge Co., Nashville, 
Tenn. 

350 tons, two covered barges for Inter Island 

Navigation Co., Honolulu, Hawaii, to Ameri- 

ean Bridge Co. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 








New Inquiry and Developments on 
Projects Previously Reported 


600 tons, three wharf boats for United States 
engineers at Dubuque, Iowa, St. Paul and 
Minneapolis; bids being taken. 

500 tons, 16-inch pipe line, East Bay Water 
Co., Oakland, Calif.; bids in Feb. 10. 

Tonnage unstated, fourteen 17,000-gallon stor- 
age tanks, Great Northern Equipment Co., 
St. Paul; bids asked. 


Scrapping Time Extended 


Washington, Feb. 8.—Shipping 
board has extended for one year, at 
the request of Henry Ford, the time 
in which the scrapping of 199 ship- 
ping board vessels by the Ford Mo- 
tor Co. is to be completed. The con- 
tract year expired Feb. 4. The Ford 
company has encountered difficulties 
in towing the boats from the James 
river to Detroit and in obtaining 
scrapping equipment. 





Semitinished 








Demand Shows Improvement 
—Price Reductions Do Not 
Appear to Be General 








HE market for semifinished material is slightly more active, 


and specifications have 
and the 


improved. 
majority of makers in the Mahoning valley appear 


While Pittsburgh mills 


to be holding to $386 for sheet bars and $35 for billets and slabs, 
some northern Ohio interests are offering all three at $34, mill, 


and even lower prices have been 


encountered. 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL PRICES, PAGE 408 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 8.—Prominent sem1- 
finished steel buyers are unable to un- 
cover the $33 price reported elsewhere 
on billets and $34 on sheet bars. One 
of the largest buyers of billets among 
the strip steel manufacturers has 
again paid $35; the only $33 quotation 
being reeeived having originated in 
Cleveland, but the freight rate of 
$2.90 made the delivered price $35.90. 
One of the largest tin bar buyers in 
this district sounded out the sheet 
bar market this week, and while some 
low prices were uncovered in Cleve- 
land the delivered price was such as 
to make it return to its regular source 
of supply at $386, Pittsburgh. Wire 
rods have declined $2, effective yester- 
day, but skelp is unchanged at 1.90ce. 

Youngstown, O., Feb. 8&.—Despite 
some rumors of competition in sheet 
bars and slabs from mills in outlying 
territory, sheet bars in this district 
hold firmly to $36, Pittsburgh and 
Youngstown, OQ. sillets continue to 
bring $35, same bases as sheet bars. 
Some satisfactery tonnages are in- 
volved in sheet bars and billets now 
being put on the books of the two 


local producers, and the question of 
deliveries now is. beginning to arise. 
The quickening of activity in valley 
sheet mills is being reflected in ex- 
panding production of steel mill oper- 
ations here. 

Cleveland, Feb. 8.—Specifications 
for sheets bars, billets and slabs show 
considerable improvement. The lead- 
ing merchant producer here has _ in- 
creased its operations to 12 of its 14 
open hearths. Competition between 
northern Ohio mills has been keen. 
The market here is quotable at $34, 
Cleveland, for sheet bars, billets and 
slabs, the usual differential having 
been dropped for the present. 

Chicago, Feb. 8.—Producers main- 
tain that $35, base, prevails for bil- 
lets, and that sheet bars are steady at 
$36, although the market is quiet. 


American Bridge Co. received an 
order from Inter Island Navigation 
Co., Honolulu, T. H., for two covered 
steel barges, 9 x 44 x 170 feet. The 
material will be shipped by rail to the 
eastern seaboard for delivery to San 


Francisco by the Panama eanal. 
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Iron and Steel Scrap Prices 


Corrected to Tuesday noon. Gross Tons Delivered to Consumer 


Steel Works Scrap 
HEAVY MELTING STEEL 





RE 13.00 to 13.50 
Boston (Gemlers)  .cccccccccceccsescores 10. 00 to 10.50 
Buffalo, No. 1 16.25 to 16.75 
MEIN TINT -O8 ssiticsncnisoceavasnosiomovecn 15.00 to 15.50 
Chicago ‘ ance 13.00 to 13.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) _................ 12.50 to 13.00 
Cleveland, No. 1. ............ we 14.50 to 15.00 
Cleveland, No. 2 ... 14.00 to 14.50 
ee «» 12.50 to 13.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania . 15.00 to 15.50 
Bethlehem delivery _................ 15.00 
New York (dealers) (railroad) 11.50 to 12.35 
New York (dealers) (yard) 8&.50to 9.00 
Pittsburgh No. 1 15,75 to 16.25 
St. Louis , 12.75 to 13.25 
a ee nen 16.50 
COMPRESSED SHEETS 
suffalo 14.50 to 15.00 


11.75 to 12.25 
14.00 to 14.50 


Cnicago 
Cleveland 


















REARS SEES e ieee eee 11.50 to 12.00 
Pittsburgh ; 15.00 
Valleys 15.25 to 15.75 
BUNDLED SHEETS 
i ee EE me 11.00 to 11.50 
Cincinnati acsenensind sienigiaaiions 8.50 to 9.00 
Cleveland : 12.75 to 13.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania 12.00 
i Re 14.00 
8t. Louis ......... 9.00 to 9.50 
SHEET CLIPPINGS, a, 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Detroit _......... 
St. Louis 0 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT 
EEE  ainccimsnhsanminasaibess 12.50 to 13.50 
SEIREID . © cicconitessssmnionianmncndavenniionss 17.00 to 17.50 
OHICRTO —.cnceeccoee .... 16.75 to 17.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) .. 17.00 to 17.50 
en . 13.00 to 14.00 
ee) GEMS Gicvbishinncneaseneieearnines 16.00 to 16.50 
STOVE PLATE 
PENS INII IRIS «- siccnrcccassseiesscnnminsenoisioces 14.00 to 15.00 
Boston (consumers) 12.50 to 13.00 
Buffalo 14.75 to 15.25 
ROY NONINED sctinccsscsispebenninuannes 14.00 to 14.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) (net) .... 8.50to 9.00 
Cleveland pues ? 12.00 to 12.50 
Detroit (net tons) saiaiaicahataidadele 11.50 to 12.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania . 12.50 to 13.00 
New York (dealers) ............... 9.50 to 10.50 
Pittsburgh —s ; 13.00 
St. Louis 15.00 to 15.50 
LOW PHOSPHORUS 
Buffalo, billet and bloom crops 18.00 to 18.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) .... 16.50 to 17.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania 19.00 to 20.00 
Pitts. billet and bloom crops 19.50 to 20.00 
Cleveiand, billet and bloom 
IE. sanieeevesoanncriceeniecine 17.50 
SHOVELING STEEL 
Chicago : 13.00 to 13.50 
Pittsburgh speakcueneeaniiagenes .. 12.00 to 12.50 
St. Louis 12.75 to 13.25 


KNUCKLES, COUPLERS, SPRINGS 


OUI hi clas cane neil a aies nscsmpbeinbicelonnies 16.00 to 16.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania .............. 18.00 to 18.50 
Pittsburgh 18.00 to 18.50 
ch ps at res 14.50 to 15.00 


FROGS, SWITCHES, GUARDS 
Chicago : 14.50 to 15.00 
St. Louis 14.25 


ANGLE BARS—STEEL 


to 14.75 






BND suctissasciinsectcaistntnvinsinioonsoiin 15.25 to oe 
Chicago . 15.00 to 15.5 

St. Louis . S 14.00 to 14.50 

Iron Mill Scrap 
RAILROAD WROUGHT 

SN UOIIID . inicrsidncnttuiiateaieniocsets 11.00 to 12.00 
Boston (dealers) . 12.00 to 12.50 
ee err 13.50 to 14.00 
SIE SRINODS 2B imenisituictdapienicarapabsesns 15.00 to 15.50 
Chicago, No. 1 14.00 to 14.25 
Chicago, No. 2 13.00 to 13.50 
Cincinnati, No. 1 (dealers) .... 11.50 to 12.00 
Be OSS ee 11.50 to 12.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............ 17.00 to 17.50 


14.50 to 15.00 
12.00 to 12.50 
15.75 to 16.25 
12.00 to 12.50 
12.75 to 13.25 


New York, No. 1 
Pittsburgh, No. 1 
Pittsburgh, No. 2 
St. Louis, No. 1 


St. Louis, No. 2 


(dealers).... 


WROUGHT PIPE 
(dealers) .. 9.00 
Pennsylvania 14.00 
13.00 to 13.50 


3oston 
Eastern 
Buffalo 


New York (dealers) 9.25 to 9.75 
YARD WROUGHT 
nD ON Ce 11.00 to 11.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............. 16.50 to 17.00 
BUSHELING 
Buffal 14.50 to 15.00 
Chicag¢ No. 1 11.50 to 12.00 
Chicago, No. 2 .. Fane . 8.75 to 9.25 
Cincinnati, No. 1 (dealers)... 8.00 to 8.50 


Cleveland, No. 2 11.50 to 11.75 
Pittsburgh, No. 1 13.50 to 14.00 











St. Louis, No. 1 11.00 to 11.50 
MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS 
SOARUINIINIONIIIR — cccccssssancinsnsecssscvcestinee 8. 00 to 8. 50 
Boston .00 to 7.50 

IND 2 Sesh esecnitrctelecsoudmaniananieenmnd 
RPUUMOURID._ sessincencacecinctccossun 
Cincinnati (dealers) : 
Cleveland 9.2% 
a ere eae 7.75 to 8.25 
Eastern Pennsy] 12.00 
New York (deale 8.00 to 8.35 
Pittsburgh ...... a. 00 to 11.5 
St. Louis 3.75 to 7.2 
CAST IRON BORINGS 
Birmingham (chemical) _........ 15.50 to 16.00 
Birmingham (plain) _........ . 8.00 to 8.50 
Boston Chemical  .........cccccccccceeeee 10.00 to 10.50 
Boston (dealers)  .......ccccccccsssceceee 8.00 to 8.50 
POEID:— Mkaiesisidicaevestecncbsbasiecnsadouinens 12.00 to 12.50 
Chicago 10.50 to 10.75 
Cincinnati (dealers) — ...........cc00 6.00 to 6. 50 
Cleveland 11.50 to 11.75 
Detroit 9.00 to 9.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............ 13.00 to 13.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania (chem.) 15.50 to 16.00 
New York (dealers) 8.25 to 8.75 
Pittsburgh 12.00 to 12.50 
St. Louis 10.00 to 10.50 
WD snvciincetisenpsnsnnaninastnnebuenes 13.50 


MIXED BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For blast furnace use 












Boston (dealers) 6.50 to 7.00 
Buffalo 2.75 to 18.25 
Cincinnati (dealers) 5.50 to 6.00 
Cleveland 11.50 to 12.00 
Detroit i apanbetess : 9.25 to 9.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania 12.00 to 13.00 
New York (dealers) R00 to &.3 

Pittsburgh 12 00 to 12.51 

PIPES AND FLUES 

Chicago (net) — ..........000 8.25 to 8.75 
Cincinnati (dealers) ate ace 
St Louis 9.50 to 10.00 


RAILROAD GRATE BARS 
13.00 to 18. 4 





5 SR ERs See en 0 
Chicago (net) . 13.75 to 14.2 
SUMMA INEE - con cchastsnschnctnasaconnconsetiie 12.00 to 12. 50 


12.50 to 13.00 
9.00 to 9.50 


14.00 to 14.50 


Eastern Pennsylvania 
New York (de 
St. Louis 


alers) 





Bostor 50to &.00 
Buffalo 13.00 to 13.50 
Chicago... w-. 9.25 to 9.76 
Cleveland (over 10 in. -) feoktomsacwieg 115 50 to 12.00 
Detroit hesceors weer 10.25 to 10.75 
SUITE cnccncssvicdctssnevecscuviceieetonanee 13.00 to 13.50 
FORGE SCRAP 
Boston (dealers) 7.50 to 8.00 
ID, eccccecccncsmessancpccorceccesttotavomee 17.00 to 17.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania 13.00 


ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS 
Chicago (net) 19.00 to 19.25 


St Louis 19.50 to 20.00 


Iron and Steel Works Scrap 
AXLE TURNINGS 


Zoston (dealers) 8.00 to 8.50 
RNS. ciicuieumcitmnksbiinnem BRE eee 
Chicago SARE . 12.00 to 12.50 
oS IR arteries 12.00 to 12.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania 14.00 to 15.00 
Pittsburgh 14.00 to 14.50 
St. Louis 10.25 to 10.75 





STEEL CAR AXLES 








Le EN, SS eee ae 16.00 to 17.00 
Boston (shipping point) .......... 18.00 to 18.50 
Buffalo 16.50 to 17.00 
Chicago 19.50 to 20.15 
Cleveland a seccavesescs,eo 10:00 60 16.80 
Eastern Pennsylvania paivensotsate 22.00 to 28.00 
Pittsburgh wonepsse 21.00 to 21.50 
St. Louis 19.00 to 19.50 
SHAFTING 
Boston (shipping point) 14.50 to 15.00 
Chicago 18.75 to 19.30 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............ 20.00 to 21.00 
New York (dealers) . 15.50 to 16.00 
St. Louis 18.00 to 18.50 





Iron Foundry Scrap 
CAR WHEELS 


Birmingham, iron 15.00 to 16.00 
Boston (consumers) «- 17.00 to 17.50 
Buffalo, iron ........... . 16.00 to 16.50 
i A eae eee 17.00 to 17.50 





15.00 to 15.50 








Chicago, iron 
Chicago, steel . 17.00 to 17.50 
RURUAMSEURIUINED | psvetiscbecbscaleornnsrevecdcal ere 11.50 to 12.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania = . 16.50 to 17.00 
New York iron (dealers) ...... 12.50 to 13.50 
Pitteburgwh, ION  ....ecciecescsesccssceices 16.00 to 16.50 
Pittsburgh, steel . 18.00 to 18.50 
SOR RONNIE, | MOON casenc ec uden wacecclmeceees 14.50 to 15.00 
St. Louis, steel 15.50 to 16.00 
NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 

Birmingham, cupola 16.00 to 16.50 
ERDINIIIA. asovnnivacccvavensestuedors saab .- 18.00 to 18.50 
Buffalo ma vesssindseusuavepusencateosiestsies aaa ae Mi an ee 
Chicago, No. 1 machinery ...... 19.00 to 19.50 
Chicago, No. 1 railroad or 

agricultural 7.75 to 18.25 
Cincinnati No. 1 — 

cupola (net tons dealers)... 17. 00 to 17.50 
Cleveland, cupola ».75 to 16.25 
Detroit (net tons) . .............c0 13.76 to 14.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania, cupola 17.00 to 18.00 








New York, cupola (dealers).... 14.00 to 14.50 
Pittsburgh, cupola 15.50 to 16.00 
San Francisco, delivered 20.00 to 21.00 
SOR 2 sao ces orca sitenscsbvas ectsacanenes ; 16.50 
SE, TsOuds, PAHOA  cvcccoscccccccssccs 16.00 to 16.50 
St. Louis, agricultural 16.00 to 16.50 
St. Louis, machinery 18.00 to 18.50 
WARNE invcctésecmbeviggiueinsonbiaeain 17.60 
HEAVY CAST 
OUNEADTA  cicks snsn'evaciers exiaccaasioucecvccnickueces 15.50 to 16.00 
Buffalo (breakable) 4.00 to 14.50 
Cleveland 12.50 to 12.75 
Detroit (automobile) (net tons) 14.50 to 15.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania 16.00 
New York (dealers) 13.00 to 13.50 
Pittsburg! 14.50 to 15.00 
MALLEABLE 

Boston railroad 17.50 to 17.75 
ON Pe ee re ee 17.00 to 17.50 
Chicago, agricultural 16.25 to 15.75 
Chicago, railroad . '6.00 to 16.50 
Cincinnati, railroad (dealers) 14.60 to 14.60 
Cincinnati, agricultural (deal- 

IED Jucc esecencosnveircstatsasusvauinuecossatban 13.00 to 13.50 
Cleveland, 15.00 to 15.50 


16.00 
14.00 to 14.50 
16.50 to 17.00 
. 16.00 to 16.50 
. 13.00 to 13.50 
14.00 to 14.50 


Cleveland, 
Detroit 
Eastern Pennsylvania, railroad 
Pittsburgh, railroad ; 

St. agricultural 
St. railroad 





Louis, 
Louis, 





Miscellaneous Scrap 
RAILS FOR ROLLING 
5 feet and over 





RPREEMRATAIPOIRINY sscssecsoctscecsunccascsonscsones 14.00 to 15.00 
Boston (dealers) . 11.50 to 12.00 
PUMEEIREDD:.~ pscckiicveep\ sncdssbcsssvensvecceesiaunes 17.25 to 17.75 
Chicago 16.00 to 16.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania _............ 17.00 to 17.50 
Be gee ene 18.75 to 14.25 
Pittsburgh district . 17.50 to 18.00 
St Louis 15.00 to 15.50 


LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 





Chicago, No. 1 --. 18.25 to 18.75 
Chicago, cut 17.00 to 17.50 
St. Louis, No. 16.25 to 16.75 
LOW PHOSPHORUS PUNCHINGS 
COED: | Gok ncinG coca aaiiicsmcnas 15.50 to 16.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania . 17.50 to 18.50 
PINON arin os Sn counsecouassvenverscibe 18.50 to 19.00 
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Scrap 





Most Markets on Lower Level 
as Supply Weighs 
Dealers 


Heavily on 














RODUCTION of iron and steel scrap seems to be overtaking 
consumption, with the result that most markets are being over- 


loaded and prices are 


depressed. 


Railroad offerings have 


brought much less than recently and dealers are unwilling to take 


the surplus into their yards at present prices. 


downward. 


Chicago, Feb. 8.—Heavy melting 
steel has dropped 50 cents from ithe 
advanced quotations of a week ago 
and now is $13 to $13.50. Other 
items of iron and steel scrap have 
reacted in sympathy and consumers 
are able to obtain most grades at 
25 to 50 cents below recent quotations. 
The recent quotation of $14 _ for 
heavy melting steel brought into the 
Chicago market a heavy tonnage from 
outlying territory which at $13.50 
would have remained dormant. 

Boston, Feb. 8.—Although sales of 
iron and steel scrap have not been 
heavy, prices continue to show some 
firmness. Heavy melting steel is 
spotty. Recently sales have been en- 
tered as low as $8.75, shipping point, 
although a Connecticut consumer 
took 200 tons at a price which fig- 
ured above $11, Massachusetts ship- 
ping point. 

New York, Feb. 8.—Sharp_ reduc- 
tions have been made by dealers 
here in several grades of scrap. The 
most sweeping revisions have been 
in borings and turning'’s, following a 
reduction of $1 a ton by the Bethle- 
hem Steel Corp., several thousand 
tons having been bought for company 
plants other than Bethlehem at $11 
delivered. Dealers in some quarters 
are now complaining of a scarcity of 
material. They attribute this in a 
large measure to the fact that prices 
have reached a_ point which leaves 
little profit to the collectors. 

Buffalo, Feb. 8.—Rigid grading is 
lowering the average net price paid 
dealers for heavy melting steel al- 
though the largest consumer has a 
nominal price of $15 to $15.50. Users 
of selected heavy melting are expected 
to be back in the market within ten 
days. Dealers have built up fair 
sized stocks in anticipation of im- 
proved conditions. 

Pittsburgh, Feb. 8.—-A sale of steel 
scrap involving 10,000 or 12,000 tons 
on the basis of $16 for the heavy 
melting steel is noted, going to a con- 
suming point on the Ohio river. Some 
of the scrap on the Pennsylvania 
railroad’s list brought around $16, al- 
though it is understood that some 
went out into the Canton, O., district 
at $16.50 or $16.75, to apply against 
some old $17 orders. The Pittsburgh 
& Lake Erie railroad did not do so 
well on its list. 

Cleveland, Feb. 8.—Slightly better 
buying in a small way has given 
quotations an upward movement and 
several grades have sold above former 
levels. This is not expected to con- 
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Most changes are 


tinue unless buying is sustained. A 
tonnage of borings and turnings for 
blast furnace use has been distributed 
by a local consumer. 

Detroit, Feb. 8—Demand for iron 
and steel scrap metal continues weak. 
Current buying is in small lots and 
large consumers are showing little 
interest. Few inquries are being re- 
ceived and while February is expected 
to show an improvement over the 
last month, a gradual development is 
anticipated. Quotations are weak and 
unchanged. 


Birmingham, Ala., Feb. 8.—Selling 
of iron and steel scrap continues and 


prices are unchanged from levels pre- 
vailing for several months. Supplies 
are sufficient and movement is steady. 

St. Louis, Feb. 8.—lIron and _ steel 
scrap is dull and lower, with the 
principal weakness in steel grades. 
Consumers are holding aloof or pur- 
chasing only small tonnages for im- 
mediate needs. Despite relatively low 
prices middlemen are not disposed to 
accumulate, and yard stocks are be- 
low the average for this season. A 
factor in the present weakness is the 
continued heavy marketing by rail- 
roads. In addition to selling freely, 
and regardless of price, the railroads 
are shipping promptly everthing they 
sell. Recent bids for railroad material 

Philadelphia, Feb. 8.—The deadlock 
between blast furnace interests and 
scrap dealers over the price of blast 
furnace borings and turnings has ter- 
minated in a victory for consumers. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. has bought sev- 
eral thousand tons at $11, delivered, 
to be shipped to Steelton, Sparrows 
Point and Coatesville. Previously deal- 
ers’ asking price has been $12 or higher. 
It was stated erroneously last week 
that Bethlehem Steel Co. had raised 
embargoes on scrap at Steelton and 
Sparrows Point. These embargoes 
continue in force at both places except 
on blast furnace scrap. 








Sheets 











Orders Are 
Prices Are Steadier—Mill Op- 
erations Improving 


Increasing and 








EW orders for sheets from various users continue to in- 


crease. 


Specifications on 


contracts also are better. Car 


builders are taking larger tonnages, and the automobile in- 
dustry shows more activity. Competition is keenest for blue an- 
nealed; the market for this grade is firmer at Chicago than it is 


in the East. 


Mill operations show some improvement. 


SHEET PRICES, PAGE 408 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 8&.—Orders for 
sheets continue to increase. Orders 
individually are larger, some involv- 
ing several hundred tons. Car build- 
ers continue to specify freely as do 
various users of galvanized, black 
and other grades. Several lots of 
full-finished have been specified by 
automobile parts makers and the an- 
tomobile companies. Competition is 
keenest on blue annealed and the 
price has suffered accordingly. The 
top now seems to be 2.25c, although 
some 2.30c business still remains to 
be delivered. American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. finds it easier to obtain 
its 2.85ce, Gary, figure in the West 
than 2.25c, Pittsburgh, in the East. 
The Pittsburgh market is considered 
quotable at 2.15¢ to 2.25c. Most of 
these competitive levels originate in 
the East, although contrary to simi- 
lar occurrences in the past, little 
if any of it comes from the plate 
mills. The leading interest’s operat- 
ing schedule again advanced slightly 
to above 62 per cent and during the 
next three weeks it expects to bet- 
ter its record of the past three weeks. 
The general average in sheetmaking 
is 65 or 70 per cent. Black sheets 


are 2.90ec to 3.00c, and galvanized 
3.65¢ to 3.75¢e. Full-finished grade is 
firm at 4.15c. Some buyers report 
ability to locate tonnage at $1 less 
but would not purchase from the mills 
offering that figure. 


Boston, Feb. 8.—Sheet sales have 
improved the past week at Boston. 
One of the principal sellers reports 
an increase of 20 per cent. Galvan- 
ized sheets are selling at 3.75c, Pitts- 
burgh, black at 2.90c and blue an- 
nealed at 2.20c. 

Buffalo, Feb. 8—Competition for 
sheet business is keen and a large 
consumer might do better than 2.90ce, 
base, on black. Specifications are 
disappointingly small. 

Chicago, Feb. 8.—Growing competi- 
tion for sheet business from Pitts- 
burgh and valley mills is restricting 
temporarily at least the scope of sales 
normally enjoyed by Chicago district 
mills. In some instances mills in this 
district report they are refusing to 
book tonnage at the competitive 
prices. No. 24 black sheets. are 
quoted 3.00c, Gary and Indiana Har- 
bor, while galvanized are 3.90c. No. 
10 blue annealed are 2.30c to 2.40c, 
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Gary and Indiana Harbor. Chicago 
delivered prices are $1 a ton higher. 
Sheet mill operations in this district 
will be reduced to 60 to 65 per cent 
in the next two to three weeks. In- 
land Steel Co., pending the installa- 
tion of its new sheet bar mill, will 
have its Indiana Harbor sheet mills 
down to about 50 per cent, while its 
Milwaukee mills will be at a similar 
rate. Sheet deliveries are three to 
four weeks distant. 

St. Louis, Feb. 8.—Further slight 
improvement in demand for sheets is 
reported, but the market is slow and 
discouraging. There has been some 
shading in prices to move certain ma- 
terial. The automotive industry lags, 
and specifications from the car builders 
are backward. 

Youngstown, O., Feb. 8.—Twelve 
additional sheet mill units were placed 
in the active list Monday by independ- 
ent plants, making 112 units active 
out of 127. Some of these have orders 
on their books for several weeks, one 
until the week of March 7. Others 
are able to schedule their mills for 
this and next week. This has served 
to strengthen quotations. Most black 
sheet tonnage is going at 2.90c, al- 
though 3.85¢c has not disappeared. Two 
important concerns have named 3.00c 
as their minimum. The full-finished 
price appears to have settled to 4.15c, 
and some good orders are being taken. 
Automobile builders and parts makers 
seem to have concluded the bottom 
has been reached in the sheet market. 
The Chevrolet company is inquiring 
for a tentative contract for its second 
quarter needs based upon the like 
terms under which it covered for first 
quarter. Galvanized sheets meet with 
keen competition and 3.65c to 3.75c 
appears to be the most common price 
range in this material. Blue annealed 
ranges from 2.20c to 2.30c. 

Cleveland, Feb. 8.—Betterment in 
sheet demand was reported by two 
makers in the past week. Other 
sellers claim that weakness in price 
and buying continues. No additional 
shading of quotations is noted, 2.90c, 
Pittsburgh, continuing the open level 
on No. 24 gage black sheets, with 
mills naming prices in accordance 
with their necessity for tonnage. Blue 


sheets at 2.20c also continue obtain- 
able at $2 to $4 a ton under the 
open market. Galvanized sheets hold 
at 3.75c, with similar shading. Au- 


tobody quality is the only grade hold- 




















ing firm, its level continuing 4.15c, 
Pittsburgh. 

Tin Plate 
Western Users Taking Large Ton- 


nages—Operations at High Rate 


TIN PLATE PRICES, PAGE 408 
Pittsburgh, Feb. 8.—Tin plate users 

in the West, fearing a coal strike, 

are specifying liberally and mills con- 


tinue to operate practically full in 
this and nearby territories. The 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. is 
on a 98% per cent basis and expects 
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to continue at that rate weeks. 
Western fruit, vegetable and _ fish 
packers must have cans when these 
commodities are ready for packing and 
cannot take chances on interferences 
of any sort. Occasional tin plate ton- 
nages are sold abroad but small lots 
continue to be sold in a domestic way 
to augment the tonnages already on 


many 


the books. Most of the activity is 
in connection with specifications 
against contracts. The open market 


figure still is $5.50. 


Detroit Employment Is 
Under 1926 


Employment at Detroit is improv- 
ing but at a slower rate than in 
1926, according to data compiled by 


the Employers’ Association of De- 
troit. The barometer prepared by 
the association upon returns from 
firms employing two-thirds of the 


working force in Detroit manufactur- 
ing plants reveals 215,601 on _ pay- 
rolls in the week ended Feb. 1. This 


of Market Section i 


was a gain of 868 from the week 
preceding, but is 48,241 under the 
corresponding week of 1926. The 


curve of employment for 1927 to date 
stands lower than in the correspond- 
ing period of 1926 and 1924 but ex- 
ceeds all other years from 1920 for- 
ward. 


Bessemer Process Used 
32 Years in Valley 


Youngstown, O., Feb. 8.—Last Fri- 
day was the thirty-second anniversary 
of the pouring of the first heat of 
bessemer steel in the Mahoning val- 
ley. This was at the then Ohio Stee] 
Co., now a part of the Carnegie Stee] 
Co. Thomas McDonald, consulting en- 
gineer for the Carnegie company, was 
general superintendent of the Ohio 
plant. J. W. Deetrick, vice president 
and general manager of Republic Iron 
& Steel Co., and Peter Gordon, gen- 
eral superintendent for the same com- 
pany, were employed at the time in 
the Ohio plant. 








Pipe 


—————— 


Line Pipe Activity Better, Some 
Mills Accumulating Backlogs— 
Cast Pipe Also in Demand 











UBULAR 


products 


manufacturers it 


Pittsburgh district are 


expecting 1927 to break production records, this belief being 


encouraged by 
Standard Oil Co. 


increasing 
subsidiary closed on 5000 tons. 


popular size. A 


More line pipe is 


backlogs in 


Duluth awarding 4300 


being placed. Cast iron grades are active, 
tons, and Pontiac, Mich., 1700 tons. 
PIPE PRICES, PAGE 408 AND 444 
Pittsburgh, Feb. 8.—Pipe business better. This is resulting in stronger 

is growing steadily and expect 1927 tone in prices, although no changes 
will evolve as a record-breaking pro- are noted. 
ducing year. Some deliveries of the Chicago, Feb. 8.—Several cast iron 
more popular sizes of line pipe are pipe sales offices, awaiting better 
two months deferred. A subsidiary prices, are out of the market for any- 
of the Standard Oil Co. of New thing but attractive sizes. While re- 
Jersey is understood _to have il ports are that the sagging prices are 
chased approximately 9000 tons. .e- tightening, several recent bids have 
public Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown, been on the basis of $35.50. base. Bir- 
O., recently obtained several thou- mingham. In the bids submitted for 
vs : f > . ‘ ‘ “age on x 
sand tons ol line pipe for Oklahoma the 1000 tons of 6 to 16-inch pipe for 
installation. The Magnolia Petroleum Kenosha. Wis.. the Lynchburg Found- 
Co.’s gas line for ; Texas 200 miles ry Co. is reported to have bid on the 
of 14, 16 and 18-inch—involving 1n_ phasis of below $36, Birmingham. 


excess of 35,000 tons went to National 
Tube Co. The Gulf interests which 
are building a 70-mile line of 8-inch 
in Texas may eventually connect up 
its McElroy ranch at Midland, Tex., 
with its net-work of pipe lines serv- 


ing the Ranger territory, or about 
200 miles of new lines. 

Seamless tube shipments in Janu- 
ary for important independent pro- 
ducers here broke all previous rec- 
ords. Competition still is keen al- 


though the price on oil well casting 
£ i 


is firm. The automobile industries’ 
orders are growing, as are those 


of various other consuming lines. 


New York, Feb. 8.—As the spring’ 
season approaches, demand for cast 
pipe is picking up. Actual orders 
are few at present, but inquiry is 


Heavy bookings of the past month 
have stimulated operations. 
Birmingham, Ala., Feb. 8.—Cast iron 
pipe awards have been so brisk re- 
cently, more particularly for centrifu- 
gal pipe, that shops are increasing 
production to three shifts. American 
Cast Iron Pipe Co., in addition to 
three shifts is making cash awards 
for large production. Shipments of 
pipe from this district are increasing. 








CONTRACTS PLACED 

















4300 tons, 4 to 36-inch pipe for Duluth, to 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 
1700 tons, 6 to 16-inch pipe, and 25 tons of 
fittings, for Pontiac, Mich., the 12-inch pipe 
te & Sons, and remainder to 


to James B. Clow 
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Lynchburg Foundry Co. 
541 tons, 6 to 16-inch, San Dieyo, Calif., to 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 
373 tons, 4 to 10-inch, Ashland, Oreg., to 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co 
108 tons, 4 and 6-inch, Palo Alto, Calif., to 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 





—— } 


CONTRACTS PENDING 

















New Inquiry and Developments on 
Projects Previously Reported 


1800 tons, 6 to 24-inch pipe for Minneapolis ; 
bids in. 

1400 tons, 6 to 20-inch pipe for Elkhart, Ind. ; 
bids opened Feb. &. 

1199 tons, 6 to 20-inch class B, Sacramento, 
Calif.; bids opened. 

900 tons, 6 to 16-inch pipe, also fittings, for 
Kenosha, Wis.; bids being received. 

560 tons, 6 to 12-inch class B, improvement, 
Lemon Grove boulevard, San Diego, Calif.; 
bids in Feb. 14. 

550 tons, Newark, N. J.; Allen Engineering 
& Contracting Co., that city, low on gen- 
eral contract for supplying and laying pipe. 

510 tons, 3 to 12-inch pipe for Racine, Wis.; 
bids being received. 

400 to 500 tons, principally 8-inch pipe, for 
borough of Brooklyn, New York; genera! 
contractor’s bids to be opened Feb. 18. 

880 tons, 16 and 20-inch class B, Wenatchee, 
Wash.; bids in. 

350 tons, 6-inch class B, Powell Valley road 
water district, Portland, Oreg.; bids in. 
300 tons, Boston, B. Nicoll & Co., representing 
French makers, again low, with Warren 

Pipe & Foundry Co., second. 

156 tons, &-inch class C, Seattle; bids opened. 

Tonnage unstated, eight miles, 42-inch pipe, 
Birmingham Water Works Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.; bids to be asked soon. 

Tonnage unstated, 10 to 20 miles of pipe for 
water service, Birmingham Water Works 
Co., Birmingham, Ala.; bids to be asked 


soon, 








Iron Ore 

















Cleveland, Feb. 8&.—Producers' of 
Lake Superior iron ore are ob- 
taining estimates from regular cus- 
tomers on amounts needed for the 
coming year, but so far there have 
been no negotiations likely to develop 
a price for the season, The amount 
of ore on Lake Erie docks Feb. 1 was 
6,692,124 tons or 69,591 tons less 
than on Feb. 1, 1925, according to the 
Lake Superior Iron Ore association. 


Chrome Ore Received at 
Philadelphia 


Philadelphia, Feb. 8.—In the week 
ending Feb. 5, 9200 tons of chrome ore 
arrived at this port from Port Africa; 
structural steel from Belgium came 
in to the extent of 1174 tons, 660 
tons of steel blooms was received 
from France and Switzerland shipped 
146 tons of ferroalloy. Other imports 
included four tons of charcoal iron 
sheets, 35 tons of steel bars, four 
tons of steel tubes and 26 tons of 
steel ingots, all from Sweden. 


Wins Large Tax Refund 

Atlanta, Ga., Feb. 8.—\Atlantic 
Steel Co. Atlanta, will receive nearly 
$250,000 in tax refunds from the 
federal government as a result of a 
federal court decision. The suit in- 
volved valuation of the plant and 
equipment of the company in 1917, 
1918 and 1919 as bearing upon in- 
vested capital. 








Bars 








Pressure from East Brings Chi- 
cago. =—-~ Price 
Increasing 


Down—Sales Are 





ITTSBURGH makers of steel bars are seeking to place the 
lower quotation of 1.90¢ on larger and more attractive ton- 
nages, with 2.00c for smaller. Chicago mills find competition 
pressing close and are hard pressed to maintain 2.10c, Chicago, 
most attractive business commanding 2.00c. Mill backlogs are 


increasing. 


BAR PRICES, PAGE 408 


Chicago, Feb. 8.—Strong competi- 
tion from eastern territory is dimin- 
ishing the area in which Chicago dis- 
trict mills can sell finished steel at 
2.10c. It has developed that most 
business in bars, shapes and plates is 
going at 2.00c to 2.10c, Chicago, for 
business in freight-equalization terri- 
tory where Chicago mills no longer 
can maintain a differential of 10 cents 
over Pittsburgh. This range also 
prevails for attractive tonnages, both 
as to quantity and character The 
sphere of preferred buyers has ex- 
panded to some extent, with the result 
that a number of the larger customers 
have been able to place their require- 
ments at 2.00c. On the other hand, 
Chicago mills are in a fortunate posi- 
tion as regards bookings and opera- 
tions. Car building specifications are 
increasing steadily and both railroads 
and car shops are pushing for early 
shipment of car building steel. Pre- 
dictions are heard that in view of both 
heavy car and other steel orders in 
sight, steel buyers in many instances 
may be pressing for deliveries within 
30 days. The leading interest at pres- 
ent can make fairly prompt deliveries, 
but plate and structural mills are ac- 
quiring backlogs of two to six weeks. 
Soft steel bar specifications have in- 
creased 25 per cent during the week. 
Automotive parts makers’ continue 
active, while the farm implement in- 
dustry gives promise of being an 
active source of demand through plac- 
ing of large export business in imple- 
ments with foreign countries, in which 
Russia also shares. Both shipments 
and new business in bars run parallel 
with specifications. Bar mill opera- 
tions in the district now are estimated 
at 90 per cent. 

Boston, Feb. 8.—Bar sales at Boston 
jumped from the low point of the year 
the previous week to a high mark 
for last week. According to the esti- 
mate of a leading seller the week’s 
sales exceeded 2500 tons. The price 
ranges from 1.90c to 2.00c. 

Pittsburgh, Feb. 8.—Merchant steel 
bar sellers are endeavoring to main- 
tain the market on ordinary tonnages 
at 2.00c. The 1.90¢ figure applies 
when the tonnage is attractive. This 
usually means that the total tonnage 
involved must be fairly large. How- 
ever, at times mills consider a single 
ecarload of one size sufficiently attrac- 
tive to command the lower price. A 
single carload made up of four, five or 
six sizes, however, has to carry 2.00c. 
Specifications against 2.00c contracts 


are coming in regularly. Consumers 
are more active in specifying, cold 
bar finishers are experiencing an ex- 
pedited demand from their automotive 
trade; automobile spring manufactur- 
ers noting the same betterment. Job- 
bers, however, are ordering sparingly. 

Refined iron bars are bought piece- 
meal. Small-lot orders rule since 
quick deliveries are easily made. 
Prices start at 2.90e. 

Philadelphia, Feb. 8.—Steel bar de- 

mand is improved. The price on at- 
tractive lots is 1.90c, Pittsburgh, with 
2.00ec on small business. 
_ Cleveland, Feb. 8.—Due largely to 
improvement in the automotive in- 
dustry the demand for bars is broad- 
ening. Both the number of orders 
and the tonnage for February to date 
have been ahead of the comparable 
period of January. From a consump- 
tive standpoint the bar market is 
moderately better; from the _ price 
standpoint an increasing proportion 
of orders is being booked at 1.90c, 
Pittsburgh although 2.00c still gov- 
erns on some small business. Bars 
made locally are quoted at 1.90e, 
Cleveland, with less reported on at- 
tractive business. 











Hoops and Bands | 











Better Volume of Orders Being Re- 
ceived and Prices Are Stronger 


HOOP PRICES, PAGE 408 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 8.—More orders for 
narrow hot rolled flats are coming to 
hoop and band mills, which are op- 
erating on an 85 per cent average 
basis. Small mills are all engaged, 
orders from stamping companies for 
%-inch wide material and _— similar 
sizes being quite numerous. Several 
important orders from the automotive 
industry came through the past week, 
and more are promised for this week. 
In some directions buyers are en- 
countering more price strength but 
quotations of 2.20c to 2.40c still are 
being made. 

Of November locomotive exports, 
four steam and 92 gasoline type were 
sent to Canada, one steam and three 
gasoline to Mexico, three gasoline to 
Venezuela, 14 to Chosen and one to 
Philippine Islands. 
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Structural Shapes 


Awards Continue Good With 18,000 Tons 
Placed on Pacific Coast—Chicago Inquiries 
Total 130,000 Tons—Prices Are Soft 











TRUCTURAL steel activity continues above the 


average of the past few 


and February. 


reached a total above the weekly average. Pacific 





years 
Awards of 


than 130,000 


for January 


the week again tons, a civic 


American 


tons 


opera 
Agricultural 


is up for negotiations. A pro- 

posed board of trade building there will take 58,000 
house 22,000 tons and _ the 

Foundation building 20,000 





Coast lettings exceeded 18,000 tons, including tons. Specifications from car builders at Chicago 
11,000 tons for the General hospital in Los An- are increasing. 
geles. Inquiries of the week are featured by the Prices continue soft, with fabricated and erected 
sudden burst of activity at Chicago where more quotations showing effects of keen competition. 
STRUCTURAL SHAPE PRICES, PAGE 408 
New York, Feb. 8.—Structural de- which will take 22,000 tons, and the avenue, New York 
mand consists of a fairly good num-_ proposed board of trade building, re- ——— a — Street and Bailey avenue, 
ber of moderate sized tonnages. Sev- quiring 58,000 tons. The Medinah raed ee fag Ler Norton Ine. 
eral large jobs are in prospect for Athletic club building will take 5500 N./d: a a a 
early consummation. Fabricated mate- tons, and the Chicago Daily News Sstory annex to the city hall, Newark, N. J. 
rial prices continue at low levels. building, 5000 tons. A __ proposed teak. ail to Wag Waukbig a Leon eau 
Commenting on this situation, one American Agricultural Foundation Theater, Port Gacksatn. te ee 
mill official states that in many cases building calls for 20,000 tons. Shed, 542-44 East 177th street, New York, 
these prices are not capable of being Cleveland, Feb. 8.—Several new in- Albarn a. ae a a 
analyzed back to plain material prices. quiries for structural steel have ap- avenue, New Yor! Sevent 
Fabricators, he declares, needing im- heared in this territory, but awards Building at Fiftieth street and Fourteenth 
mediate work are absorbing a part are small and few. Plain material cae ee ee ee 
of the general overhead on —, prices locally are weak, with 1.90c, ll-story| apartment, 718 Lexington avenue 
which they can put at once into thelr pittsburgh, fairly common. Some Pil iedlteaeheo o ; 
shops. ’ 2.00e tonnage continues to be speci- tM ak 
January awards in the metropolitan fied, but an insufficient quantity of 15-story apartment, 143 West Ninety-sixth 
district, according to the Structural oy pusiness is being booked in this Sie Pak, i 
= = = new business 1 elIng DOOKE In tnis - é : 
Steel Board of Trade of New York, Pinte ae a 15 “apartment, 710 West End avenue 
ade : 2 territory to determine the strength ik. Ae ie tha Deta e 
totaled 50,071 tons, compared with of Vint tose fuer Meas the Paterson Bridge Co. 
21,672 tons in December and 11,792 ~ ... “. eaten : ; —a—a ee ee 
tons in January 1926. Cincinnati, Feb. 8.— Inquiries fo1 Professional building, Hanson place, Brook- 
Plans are being filed for the 108- structural shapes are few. The mar- lyn ; and . creamery for Sheffield Farms, 
story Larkin building at West Forty- et is dull, but manufacturers antici an ee ee oer S 
second street: Bids likely will be Pate that demand will open GICEr 6500 tons, state office bulldinc bi Ae 
asked for sometime in May. Feb. 15. through Seglin Constructioc; i Pa A 
-Demand for iron general contractor, to A. E. Norton Co. 


g.—Structural Shape 
prices are soft. The 1.90c, Pittsburgh, 
level is being shaded on attractive 
tonnages. Awards on new~ work 


Boston, Feb. 


which is in fair volume seem to _ be 
held off. 

Philadelphia, Feb. 8.—The trade 
here has received booklets setting 


forth dimensions and other data of the 
new beam sections rolled by Carnegie 
Steel Co. but these sections have not 
yet been offered in the market as far 
as is known. Structural demand, 
aside from several large tonnages re- 
eently placed, is quiet. Prices are 
easy at 1.65c to 1.90c, Pittsburgh. 
Pittsburgh, Feb. 8.—Structural shape 
awards in this district are few al- 
though prospects are bright for early 
closing of attractive tonnages. Sev- 
eral verbal contracts have been given 
to large fabricating shops here, but 
in the absence of confirming orders 
these cannot be listed. Large lots of 
transmission towers are up, involving 
between 10,000 and 12,000 tons. Plain 


material is 1.90c to 2.00c, Pittsburgh. 
Chicago, Feb. 8.—Specifications for 
shapes from the car building shops 


are accumulating. Despite the slight 
decline in building operations in this 
territory prospective construction work 
will require upwards of 130,000 tons 


in the immediate Chicago area. Two 
projects being finanaced in Chicago 


alone will call for 80,000 tons. These 
are the civic opera and office building, 
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St. Louis, Feb. 8. 


and steel building material continue 
quiet. Fabricators report only a few 
small jobs. Lettings have been 
light. Several sizable jobs are 


expected to result in business during 
the next few weeks. Some inquiries 
have appeared for highway construc- 
tion and bridge materials. Building 
permits in St. Louis in January to- 
taled $939,658, the first time in five 
years the city’s monthly total has 
fallen below $1,000,000, and smallest 
since February, 1921. Permits in 
January, 1925, totaled $3,182,283. 











TRIAL ThA 
Awards Compared 
Tons 
Awards this week.......... i 16,865 
Awards last week.................. 19,445 
Awards two weeks ago............ 20,570 
Awards this week in 1926........ 20,674 
Average weekly awards, Jan..... 35,580 
Average weekly awards, 1927 38,353 
Total awards to date, 1926...... 135,811 
Total awards to date, 1927........ 238,632 
TUM ULL 
_ peamiesiee 





CONTRACTS PLACED 














11,000 tons, general hospital, Los Angeles, to 
Llewellyn Iron Works. 
8506 tons, involved in the following awards: 


Apartment, Sixty-third street and Lexington 


4300 tons, Leftcourt building. Thirty-seventh 
street and Broadway, New York reported in 
last week’s issue as placed, went to A. E 
Norton Ine , 

3000 tons, addition to museum of hi tory, scl- 
ence and art, Los igele to ‘Clintie 
an Angele 0 McClintie- 

2000 tons, Fox theater, Brooklyn, N. Y., to 
McClintic-Marshall Co this was placed sev- 
eral months ago, but only recently has been 
announced at New York 

1200 tons, 7-story loft building, West Fifty- 
severth street, New York, to Harris Struc- 
tura Steel Co 

1000 tons, apartment, Euclid and Grand ave- 
nues, Oakland, Calif., to Judson Mfg. Co. 

1000 tons, Shark river bridge, New Jersey. to 
McClintic-Marshall Co a 

1000 tons, powerhouse Southern California 
Edison Co., Long Beach, Calif., to Llewellyn 
Iron Works. : 


Yio tons, 
ing Co., 


electrolytic 
Kellogg, 


plant for 
Idaho, to 


Sullivan Min- 
Minneapolis Steel 


& Machinery Co. 

800 tons, Minorah Masonic temple, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to George A. Just Co : 
750 tons, Jewish hospital, Philadelphia, to 

3ethlehem Fabricators Inc 

750 tons, Stony Gorge dam, Orland, Calif., to 
unnamed interest. Ambursen Construction 
Co. awarded general contract 

700 tons, piers No. 30 and No. 82. San Fran- 
cisco, to an eastern producer. 

700 tons, Coolidge dam, San Carlos, Ariz., 
to unnamed interest General contract to 
Atkinson-Spicer Co., Los Angeles 

675 tons, theater and hotel, Ft Wayne, Ind., 
to Rochester Bridge Co. 

600 tons, Albany avenue bridge, Atlantic City, 
N. J., to Phoenix Bridge Co 

500 tons, theater and office building, Longfel- 


low avenue and Boston road, New York, to 
Oltmer Iron Works. 

500 tons, office building, Franklin near Sev- 
enteenth street, Oakland, Calif., to Judson 
Mfg. Co. 


400 tons, House of Correction, Philadelphia, to 
McClintic-Marshall Co. 


400 tons, theater at Zanesville, O., to J. E- 
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Moss Iron Works. 

385 tons, apartment, Atlantic City, N. J., to 
F. B. Weaver Co. 

875 tons, highway bridge, Greensboro, N. C. 
to Carolina Steel & Iron Co. 

350 tons, Young hotel building, Little Rock, 
Ark., to Kansas City Bolt & Nut Co. 

255 tons, graduate building at Princeton uni- 
versity, Princeton, N. J., a dormitory at 
Columbia university, New York, to N. A. K. 
Bugbee, 206 Hanover street, Trenton, N. J 

250 tons, branch for Arsiour & Co., Chicago 
avenue, Chicago, to Duffin Iron Works. 


250 tons, Lacy apartments, Geary and Leaven- 
worth streets, San Francisco, to Herrick 
Iron Works. 

250 tons, school, Cottman and Loretta streets 
Philadelphia, to MceClintic-Marshall Co. 
250 tons, theater, 236 Buffalo avenue, New 

York, to National Bridge Works. 

950 tons, medical science building, Columbus, 
O., to unstated Columbus fabricator. 

250 tons, theater, 31 Canal street, New York, 
to Hinkle Steel Construction Co 

2920 tons, pipe supports, Illinois Central rail- 
road terminal, Paducah, Ky., to Miss:ssippi 
Valley Structural Steel Co 

200 tons, pier No. 9, for the Erie railroad, 
Jersey City, N. J., to American Bridge Co. 

200 tons, Pennsylvania railroad bridge, to 
3ethlehem Steel Co. 

200 tons, turkish baths, Avenue J and Coney 
Island avenue, Brooklyn, N ; to Joseph 
Gaydica Iron Works. 

154 tons, building for Blake, Moffit & Towne, 
Sacramento, Calif., to unstated San Francisco 
jobber 

150 tons, transfer-car track stringers, National 
Plate Glass Co., Ottawa, Ill., to Mississippi 
Valley Structural Steel Co. 

150 tons, three bridges, Coos, Douglas and 
Kane counties, Oreg., to unnamed interests 

150 tons, West Philadelphia high school addi- 
tion, Philadelphia, to MeClintic-Marshall Co 

150 tons, Y. M. C. A., Honolulu, Hawaii, to 
unnamed interest General contract to Camp- 
hell Bldg. Co., San Diego, Calif. 

150 tons, New York, New Haven & Hartford 
railroad bridge, Boston, to Phoenix Bridge 
Co 

150 tons, special improvement district, Little 
Rock, Ark., to Arkansas Foundry Co 

150 tons, bridge for Seaboard Air Line rail- 
road in Georgia, to unstated fabricator 

125 tons, skating rink, Bear Mountain, N. Y., 


to unstated 


fabricator 


125 tons, Shrine temple, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
to Des Moines Steel Co 

115 tons, steel framing for boiler changes 
Western United Gas & Electric Co., Aurora, 
Ill., to unstated fabricator. 

105 ton box factory, Century Electric Co., 
St. Louis, to Mississippi Valley Structural 
Steel Co 


approximate 


grandstand, Decatur 


Fans’ association, Decatur, IIl., to Mississippi 
Valley Structural Steel Co. 

100 tons, addition to machine shop, United 
Engineering & Foundry Co., Youngstown, O., 
to Guibert Steel Co. 

100 tons, dance hall, Van Ness and Market 
streets San Francisco, to unstated San 
Francisco fabricator 

100 tons, garage, Van Ness and Market streets 
San Francisco, to unstated San Francisco 


fabricator 


Stockton Dry 


100 tons, department store for 
Goods Co Stockton, Calif., to unnamed 
company. 

100 tons, theater, Twenty-ninth and Caraval 
streets, San Francisco, to Golden Gate Iron 
Works 

100 tons, Pottstown Cold Storage building 
Pottstown, Pa., to McClintic-Marshall Co 








CONTRACT 


S PENDING 











New Inquiry and 


Projects Previously 


58,000 tons, new board 


cago. 
22,000 tons, Civic 


Chicago. 


opera 





Developments on 
Reported 
of trade building, Chi- 


and office’ building, 


Foundation 


20,000 tons, American Agricultural 
building, Chicago; revived. 

15,000 tons, city and county building, Chicago. 
15,000 tons, new post office building, Chi- 
cago 

10,000 to 12,000 tons, transmission’ towers, 
various inquiries pending in the Pittsburgh 
district; bids being taken 

5500 tons, Medinah Athletic club, Chicago 
5250 tons, toll bridge between San Diego and 
Coronado, Calif.; bids to be asked soon 


(Concluded on Page 418) 
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Concrete Bars 


Improvement Lacking as De- 
mand Continues Dull—2250- 
Ton Lot Features Awards 








ULLNESS usually characteristic of the concrete bar market 


at this season is especially 
ing behind the similar period of 1926. 
business 


though some attractive 


noticeable this year, demand fall- 
Inquiries are few, al- 
sight. Awards continue 


is in 


mostly small, being featured this week by a 2250-ton letting for 


Coolidge dam in Arizona. Prices 
REINFORCING BAR 
Chicago, Feb. 8.—Current reinfore- 
ing bars awards continue light. Jan- 
uary building records show a slight 
falling off from a year ago. Rail 
steel warehouses are endeavoring to 
: ; : j aan 
maintain the price of 2.10c, Chicago. 
30th rail steel mills have advanced 


the price to this base for rail steel 
reinforcing bars. 

Boston, Feb. 8.—Reinforcing bars 
are listless and prices have weakened 
considerably during the past few days 
at Boston. For warehouse delivery 
2.80c is being quoted. Recent awards 
have been small. 

New York, Feb. 8.—The long slug- 


gish concrete reinforcing bar market 
is coming to life. Four jobs involv- 
ine in excess of 100 tons each have 


been placed. The best mill price done 
on attractive tonnage during the past 
week has been 2.00c, base, Pittsburgh, 
equivalent to 2.84¢, delivered New 
York. 

Pittsburgh, Feb. 8.—Awards in con- 
crete bars are confined to small ton- 
nages. Several attractive inquiries 
are developing, the newest being one 
for about 750 tons for the Erie rail- 
road’s warehouse at Youngstown. The 
mill price is unchanged at 2.00c. 

Cleveland, Feb. 8.—Concrete bar ac- 
tivity is confined to small lots. No 
closing action is being taken on pend- 
ing projects involving a total of more 
than 1500 tons. New billet bars in the 








territory are fairly steady at 2.00c, 
Pittsburgh with 1.90c Cleveland quo- 
table in the near vicinity. Rail 
steel at 1.75¢ to 1.80c is moving in 
small quantities. 
OMIM L oie GALL EoL LL 
Awards Compared 
Tons 
Awards this WG is.iicisccisccsscscss. 6,519 
Awards. last W@Kisisccs..ccccasessss 1,565 
Awards two weeks ago.............. 2,195 
Awards this week in 1926.......... 4,344 


Average weekly awards, Jan..... 3,762 
Average weekly awards, 1927.... 3,325 
Total awards to date, 1926.... 25,843 
Total awards to date, 1927........ 23.133 
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CONTRACTS PLACED 




















2250 tons, Coolidge dam, San Carlos, Ariz., 
to unnamed interest. General contract to 
Atkinson-Spicer Co., Los Angeles. 

620 tons, school at Cottman and _ Loretta 
streets, Philadelphia, to A. Taylor Co. 

600 tons, special improvement district, Little 
Rock, Ark., to Arkansas Foundry Co. 


remain weak. 


PRICES, PAGE 408 
500 tons, filtration plant, Waukegan, IIL, 
to Concrete Engineering Co. 


500 tons, building for Greater Industrial Corp., 


Brooklyn, N. Y., to Fireproof Products Co. 

435 tons, warehouse building, Terminal Ware- 
house Co., Little Rock, Ark., to Arkansas 
Foundry Co. 

300 tons, building for Brooklyn Union Gas 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., to McClintic-Marshall 
Co., through the contractor, Wm. F. Ken- 
ny Construction Co. 

250 tons, Florists’ Exchange building, Chi- 
cago, to Inland Steel Co. 

200 tons, building for P. L. Andrews Corp., 
Glendale, L. I., to McClintic-Marshall Co., 
through the contractor, Caye Construction 


Co. 

184 tons, apartment, West Division street, Chi- 
cago, to Olney J. Dean & Co. 

150 tons, building for New York Telephone 
Co., Paterson, N. J., to Igoe Bros., through 
the contractor, John W. Ferguson Co. 

150 tons, subway work, New York, to 
tional Bridge Works. 

150 tons, telephone buildings at Larchmont and 
Mamaroneck, N. Y., to Concrete Steel Co. 


Na- 


























100 tons, addition to West Philadelphia high 
school, Philadelphia, to American Steel En- 
gineering Co. 

100 tons, state roadwork, Illinois, to Con- 
crete Engineering Co. 

100 tons, Winston apartments, Chicago, to 
Inland Steel Co. 

CONTRACTS PENDING 

New Inquiry and Developments on 


Projects Previously Reported 


1000 tons, Lackawanna railroad bridge, Hack- 
ensack, N. J. 
150 tons, Erie railroad warehouse, Youngstown, 


O.; bids close middle of February. 

565 tons, Sutherland dam, San Diego, Calif.; 
general contract to Edwards, Wildey & 
Dixon, Los Angeles. 

500 tons, telephone building, Syracuse, N. Y. 

500 tons, Morgan warehouse, New York. 

350 tons, school at Stamford, Conn.; bids 
asked. 

340 tons, addition for L. Bamberger & Co., 


Newark, N. J. General contract to George 
A. Fuller Co. 

240 tons, twisted square bars for bridge over 
Castle Shannon incline, Pittsburgh; bids 
being taken. 

200 tons, school No. 78, Buffalo; bids about 


March 1. 
200 tons, Y. M. C. A. building, Jamaica, L. I., 
N. Y. General contract to Caye Construction 


Co. 

165 tons, administration building, county hos- 
pital, Sacramento, Calif.; bids opened. 

160 tons, crematorium, El Cerrito; Calif.; bids 
in Feb. 10. 

160 tons, garage, Latham street, San Fran- 
cisco; bids being taken. 

153 tons, two bridges, Santa Ana, Calif.: 
bids in. 

150 tons, building for Theodore Hofstatter & 
Co., Long Island City, N. Y. 

130 tons, Loew’s theater, West 117th street 
and Detroit, Cleveland; being redesigned. 
Craig-Curtiss Co. general contractor. 

125 tons, Hoquiam river bridge, Hoquiam, 
Wash.; bids in Feb. 15. 

125 tons, post office building, East Thirty- 
fourth street, New York. 


100 tons, LaSalle Military academy building, 
Oakdale, L. I., N. Y. General contract to 
John A. Meenan. 

100 tons, road work, 
bids in Feb. 28. 


San Diego county, Calif. ; 
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Rails, Cars 





Awarding of Rolling Stock Con- 
tinues Active—Burlington 
Placed 1000—Inquiries Fair 











— 
WARD of 1000 cars each by the Burlington and Canadian Na- 
tional railroads featured another week of miscellaneous equip- 
ment buying. Inquiries include 1200 for the Southern Pa- 
cific. Chicago rail mill schedules have been stepped up to 85 per 
cent. A western road placed 7000 to 8000 tons of track fastenings 
and the Boston & Maine asks 7000 tons of tie plates. 
RAILROAD TRACK MATERIAL PRICES, PAGE 408 
New York, Feb. 8.—Domestic Co. Canadian National railways has 
freight car orders in January were the awarded 1000 automobile cars to 
largest for more than a year, involv- Pressed Steel Car Co. Southern Pa- 
ing 14,385 cars. Passenger car de- cific is inquiring for 1000 gondolas 
mand also was unusually good, involv- and 200 tank ears. 
ing more than 250. Following is e Cleveland, Feb. 8.—Nickel Plate 
comparative statement of freight car yailroad has placed 250,000 tie plates, 
awards: about 5500 kegs of spikes and 5000 









January, 1927 14,385 
December 8,990 
November 3,925 
October aa 2,840 
September 3,335 
August 152 
Re a ni chaceu tice eginstaibinesonaieebotasntene 1,265 
ae ocean damenioeneneeanenee 4,285 
May 448 
SS, Sa 4,615 
I ac iacaci deinen ipmbiannisnaieiintedt 8,995 
February __........ 12,895 
January, 1926 8,830 
1923 87 
1924 

1925 

1926 

Eastern 


placing of 1000 cars by the Canadian 
National. 

Pittsburgh, Feb. 8.- 
ders involving one to three 
continue to accrue to makers from 
coal mine operators. There has been 
no acceleration as yet to ordering 
because of the contemplated coal 
strike April 1. The price still is $36. 

Pending business in tie plates, 
spikes and other track accessories is 
heavy. Local makers expect to share 
in the distribution of orders today by 
the Boston & Maine railroad on its 
7000-ton inquiry for tie plates. It 
will purchase some spikes. Manufac- 
turers here have not as yet heard 
from the Wheeling & Lake Erie or 
the Nickel Plate inquiries recently put 
out. 

Chicago, Feb. 8.—Rail mill opera- 
tions are being stepped up and now 
are at approximately 85 per cent for 
the district. Most of the larger roads 
have placed their primary tonnage for 
shipment in 1927. This totals approx- 
imately 650,000 to 675,000 tons. Rail 
business placed with Chicago mills 
during the week was in small miscel- 
laneous lots. Track fastenings inquiry 
now stands at 15,000 to 18,000 tons. 
About 7000 to 8000 tons of fastenings, 
largely spikes and bolts, were placed 
with Chicago mills during the week 
for a western carrier. It is _ esti- 
mated that not over 50 per cent of the 
primary track accessory business for 
this year has been placed. Output of 


rail or- 
carloads 


Light 


track fastenings is at about 60 per 
cent. 

3urlington has distributed 500 
freight cars each to Pullman Car & 
Mfg. Corp. and Pressed Steel Car 
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kegs of bolts and nuts. 











CAR ORDERS PLACED 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 10 baggage cars, 
and 2¢ chair cars to Pullman Car & Mfg 
Corp. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 150 ore cars, 
to American Car & Foundry Co., in addition 
to 154 surplus cars re cently placed. 

Canadian National railways, 1000 automobile 
cars, to Pressed Steel Car Co 

Chesapeake & Ohio, 200 hopper car bodies 
the Richmond Car Works. 

Chicago, sSurlington & Quincy 500 freight 
cars to Pullman Car & Mfg. Corp., and 
to Pressed Steel Car Co. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 5 passenger- 
baggage motor car bodies, to Standard Steel 
Car Co. 

Chicago & North Western, 1836 freight cars, 
including 1335 box cars, to own shops. Of 
1835 sets of underframes and iperstructures 
on inquiry, 500 were awarded Illino’s Car 
& Mfg. Co 

Missouri Pacific, two passenger cars to Ameri- 
can Car & Found Co., 10 motor cars and 
10 trailers to Pullman Car & Mfg. Co. up., 
and 15 passenger cars to Cincinnati Car Co 
in addition to 70 miscellaneous cars placed 
in previous week. 

Union Pacific, 10 gas electric cr mb nation cars 
to unstated builder 

Union Refrigerator Transit C« 500 refrigerator 
cars, to American Car & Foundry Co. in ad- 
dition to 500 placed two weeks ago 

LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS PLACED 

Denver & Rio Grande Westerr 10 locomo- 
tives, reported placed with unstated builder. 

New Orleans Great Northern locomotives, 


to American Locomotive Co 


500 





CAR ORDERS PENDING 





New Inquiry and Developments on 


Projects Previously Reported 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 50 ballast cars: 
bids asked 

3angor & Aroostook, 100 freight cars. con- 
templated for erection in the company’s own 
shops. 

Chesapeake & Ohio, 500 hopper car bodies: bids 
asked. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 11 gasoline mo- 
tor cars; inquiry out 

Chicago & North Western, 25 caboose cars: bids 
being asked. 

Great Northern, 500 box car inquiry out. 

H. C. Frick Coke Co 1284 mine cars bids 
asked. 

Norfolk & Western 50 air dump cars bids 
asked 

Oliver Iron Mining Co., 55 ore cars of 70-ton 
capacity: bids asked 

Southern Pacific, 1000 gondolas and 200 tank 
cars; bids asked. 

Swift & Co., 300 underframes; pending. 

Union Carbide Co., 2 flat cars; bids asked 


Union Carbide & Carbon Cx two flat cars 
bids asked. 
LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS PENDING 
Bangor & Aroostook, two locomotives : contem- 


plated. 
Boston & Maine, 26 contemplated 
for purchase within a few months. 


Southern Pacific, eight mountain-type 


locomotives, 


locomo- 


tives; contemplated 
Youngstown & Northern, 2 switch engines 
bids asked 


Shape Inquiries Heavy 
(Concluded from Page 417) 


railroad lift bridge at 
American Bridge (Co 


1500 tons, Lackawanna 
Hac kensack, N. * 


low bidder. Award expected shortly. 

i400 tons, Woodlawn theater and office build- 
ing, Chicago; bids in. 

3700 tons, Cook county jail building, Chi- 
cago award delayed. 

2000 tons, new steel pipe line, Minneapolis; 
bids asked. 

2000 tons, approximate, viaduct approach, 
Robey street bridge, commissioner of public 
works city hall, Chicago; general  con- 
tractors’ bids called for soon. 

1800 tens, apartment hotel at Portland, Oreg. 

1700 tons, West Coast theater, Oakland, Calif. ; 
bids rece ived. 

1600 tons, approximate, American Commercial 
Savings Bank building, Davenport, Iowa, 
general contractors’ bids due Feb. 28; Weary 


1923 Calumet avenue, Chicago, 


& Alford, 
architects. 


Avenue Corp., 











1400 tons, loft for Eighth 
West Fortieth street, New York; bids asked 

1400 tons, Provident Trus building, Philadel- 
phia bids asked 

1300 tons, bank building, Davenport lowa. 

1000 tens, Monongahela Bank building, Pitts- 
burgh bids about to be asked. 

800 tons, new mill house of Commonwealth 
Steel Co., Granite City, Ill bids asked. 
650 tons, bridge at Blythe Calif bids re- 

ceived 

650 tons highway bridge Gray's Harbor, 
Wash 

650 tons Northwestern Lions club, Chicago 

640 tons, hotel at New Orleans. 

625 tons, bridge at Cody, Ark 

582 tons, bridge at Hoquiam, Wash bids ir 
Feb. 15 

500 tons, Penn bridge, Chester street Phila- 
delphia; bids asked. 

500 tons, Chicago Daily News building, Chi- 
age 

500 tons, bridges for Rock Island railroad. 

500 tons. Main street bascule bridge at Racine, 
Wis bids close March 2 Strauss Bascule 
Bri Co., Chicago, engineer 

First National bank, New Castle, 
lar n hands of architects, Simmons, 
& English Inc Pittsburgh 

375 tons, additions, Goodman Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, general bids in; L. E Ritter, 140 
Do h Dearb treet, engineer 
0 tons, bas e bridge North Robey street 
ind Chic river, commissioner of public 

orks, city substructure gen- 
eral bids du i 

300 tons, Reading railroad bridge, Philadelphia ; 
bids asked. 

300 tons additior t< Whitcomb hotel San 
Francisco; being taken. 

300 tons, approximate 5-story warehouse, 
( S. Strang Inc 354-6 Coney Island avenue, 
Brocklyr N. bid asked 

300 =tor approximate St Johns Catholic 

-first street and Fifth avenue, 


church, Twenty 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; bids 
tons, building for 


asked 
Standard Oil Co. of 








300 ng 
New Jersey: bids asked. 

300 tons, power house for Connecticut Light 
& Power Co., Bridgeport, Conn.; bids asked 

250 tons Lowell chool, Oakland, Calif. ; 
California Steel Co. low bidder 

210 tons Illinois hotel, Hammond Ind gen- 
eral contract to be let this week. 

200 tons, municipal bridge Philadelphia; bids 
asked. 

200 tons power house at Chelan Wash 

2900 tons. Loew’s theater West 117th street 
nd Cleveland: being redesigned 
Craig-Curt Co. general contractor 

00 tons, warehouse for Erie railroad, Youngs- 
towr QO bids being taken 

155 tons, hotel, Napa, Calif.; bids received. 

100 tons, two school buildings, Patton town- 
ship, Allegheny county; bids close Feb. 17. 

100 tons, plant for Pittsburgh Carbon Brush 
Co., Northside, Pittsburgh; bids to be asked 
later in month 

Tonnage unstated, bridge over Thompson Run 
and Union railroad tracks, Duquesne, Pa.; 


bids about to be asked by llegheny 


commissioner 
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KIS Market Section 





Wire 





Prices With Exception of Fenc- 
ing Are Reduced $2 Per Ton— 
Believe Buying Will Improve 








AKERS generally are on new lower price base following shad- 

ing by smaller mills. Higher extras on coated nails have 

disappeared. Western mills feel stimulus of spring de- 
mand. Operations for entire industry will not average much above 
50 per cent. Fencing prices are unchanged. Some contracts may 
be revised to new figures. Manufacturers order well. 


WIRE PRICES, PAGE 408 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 8.—Following re- 
cent price cuts in the West on wire 
products, Pittsburgh district makers 
yesterday adopted figures $2 per ton 
below their recent quotations. The 
new bases on plain wire and wire 
nails are 2.40c and 2.55c, respectively. 
Fencing remains unchanged. Orders 
are growing and some demand as late 
as Monday at 2.50¢ and 2.65c bases, re- 
spectively, will now in all probability 
be revised. Jobbers have not been 
ordering liberally but specifications on 
manufacturers’ wire orders have kept 
up fairly well. Wire mill operations 
have not been averaging much above 
50 per cent, but with a stimulant of a 
$2 price cut, buying undoubtedly will 
improve. 

Boston, Feb. 8.—Wire _ production 
continues unabated and demand is 
fair, but prices are weak. The lower 
prices being made effective in the 
West will be reflected here. 

Philadelphia, Feb. 8.—Nails are now 
generally 2.55c, Pittsburgh, base, and 
plain wire 2.40c, a reduction of $2 
brought about by recent shading. 

Chicago, Feb. 8.—Wire and nails are 
now quoted $2 per ton under recent 
levels: wire at 2.45c, western mill, 
and nuts at 2.60c. Coated nails also 
ure easier. Western mills have gone 
back to the prices that prevailed be- 
fore the new card for the latter be- 
came effective last autumn. Growing 
spring demand for wire and_ wire 
products is stimulating operation of 
western mills slightly. The rate now 
is 50 to 60 per cent. Jobbers’ specifi- 
cations are gaining. Producers be- 
lieve February and March will show 
marked improvement. 








Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 




















Specifications Coming In Well—Buy- 
ing Is For Necessities Only 
NUT AND BOLT PRICES, PAGE 408 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 8.—Nuts, bolts and 
rivets continue to be bought only as 
needed. Specifications against con- 
tracts, however, are coming in at a 
good rate. Prices are firm on nuts 
and bolts, and with the preferential 
figures granted to carload_ buyers, 
more orders for single carloads are 
developing. Car building shops, struc- 
tural shops, and other large users are 
good buyers. These usually are able 
to develop figures considerably be- 


neath 2.60c, still the nominal market 
level. From 2.40c to 2.50¢e is more 
usual, and even under that minimum 
has been paid on attractive specifica- 
tions. 

Chicago, Feb. 8.—Specifications for 
bolts and nuts are showing slight im- 
provement over January. Producers 
expect the month will exceed last 
month. Farm implement makers are 
slow to increase specifications. Opera- 
tions are around 60 per cent. Prices 
continue steady for bolts and nuts. 

Cleveland, Feb. 8.—Bolt, nut and 
rivet manufacturers here report fair- 
ly steady demand with sales showing 
little change from the previous week. 
Gradual improvement has been noted 
since the first of the year, and most 
interests had a better January than 
December. One of the leading inter- 
ests reports operations about 65 per 
cent. Prices continue steady. 


“ | 
| 
| 











Strip Steel 








Orders Several Times the Volume of 
January—Price Holding Firmly 
STRIP PRICES, PAGE 408 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 8.—Strip steel or- 
ders are growing this month, in some 
cases being almost two and one-half 
times what they were to the same 
date in January. Shipments are double 
what they were last month. Incoming 
business is more. diversified, being 
from practically every consuming line 
in addition to automotive which has 
improved since the middle of January. 

While prices still leave much to be 
desired, being strongly competitive, 
more progress in stabilizing has been 
made. A little 2.90e cold strip busi- 
ness remains to be shipped but that 
level is more difficult than ever to 
uncover and 3.00c is the minimum 
available on even large  tonnages 
among the majority of producers. One 
user offered to buy five carloads at 
2.85¢ but was turned down. Hot strip 
orders likewise are better, some auto- 
motive tonnage coming in as well as 
tonnage from other manufacturing 
lines. Average operations are 75 to 
80 per cent, and mills expect to be 
able to finish the month without a de- 
cline from that rate. Hot strip quo- 
tations still are 2.10c to 2.20e. 

Chicago, Feb. 8.—Sales of substan- 
tial tonnages of hot rolled strip are 
reported by the leading interest at 





2.50e for wide strips and 2.60c for 
narrower widths. Independent pro- 
ducers quote as low as 2.40c, Chicago, 
for attractive tonnages of wider ma- 
terial. Below 2.50c has been done 
for narrower widths. 

Cleveland, Feb. 8.—Weakened prices 
and lagging demand have converted 
the strip market from one of the 
strongest to one of the weakest of 
finished steel products. Although 
several makers report sales at 2.30c, 
Pittsburgh, for hot strip, 6-inch and 
wider, attractive business has been 
placed at 2.20c and even 2.10c. 
Automotive demand has not increased, 
but round lots are expected to move 
as low as 2.00c. Cold strip continues 
3.00c to 3.25c, Pittsburgh, with lower 
possible. 


Cold Finished Steel 


February Promises Gain Over January 
in Volume of Orders 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 8.—Improvement in 
cold finished bars, which gained in 
January over December, is continuing 
this month. February promises to show 
a relative betterment over January. Al- 
ready some attractive orders have 
been received, and everywhere 2.40c, 
base, is being maintained as an open 
market figure. Specifications against 
first quarter contracts taken at that 
price are coming in steadily. Opera- 
tions are on a 60 to 70 per cent 
basis, with shipments going out at 
practically the same rate. 











Refractories 











Specifications Larger—Operations 
Picking Up 
Refractory Prices, Page 440 

Pittsburgh, Feb. 8.—Slightly  in- 
creased operations among silica, fire 
clay, and chrome brick consumers is 
reflected in an accelerated specifying 
rate against brick contracts. Sev- 
eral hurry-up calls for deliveries have 
been made, and brickmakers have been 
able to render good service because of 
the expanded state of stocks. Oper- 
ations continue at 65 to 70 per cent 
at the brick kilns, but before the end 
of February these schedules ~re likely 
to be increased 10 per cent. One or 
two producers have large backlogs 
of coke oven business, largely for 
Clairton, Pa., and Detroit, which will 
last for several months. Additional 
orders of this character are in pros- 
pect, chiefly for the Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. and others who are aug- 
menting their by-product oven capac- 
ity. Fire clay brick remains firm at 
$40 to $43, but while the $40 level is 
maintained by practically 85 per cent 
of the silica brick producing industry 
a few cut prices occasionally are 
noted. 


Imports at Philadelphia did not re- 
flect the usual diversity in the week 
ending Jan. 29. They comprised 1675 
tons of pig iron from Germany and 
589 tons of structural steel from 
Belgium. 
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Nonferrous 








Metals 


Copper Falls to Lowest Level in Years With 
Support Lacking—Rise in Tin Is Spectacu- 
lar—Lead and Zinc Steady 














Prices of the Week, Cents a Pound 








Copper : Straits Tin 
Electro Lake Casting New York Lead 
delivered delivered refinery Spot April New York 
Feb 2 13.00 13.121. 12.75 67.00 65.50 7.40 
Feb. 3 12.8714 13.00 12.621. 67.00 65.621 7.40 
Feb. 4 12.721 12.87! 12.60 67.62! 66.00 7.40 
Feb 7 12.60 12.75 12 67.00 7.40 
Feb. & 12.5614 12.7 12 69.54 67.25 7.40 
EW YORK, Feb. 8&.—Business firmer, especially on the East St. 
in all the nonferrous metals Louis basis. A few days ago the 
has been moderate during ths American Smelting & Refining Co. 
past week and with the ex- announced a_curtailment in produc- 
ception of copper the tone of the tion at its Mexican mines and this 
market has been steady to firm. Tin has aided sentiment somewhat. 
has advanced about 3 cents so far , Aluminum—Prompt business 1s ac- 
this month and this has been on2 Uve and indications of a still more 
of the spectacular developments of active demand than has been experi- 
the metal market Copper has con- enced the past few months are noted. 
‘ : es . Pninke ore stannic 
tinued to break, falling rapidly to Prices are steady. 
the lowest level of prices quoted ~~ a — 
since 1924. In fact, only a few times Philadelphia Rapid Transit System 
since the war has copper sold so low. has placed an order for 201 gas-elec 


Brass and copper mill product quo- 
tations were cut ™%-cent Monday in 
accordance with the fall in copper, 
making a reduction of ‘%%-cent in 
prices so far this month. Users of 
products continue to ho!d out of the 
market. To what extent prospective 
orders are‘piling up is difficult to de- 
termine. Mill operations in the mean- 


time are fair on old orders. 
Copper—The red metal has fallen 
almost to 12.50c, Connecticut. A few 


days ago fair business was done at 
13.00c but the market scarcely hesi- 
tated at that figure and_ business 
since has been light. The export 
price was cut %-cent Saturday after 
a cut of 4-cent last Wednesday and 
today was marked down another %- 


cent to 13.00c c.i.f. European port. 

Generally it is said current produc- 
tion is too large, but mining condi- 
tions are so complicated that it is 
difficult to make curtailment quickly. 
In fact, fear of larger output in South 
America and Africa are greater fac- 
tors in the situation than any burden 
of stocks. 


Zinc—About 20 points have been 
added to the price of zine over the 
low point of two weeks ago, so that 
the metal now is held around 6.60c 
East St. Louis for prime western. 
Users have not bought a great deal 


but some dealer and speculative busi- 
ness has been done and the firmness 
of ore prices with curtailment of out- 
put has helped the situation On 
Friday metal sold down to 6.50c but 
quickly began to recover before the 
end of the day. 

Tin—Buying 
light since big 


moderate to 
business was done 
Feb. Users have resisted the rapid 
rise and the renewed strength is 
based on estimates of unusually light 
shipments from the _ Straits this 
month. The differential between spot 
and futures has narrowed slightly. 
Lead—Prices have changed little 
during the past few days but are 
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has been 


tric motor buses involving an expendi 





Hit AU EULA PHO EL (HUI 
Mill Products 
Base prices cents per pound, f.o.b. mill 
SHEETS 
High brass 17.6214 
Copper, hot rolled 21.2 
Zine, (100-pound base) he AS 11.00 
Lead full sheets (cut %c more) 11.25 
Aluminum, bright flat, up to 10 
gage ebdihsaieaaiiehciehteiee cackietiieuiia $5.50 
SEAMLESS TUBES 
High brass 22.50 
Coppei 23.25 
RODS 
High brass (round *, to 21!4-inch) 15.37} 
Naval brass 18.12%, 
WIRE 
Copper, small lots 14.50 
High brass 18.12 
Old Metals 
Dealers’ buying prices, cents per pound 
HEAVY RED BRASS 
a A EE ote ee 8.50 to 8.75 
Chicago 8.50 to 8.75 
Cleveland 9.00 


HEAVY YELLOW BRASS 


Chicago 6.75 to 7.00 
Cleveland 7.00 
ZINC 
New York ; 3.75 
Cleveland 4.00 
HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 
New York 10.25 to 10.50 
ears . 10.00 to 10.50 
Chicago ..... ‘ . 9.50 to 10.00 
SION cS. trikes comin asabinctoansninent 10.25 to 10.75 

RED BRASS BORINGS 
IT RI, Sesen sats dercteacactcguecatessansiinnns 7.50 to 17.75 
YELLOW BRASS TUBING 
Cleveland 7.00 
LIGHT COPPER 
SII, IRAE Sisccncnesecnt seuss svaemnsraceasmences 8.75 to 9.00 
Chicago 8.75 to 9.00 
Cleveland 8.75 to 9.00 
LIGHT BRASS 
3oston 5.00 to 5.50 
Chicago 6.00 
Cleveland 5.50 
ALUMINUM 
Clippings, Cleveland 20.00 
Borings, Cleveland 12.00 
Cast, Cleveland 15.00 
Cast, Boston 13.50 to 14.00 


Secondary Metals 


Remelt aluminum No. 12 
Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5 .... 11.50 


Lead East Zinc 98-99% Spot Ingot 
St. Louis St. Louis Aluminum Antimony Nickel 
7.22% 6.5714 25.80 14.75 35.00 
22! 6.57 25.80 15.00 35.00 
221 6.52! 25.80 15.07! 35.00 
22% 6.60 25.80 15.12! 35.00 
25 6.57 25.80 14.87 5.00 
ture of more than $2,720,000. The 
buses will be 100 single-deck, 50 
double-deck and parlor car type. An 
additional 17 buses will be smaller 
gas-electric motor service units. 


‘ — 


Coke By-Products 








Sulphate Price Is Firm—Gasoline Adds 
Strength to Benzols 


New York, Feb. 8.—Improvement in 
domestic demand has resulted in a 
firm price of $2.50, delivered, for 
sulphate of ammonia. Foreign prices 
also are higher, holding at $2.50 to 
$2.55, port, in double bags; however, 


this latter advance is largely nominal, 

little export business is being done. 

Higher prices in gasoline have had 
a strengthening effect on pure and 
90 per cent benzols. While prices 
continue 23 to 24 works, per 
gallon in tank car the inside 


cents, 
lots, 


figure is not now so much in evidence. 
In drum lots both pure and 90 per 
cent benzols remain unchanged at 


29 cents, works. Toluol and solvent 
naphtha are 35 cents, works, in tanks 
and 40 cents in drums; and commercial 





VIG 


Coke Oven By-Products 


Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants in Tank Lote 








Spot Contract 
Pare Dbencol  . <ccicicescesscei = 23 to $0.24 
90 per cent benzo) ............. 0.24 
Toluol __....... See, | ptsaevanieasie 
Solvent naphtha sib - 0.35 (nominal) 
Commercial xylol 0.36 (nominal!) 
a RPE eee cnee ee a GEE 0.22 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
Naphthalene 
flakes ..... 0.05% to 0.07 
——— 
balls 0.06% to 0.08 
Per 100 Pounds Delivered 
Sulphate of ammonia 2.50 
TM TL MMT 
xylol 36 cents in tanks and 41 cents 


demand for dis- 


in buying by 


in drums. A feature 
tillates is improvement 
lacquer manufacturers. Demand from 
rubber manufacturers remains. un- 
changed, with a pick-up expected most 
any time. 

Naphthalene is in increasing demand 
by the drug _ trade for spring 
requirements, with prices tending up- 
ward, but still unchanged at 5% to 
7 cents for flakes and 6% to 8 
cents for balls. 
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Warehouse 


New York and Pittsburgh Sheet Prices Re- 
vised—February Sales Show Improvement 
Over January—More Carload Selling 





URTHER revisions were made in 
| ree prices in the past week, 

New York and Pittsburgh lists 

being marked down. Improve- 
ment in demand is fairly general, 
sales showing slight gains over Janu- 
ary. Several Pittsburgh jobbers re- 
port January sales from 15 to 25 
per cent above those of December. 
Buying generally is below that of 
1926. 

Jobbers at Philadelphia report a 
substantial improvement in_ business 
during the past week. Prices remain 
unchanged. 

Carload buyers of sheets at Pitts- 
burgh are active. They anticipate 
future interferences with deliveries by 
the impending coal strike, which is 
expected to send mill prices upward, 


followed by warehouse quotations. 
Buyers are anticipating their needs as 
far ahead as possible and are collect- 
ing supplies against the time when not 
only will cost be higher, but sheets 
difficult to obtain. Smaller buyers are 
holding back and are paying 3.30ce, 
3.85¢ and 4.70¢e on blue annealed, black 
and galvanized grades. Larger buyers 
are closing at $1 to $2 a ton below 
these levels. Several sellers report 
a good movement for the week, with 
January totals 15 to 25 per cent in 
excess of December. : 

Jobbers in the New York metropoli- 
tan district have reduced prices on 
black sheets to 4.20c, a drop of $3 
a ton, and have stabilized the mar- 
ket on galvanized sheets at 4.95c. 
For most jobbers this latter revision 


is a reduction of $3 a ton also, but in 
some few cases it amounts to as much 
as an advance of $2, as the market 
on galvanized has been unsettled. 
This revision follows the easier situa- 
tion at the mills and has resulted 
in a substantial improvement in ware- 
house demand here. Other products 
also are moving somewhat better, with 
every indication that February will 
prove more active than January. 
Buffalo warehouses had better sales 
during the first week of February 
than any week in January. Sales 
volume still is running behind last 
year. Flats have been moving slowly. 
Consumers are showing more interest 
in materials for prompt shipment. 
Early reports of leading St. Louis 
(Concluded on Page 423) 






























































Quotations in Cents Per Pound at Leading Market Centers 
STEEL BARS Pittsburgh ............ 8.00c San Francisco.... 4.90c Philadelphia .. 4.00c 
Boston 8.265¢ POPtland —cicssscseses 8.10¢ Seattle  ...cccvssmsssee 4.90c Pittsburgh ... 3.60c 
Bufleln 3.30¢ San Francisco .... 3.30¢ A ee 4.45c Portland _...... 5.00c* 
Chicago 3.00¢ Seattle  ..cccccccsssece 8.00c | 4.20¢ San Francisco 4.25c* 
Gincinnati 3.30 St. Louis 8.25¢ fo) eee 4.75¢ SORES cccccccsccce 5.00c* 
Cleveland 8.00c St. Paul 3.35¢ St. Paul ...... 3.85¢ 
oe aa io 8. 15c Tulsa ........ . 8.80c to 4.16c NO. 24 GALVANIZED SHEETS PU ccentiontes 4.66¢ 
Ft. Worth ........ 8.75¢ Boston 5.80¢ *Rounds only. 
= +9 eo ee 2.865 | Shira — COLD ROLLED STRIP 
CW LOEK ccvscrsese -24c 3.40 umes 7 . ; 
Philadelphia ........ 2.90¢ to 3.20c rt emasal s 310¢ — pioneer 4.90¢ <a ees 
Sento sullaataaaey 2.90¢ Cincinnati a See cae ce 08 6.25¢ 
ekg -alioneagaaae §.00c Cleveland, %-inch Be Wop h Chicago* ..........-. 6.10¢ 
San Francisco 8.30¢ and thicker. .... ie a Caslaaatl 716¢ 
ngeles ...... -T5c — VINCINNALL areeereeee . 
—— Satie a Cleveland, 3/16- New gg Perrone 4.95¢ Cleveland* 5.95¢ 
St. Louis 8.15¢ sh 8.225c * 
St. Paul 3.25¢ oe a oe Philadelphia ........ 5.15c to 5.30c Detroit* ........ 6.05¢ 
Tulsa 3.80¢ to 4.06c Detroit Re donk yrs PIUROULE  vcsennsess 4.60c to 4.70¢ New York .... 5.75¢ 
 ‘iarde. aie ‘ se 4 bee Portland  ........s0. 5.75¢ rae gy ware a 
SO or gage 7 San Francisco 5.65 FT TUUSDUTED cccoceneee . 0 0.00C 
POON. sciserccecveuan 8.265¢ Los Angeles. ...... 3.20¢ Gaattig os 5.75 *Net base, includes charge for 
Buffalo _..... 3.30¢ New York (sheared a 5 26e straightening, cutting and box- 
Chicago 3.00c and _ universal) 3.34¢ 5.15¢ ing. 
Ginctinatl 2. si 3.30c New York (floor) 5.25¢ 5.55e 
Detroit 8.15¢ Philadelphia ........ 2.75c to 3.20¢ + FOREIGN IRON AND STEEL 
™% Worth ...... 3.75c Philadelphia, 3/16- ae rr New York duty paid 
New York wes... 8.24¢ AMCH erssssesesnsseee 2.95¢ to 3.40¢c 015¢ = Swedish, hollow 
Philadelphia. ........ 2.90¢ to 3.20¢ Pittsburgh 8.00¢ : 4.05¢ drill steel ........ 15.006¢ 
St. Louis te 8.15¢ ig ne 3.25¢ Chicago . 8.65c Swedish iron bars 
TRUM sockésciovencscvunce 8.80c to 4.06c San Francisco .... 3.30¢ Cincinnati 3.95¢ MOMIND <cccchsseeseons 6.25¢ 
: Seattle scree 3.00¢ Cleveland 3.65c¢ Flats and squares 6.50¢ 
REINFORCING BARS SE LOWE cccscssien 3.25¢ Detroit ......... 8.80c 
Boston esessssseseseee 3.265 to 3.50c ae eee 3.25¢ Ft. Worth 4.40¢ WELDED PIPE 
BEGOIO:  csssvesscssicene 3.30¢ AUER) xaciieunstencines $.80c to 4.16c Los Angeles 4.05c — oe New 
Chicago, billet.... 2.25¢ to 2.60c 7 New York  nccsw. 3.99¢ ork City Standard Steel 
Chicago rail steel 2.10¢ NO. 10 rr Philadelphia ........ 8.75¢ Pipe 
Cincinnati  .......068 3.20c to 3.30¢ © ” PittsburgE  ...ccc<0 3.50c to 3.60c 
aan eee wu 2.50¢ to 3.00¢ 3oston 3/16-inch 8.915 = Portland sess 4.25e WROUGHT STEEL a 
Detroit Se 3.15¢ Buffalo sssvessessserees 3.80¢ San Francisco .... 4.15¢ al- 
Ft. Worth ............ 8.50c CHICAGO eressesersssseee 8.60C = Seattle ceesccssssen 4.00¢ ihe Black — 
Los Angeles, C.L. 8.05¢ Cincinnati .......... 3.60c St. Paul ..... ' 8.90c j-ine utt - —28 + 
Los Angeles L Cleveland  .......+0+ 3.15¢ TOMAS ~ sascamencs 4.71¢ 4 to %-ine 
ac, ee $.30c PGCE OIE:. kccncscainesssis 3.65¢ ouingh conten ae ——- 
New York esses 3.15¢ Los Angeles. ...... 4.00c st 5.50 PES AE cine = 
Philadelphia ....... 2.85¢ to 3.00c New York... — ae 405e 0 inch butt .. 51 —37 
Pittsburgh os... 2.50c to 2.60c Portland -...ssesesee 4.25¢  Ghi 415c 1 to 3-inch butt —53 —89 
San Francisco, C. Philadelphia seseeseeeed. ode to 3.50¢ pee lle hae aaa 3.65¢c 2-inch lap teeesene —40 —22 
L ; 2.85c Pittsburgh 3.20¢ to 3.30¢ pmo 130e 2% to 6-inch am aa 
£100 Seattle ween 425¢ New York son 449¢ 7 and Sinch lap 44. 17 
3.00c Se LsOUAB  vsccesscsnese 3.60c Philadelphia _ ...... 4.00c 9 and 10-inch lap —38 —14 
8 15¢ St. Paul 3.75¢ —— Reece aedes 3 > 11 and 12-inch 
: Al St. sia a : Seatt dey : 
8.75c to 4.00c PIER. Sishiociivarissdbs 4.05c to 4.25¢ St. Paul 440e NEES —37 —12 
scala NO, 34 BLACK SHEETS COLD FINISHED STEEL en a er 
STANDARD. STESOPURAL, Bat ~~ a oe wk sae 
HAPES uffalo 30¢ 
Boston : 3.365¢ Chicago .......... 3.95¢ and and % to %-inch 
Buffalo 3.40c Cincinnati 4.05c hexagons squares DUtt  sessssssecsrseee +44% +78% 
Chicago 3.10c Cleveland _....... : 3.65¢ Boston oer 4.05¢ 4.55¢ \%-inch butt ...... —4 +19 
Cincinnati ............ 3.30¢ SANRONE cetsncieican 4.10c Buffalo wn 8.90€ 4.400 %-inch butt ..—1 +9 
Cleveland 3.00c Ft. Worth .:c.... 4.70c Chicago 000 3.60¢ 4.10c 1 to 1%-inch 
Detroit ....0... “ 3.25c Los Angeles ...... 5.00c Cincinnati ..... 3.85c¢ 4.35¢ DUCE: sccrccsseesesece —14 + 6 
Ft. Worth 4.50c New York 4,20c Cleveland ........ 3.90¢ 4.40c 2-inch lap... — 5 +14 
Los Angeles ...... 3.20c Philadelphia ........ 4.20c to 4.85¢ detroit) wssssssun 3.85¢ 4.85 2%-inch lap ....—9 +6 
New YOrke © scccsccc 8.34c Pittsburgh 3.75c to 3.85¢ Los Angeles See 3 to 6-imch lap — 3 + 6 
i i -20c POrtIand « sccssicasssss 4.90¢ New York ....... 4.00c 4.50c 7 to 12-inch lap — 3 +16 
Philadelphia __...... 2.65c to 8 
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Kid Market Section id 
oast Sales Are Large 


Tonnages for January Exceed Same Month Last 


Year 
AN FRANCISCO, Feb. 5.—(By 
Air Mail).—While trading’ in 


some lines, noticeably sheets, wire 
standard 
movement of 


and pipe, is by 
active, 


and structural shapes con- 


products 
no means cast 


iron pipe 


tinues heavy. Featuring the shape 
market this week was the award of 


over 18,000 tons of material, the larg- 
total booked since the 
16,000-ton Carquinez 
in the early part of 
have 
these 


est weekly 
award of the 
straits bridge 
1925. Lower prices 
in some products, but 
line with recent reductions 
the eastern markets. 


developed 
are in 
made in 


Pig Iron and Coke 

Most of the pig iron and foundry 
coke business being booked continues 
to be relatively small lots and few 
large inquiries or sales have been 
reported since the first of the year. 
During the past week 1000 tons of 
German iron and 1500 tons of Ger- 
man foundry coke arrived at the port 


Coast Pig Iron Prices 





ners 
Otah Foundry ... 25.00 to 26.00 
German _ .......--.-+--+ 24.25 
*Indian 25.00 
PTE esitsttbivesncxeinsnscionin 22.00 
*C.if. duty prid 
of San Francisco to apply against 
contracts booked last year. A survey 


of the market shows about 4000 tons 


of India iron booked for first quar- 
ter shipment and importers expect 
the material to arrive at the rate 
of about 1000 tons a month. Prices 
on iron continue unchanged. 
Bars, Plates and Shapes 
As spring advances concrete bar 


inquiries are increasing and _ sales 
are becoming more numerous. Awards 
this week totaled 4201 tons, bringing 
the total for the vear to 7535 tons, 
compared with 2752 tons for the cor- 
responding period in 1926. Among 
the larger lots were 2250 for 
the Coolidge dam at San Carlos, Ariz., 


tons 


and 750 tons for the Stony Gorge 
dam at Orland, Calif. The _ state 
board of harbor commissioners placed 
700 tons for piers No. 30 and 82, 
San Francisco, with an eastern pro- 
ducer. This is the first time in many 
months that any large quantity of 
reinforcing bars has_ not been 
awarded to local mills. Pending busi- 
ness exceeds 3100 tons. While the 
out-of-stock price in the San Fran- 
cisco district continues firm at 2.85c 


for lots of 200 tons and up and 3.10c 
for lots of less than 200 tons, the 
mill price of 2.35c has been shaded 
and as low as 2.25¢c is reported to 
have been named. 
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Activity Is General 


Some attractive plate inquiries are 
before the trade this week but awards 
all involved lots of less than 100 tons. 
Awards so far this year aggregate 
4550 tons, compared with 1735 tons 
for the same period last year. Pend- 
ing business totals over 5000 tons. 
Bids were opened this week on a 1400- 
ton pipe-line at Spokane. The East 
Bay Water Co., Oakland, Calif., has 


come into the market again for a 
16-inch pipe-line which will require 
about 500 tons. While 2.30c cif. 


continues to apply on the general run 
of the market, 2.25c has been named 
on larger and more desirable lots. 
Awards of structural material this 
week totaled the second largest ton- 
nage in the history of the coast, some 
17,900 tons being placed. The former 
high record was set during the last 
week of January, 1925, when over 
25,000 tons was placed, 16,000 tons of 
which was for the Carquinez straits 
bridge. Among the awards this week 
was 11,000 tons for the General 
hospital, Los Angeles, booked by 
Llewellyn Iron Works at $87 a ton. 
McClintic-Marshall Co. took the 
museum of history, Los Angeles, in- 
volving 3000 tons at $86.60. Other 
large awards included 1000 tons for 
an apartment in Oakland, booked by 
the Judson Mfg. Co. and 500 tons 
for an office building in Oakland 
awarded to the same concern. Pend- 
ing business exceeds 15,000 tons, new 
inquiries including 300 tons for the 
Whitcomb hotel addition in San Fran- 


cisco and 582 tons tor Hoquiam 
bridge in Washington. Prices are 
firm at 2.35c c.i.f. 

Awards to date this vear aggregate 
27.715 tons, compared with 15,000 
tons for the same period last year. 


Other Finished Material 
Demand for cast iron pipe continues 


undiminished and a number of new 
inquiries developed during the week. 
Awards totaled 1045 tons, bringing 
the total for this year to 8129 tons 


compared with 1619 tons for the same 
period in 1925. The United States 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. booked 
541 tons for San Diego, Calif., 373 
tons for Ashland, Oreg., and 108 tons 


for Palo Alto and in each case will 
furnish DeLavaud pipe. Pending 
business now aggregates over 5000 


tons. New inquiries include 560 tons 
for San Diego, 380 tons for Wen- 
atchee and 350 tons for a water dis- 
trict at Portland. 3ids were opened 
this week on 1200 tons for Sacra- 
mento. Included among the awards 
of standard pipe was 454 tons of 4 


two San 
projects 
Rialto, 
and 6- 


Ware. 


welded pipe for 
improvement 


to 12-inch 
Diego street 
awarded to David H. Ryan. 
Calif., placed 366 tons of 4 
inch standard pipe with R. F. 


Eastern mill men are keenly in- 
terested in the inquiry the Southern 
Pacific Co. has put out for 1.110.000 


tie plates involving between 6000 and 
7000 tons, 200 tons of rivets, 900 
tons of plates, 50 tons of heat treated 


track bolts, 150 tons of bolts and 
nuts and 19,000 kegs or 1900 tons of 
track spikes, bids on which will be 
opened next week. 

Movement of sheets is_ restricted 
to small lots and no large inquiries 
are up for figures at the moment. 
Prices have eased off and 3.75¢ to 
3.85¢ base Pittsburgh now represents 
the range on No. 24 gage galvan- 
ized sheets. It is reported, but could 
not be verified, that 3.70c had been 
quoted. Competition between eastern 
makers and local producers is keen 
and this fact, no doubt, is directly 
responsible for the lower prices. 


Armored Cabs Bought to 
Protect Mails 


Washington, Feb. 8. are 
to be made in the next few days of 


Awards 


150 three-quarter ton armored cabs 
for motor trucks for the use of the 
postoffice department in _ protecting 
mail from bandits. Bids were re 
ceived Feb. 4. 

The department has already placed 
an order for 100 of these armored 
cabs for mail trucks with the Amer- 
ican Coach & Body Co., Cleveland. 
This order called for 1%4-ton trucks. 
The department has no more money 


for additional trucks and it is not ex- 
pected that any more will be pur- 
chased this year. 

The cabs which are now being 


manufactured have 1-inch bullet proof 
glass and 1/16-inch bullet proof steel. 
The department feels that if the 
driver is protected the mail cannot be 
stolen, and so only the cab is armored. 

The exterior of the cab- 
roof, the floor, foot and 
boards, front and top of seat box 


entire 
underside of 
toe 
covered 
steel 


parts—is 
armored or bullet 
plate. This steel is specially treated 
hardened nickel or other suitable 
No. 16, U. S. S. gage, 
not than 0.0625-inch thick. The 
steel must successfully withstand and 


and all exposed 


with proof 
and 
alloy steel, 


less 


resist without penetration at any dis- 
tance the impact of 0.45 caliber 
cupro-nickel or steel jacketed revolver 
ammunition of the best type. 
Specifications of the department 
state that any number of shots 
be fired, but for acceptance the plate 
any bulges under the 
than 65/16-inch in 
measurements taken 
than 3 


may 


must not show 
impact 
height 


between 


greater 
when are 


impacts not less 
inches nor more than 6 inches apart 
from the back of the plate. 

After remaining idle for some years 
the mines of the Rockbridge Mangan- 
Go:. Midvale, Va., 


are being reopened and put in shape 


ese located near 


for early production. 
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Bessemer Limestone Is 


Offering Bonds 


The Bessemer Limestone & Cement 
Co. has offered $2,500,000 of first 
mortgage 20-year 6% per cent gold 
bonds. The offering was made 
through a syndicate headed by Otis 
& Co., Cleveland, and including the 
Guardian Trust ‘Co., Cleveland, and 
Wick & Co., Youngstown, O. 

The Bessemer company has_ been 


organized to acquire the properties 


and business of an Ohio corporation 


of the same name. Business was 
originally established in 1888. 

The new company will be headed 
by L. A. Beeghly as president. Mr. 


Beeghly is president of the Standard 
Slag Co., of Youngstown, the largest 


organization in the country dealing 


in slag. Mr. Beeghly also owns the 
controlling interest in the Buffalo 
Slag Co. 


The company’s balance sheet as of 
Oct. 31, 1926, adjusted to give effect 
to this financing, shows net tangible 
applicable to these bonds of 
or $2568 for each $1000 


assets 

$6,420,595, 

bond. 
Net 


company 


the 
four-year 


predecessor 
for the period, 
19z8 to 1926 inclusive, were $681,- 
057.83 or 4.19 the maximum 
interest requirements on this 


earnings of 


times 
annual 


issue of bonds. 


Trumbull Earnings Show 
Marked Gain 


Marked improvement in earnings 
of the Trumbull Steel Co., Warren, 
O., in 1926 is shown by the annual 
report just made public. The net 
income for the year was $2,263,968, 
against $1,575,570 in 1925. President 
John T. Harrington listed unfilled or- 


ders as of Jan. 25 at 134,000 tons, 
of which 52,000 tons for 
rolling. President Harrington 
clared the outlook for 1927 is bright, 
but that which 
have been 1925, 
the 
more 


are prompt 


de- 
preferred dividends, 
paid since June 30, 
deferred until 


will be further 


steel price situation becomes 


stable. 


More Steelworkers Enter 
Feb. 8.—In 
211 immigrant iron and steel workers 
came into the United States, while 28 
departed, according to the bureau of 
immigration. From July to December, 
1177 iron and 
steel workers arrived and 96 departed. 
The that 
during December, 30 immigrant metal 
workers, other than iron and _ steel, 
came into the United States 


Washington, December 


inclusive, immigrant 


bureau’s figures also show 


and four 


July-December 
26 departed. 


the 
and 


during 
entered 


and 


Oonrr 


aii 


left, 
period 


Sheet Merger Proposal 


Makes Progress 

Youngstown, O., Feb. 8.—About 60 
to 65 sheet mill units now appear to 
be involved in the proposed merger 
of independent steel sheet mills cen- 
tering around the Mansfield Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, O. These 
units include the following mills situ- 
ated in northeastern and eastern Ohio: 
Mahoning Valley Steel Co., Falcon 
Steel Co., Waddell Steel Co., and 
Thomas Sheet Steel Co., all of Niles; 
the Mansfield company, Mansfield; 
Empire Steel Co., Cleveland; and the 
Ashtabula Steel Sheet Co., Ashtabula, 
O., one or two others which 
have been mentioned tentatively. 

The elimination of the Falcon Tin 
Plate Co., Canton, O.; the Newton 
Steel Co. and the Sharon Steel Hoop 
Co., both of this city, brings the 
number of sheet units down to the 
number stated. Stockholders 
concern met yesterday 
merging, while valua- 
tion problems involving another pos- 
sible member have just about been 
settled. The financing is being dis- 
cussed with Cleveland and other banks 
and such progress has been made in 
the matter as to indicate no heavy 


beside 


above 
Niles 


to consider 


of one 


financing obligations are likely to 
arise. 

The capital stock may be placed 
between $20,000,000 and $25,000,000. 
In the valleys the name of W. H. 
Davey, president of the Mansfield 
company, is most often mentioned in 
connection with the chief executive 


of the proposed merger. It is said 
the matter is likely to shape itself up 
definitely within a short time. 


Machine Shops Burn 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 8.—Fire last Satur- 
day afternoon did about $200,000 
damage to the machine shops of the 
Standard Seamless Tube Co., Am- 
bridge, Pa. The covered by 
insurance and the shops will be rebuilt. 
The believed to have been 
started by the bursting of an oil valve 
in the testing room. 


loss is 


fire is 


Pig Iron Is More Active 
(Concluded 409) 


is quiet, but fairly steady. Additional 
melters, completing inventory. and 
stepping up their operations, are in- 
creasing their commitments. Sales 
during the week totaled 7200 tons. 
The St. Louis Coke & Iron Corp. 
booked 6500 tons, the largest single 
sale being 2500 tons for a radiator 
company. Shipments are increasing 


Page 


yrom 


slightly. One important interest has 
called for immediate shipment of 500 
tons over the amount due in February. 

The leading local pig iron producer 
has reduced its price from $21 to 
$21.50 to $20.50 to $21. Southern 
iron is being offered at $19, Birming- 
ham. Northern furnaces are quoting 
$20.50, Chicago. Generally, there is 
a disposition to meet competition, and 
quoted figures do not reflect the exact 
status of the market. 

Birmingham, Ala., Feb. 8.—Furnace 
interests are selling pig iron through 
second quarter. Quotations still are 
on a basis of $18, except where small 
lots for immediate delivery are de- 
sired, when $1 more is asked. Surplus 
stock of pig iron will be reduced this 
month. March will see the output in 
this state materially increased. 

Philadelphia, Feb. 8.—Several thou- 
sand tons more of pipe iron has been 
sold by the Mystic Iron Co. for 
prompt delivery by barge from Ever- 
ett, Mass. to Delaware river points. 
Also 1000 tons of iron has’ been 
sold for delivery from Troy, N. Y. 
to eastern Pennsylvania melters. Con- 
siderably more Buffalo iron than usual 
has been placed in this territory. 
Eastern Pennsylvania furnaces are 
losing much of the home market bus- 
iness. Current prices continue $21 
to $21.50, base, eastern Pennsylvania 
furnace. Sales of low phosphorus iron 
are restricted to carloads. Copper 
bearing, low phosphorus iron now is 
bringing $24, furnace. 





Warehouse Sales Spotty 
(Concluded from 421) 


warehouse interests indicate that Jan- 
uary sales are somewhat below those 
of the same month last year. Losses 
average about 2 per cent. The princi- 
pal decreases were in building mater- 


Page 


ial. Automotive business also was 
well under that of 1926. Sales of 
wire products, especially barb wire, 
are showing improvement. 


Although the number of orders for 
warehouse products in the Chicago 
market is large, tonnage for January 
was less than one year ago. Dis- 
tribution of sales is satisfactory. Indi- 
cating a general slowing up in de- 
mand. Weakness in mill steel prices 
is not reflected in jobber quotations. 

Slow improvement is noted in the 
warehouse markets at Detroit. Or- 
ders have been received in fair num- 
bers since Jan. 1, but individual re- 


quirements have been small. Single 
orders are showing slightly heavier 
tonnages, however, and further im- 


provement is looked for this month. 

Conditions in the building situation 
at Cleveland are hindering increased 
buying of construction materials. Fail- 
ure of automotive activity to be re 
flected by parts makers also is curtail- 
ing warehouse sales. General manu- 
facturing demand continues good. No 
further weakness has developed in 
prices, the new levels on sheets and 
cold rolled strip being fairly well 
observed. 





Freight cars owned by the class one 
railroads of the United States were 
in the best physical condition on Jan. 
1 ever reported, according to the 
American Railway association. 
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in January represented 81.54 per cent, 
against 74.37 per cent in December, 
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= .. Republic Earnings Rise 
During 1926 
1100 0 
g Since the first of 1927 business has 
3 markedly improved and further gains 
- en -_- are expected, according to John A. 
Lt 4 Lt Topping, chairman of the Republic 
AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION BY MONTHS | po Iron & Steel Co. in the annual pam- 
| | phlet report of the company just 
mee | RON: TRADE Doe is made public. Mr. Topping bases his 
| confidence upon the facts that stocks 
are low, prices relatively so, and that 
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is relatively unchanged. These con- 
\ ditions taken in connection with a 
[6d 1925 inn | so ge {60 favorable credit situation should in- 


sure a satisfactory volume of business 
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5 : ~ Unfilled orders of the company at 
rial IRON TRADE bo & the beginning of 1927 were smaller 
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RODUCTION of steel ingots in- duction in November was 3,722,119 and 847,068 tons in 1924. The gross 
creased in January and more than tons and in October, 4,092,548 tons. volume of business in 1926 was $53,- 
recovered the loss’ suffered in Average daily production in Janu- 890,444, compared with $53,907,959 in 
December. 30th total and average ary was 146,419 tons, which compared 1925 and with $43,982,523 in 1924. 
133.538 tons of December, Although shipments and gross busi- 


daily outputs were the best since last with the 
October, but considerably less than was an increase of 12,881 tons, or 9.65 
per cent. For November the rate was than in 1925 the company showed 
gross profits for 1926 higher than in 


ness last year were somewhat smaller 


those for January, 1925. According 
to statistics compiled by the Ameri- 143,158 tons per day and for October, 
year the preceding year. The profits 
ures reported. by companies which in it was 159,633 tons. amounted to $8,442,680, compared 
1925 made 94.5 per cent of the coun- On the basis of 146,419 tons per with $6,669,702 in 1925. Net profits 
try’s total, the January total was 3,- day in January and 311 working days 
806,888 gross tons. Compared with in the year, the indicated annual rate 
the 3,472,000 tons of December, the of production was 45,530,000 tons. For 


lay 


ean Iron and Steel institute from fig- 157,406 tons. In January last 


after depreciation and charges were 
$5,065,022 against $3,813,484. The 


company reports a total surplus of 


4 9°« ° . a 90 >) 
increase amounted to 334,888 tons. December the indicated annual rate 434,856,162. 

Both January and December were was 44,500,000 and for November Production of pig iron by the com- 
months of 26 working days. Pro- 44,500,000 tons. Based upon the coun- Pany last year amounted to 914,655 


tons, against 973,124 tons in 1925. 

Ingot production amounted to 949,018 

° tons, against 1,006,179 tons in 1925 
, . aan | O76. 77 ose 

Steel Ingot Production—1926-27 bi ARAM hes diy Se. Dea 

94.5 Per Cent of Industry Reporting tion of coal, coke and iron ore 


stain ore showed gains over 1925 
Monthly Calculated No. of Approximate : 5¢ S ove! Jao. 
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March 3,590,791 15,031 4.488.362 166,236 = 92.58 The aggregate expended for wages 
April 3,282,435 13,652 4,123,941 r¢ 158,613 88.33 x 
May 3,201,230 10,437 28,34 145,336 151,744 84.51 was $20,008,682 or an average of 
eg spore nar ; + “ol f 4 0 os ered sa 4 $1 7 15 per man against $1 9,586,386, 
Aug. 3,145,055 12,003 784,331 1,004,583 154,022 85.78 an average of $1741 per man, in 1925. 
i pen “ 348 4 158 1092548 ( 167 404 ta In 1924 the average wage per man 
Nov 2,915,558 9.605 517,402 3,722,119 f 143,158 79.73 was $1745. 
Dec. 2,778,949 8,919 3,281,040 3,472,000 g 133,538 74.37 : : 
a" 37,526,054 6,872,169 142,950 44,541,173 17,1 51 11 151,555 84.40 istiatite imports ‘n 1926 totaled 2, 
pita 3.041.233 545,690 10,586 3,597,509 3,806,888 2 146,419 81.54 837,000 tons, an increase of about 20 


per cent over the imports of 1925. 
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Coal Users Building Reserves 


Threat of Strike at Union Bituminous Mines in April Stirs Fuel Interest Generally, 
with Large Consumers Most Active in Accumulating Stocks—Weekly Pro- 
duction Rate Is Nearly Million Tons Over Last Year 


of bituminous coal at New 
Pittsburgh, Boston, Buffalo, 
and Birmingham, Ala., in view of a possible cessation 
at union mines April 1, reveals the following situa- 


AN SURVEY of the condition of industrial stocks 


tion: 


Large users have been building up relatively 
greater reserves than small users, especially at 
New York, Chicago and Pittsburgh. 

Public utilities have been the most assiduous 
in insuring against a possible strike. 

The larger iron and steel producers will have 
at least a 60-day supply on hand April 1. 

The next ten days will probably see a determi- 
nation of policy by those users who have been on 


the fence. 


Under the terms of the Jacksonville wage agree- 


York, Chicago, 
Youngstown, O., 


ment, which expires March 31, a joint conference of 
operators and union officials is to be held at Miami, 
Fla., beginning Feb. 14. At this conference peace 
in the unionized branch of the bituminous coal min- 
ing industry will be at stake and the outcome will 


have a vital effect upon all business this year. 


Meanwhile, production of bituminous coal is being 
speeded up. Im the week ended Jan. 29, the latest 
for which statistics are available, the mines turned 
out 13,535,000 net tons. This was a gain of 60,000 
tons over the preceding week and 972,000 tons over 
the corresponding week of 1926. For the coal year 
beginning April 1, 1926, to date production of bitu- 
minous coal has totaled 486,384,000 tons; for the com- 
parable preceding year, output was 444,529,000 tons. 


Attention Is Focused on Parley Next Week 


Plan 60-Day Supply 


- peeceaone Feb. 8.—Large coal con- 
sumers in the iron and steel in- 
dustry in the Chicago area are add- 
ing quietly to their surplus of both 
coking and high volatile coal. In 
some instances this trend merely is 
evidenced by replenishment of stocks 
in certain grades that have been al- 
lowed to diminish to a_ subnormal 
plane. In general, the view is that 
March 31 will see the plants with at 
least 60 days’ supply of fuel on hands. 

One mill in this district is adding 
to its fuel stock by daily shipments 
in excess of its usual operating needs. 
A leading interest is planning to have 
about 60 days’ supply on hand March 
31, but this tonnage is not greatly 
in excess of its ordinary surplus. This 
concern finds it impractical to store 
much more than that amount because 
of the immense storage space required 
to carry additional tonnage. 

Some of the larger works normally 
obtain 70 to 75 per cent of their coal 
from the nonunion fields. This prac- 
tice has been followed for several 
years. Most of the coking coal used 
by the steel plants in this district 
comes from the nonunion fields, while 
in some instances these plants own 
their own mines in Pennsylvania 
where high-volatile fuel is obtained. 

Probability of a coal strike in the 
central bituminous field on April 1 
is viewed generally as imminent. Pur- 
chasing agents, however, do not feel 
that a serious menace to their ordi- 
nary supply of coal exists. The fact 


remains that the mines of the country 
have been producing about 2,500,000 
tons weekly above actual consump- 
tion. Incidentally, the view is that 
most of this surplus is being stored. 

Coal storage in this district by 
general manufacturing plants is on a 
more marked scale. Within the past 
week four manufacturing plants have 
purchased a total of 1,000,000 tons of 
screenings and mine-run. 

Some differences of opinion between 
executives and purchasing departments 
is keeping down the tonnage of stock 
orders. Coal operators in the In- 
diana fields are being troubled by a 
short car supply and consequent re- 
duced running time at the mines, but 
this situation does not exist among 
Illinois operators. 

Many manufacturing plants, public 
utilities corporations and railroads are 
expected to have as much as 120 days’ 
supply on hand by March 31. 





Cheap Coal Is a Drag 


ITTSBURGH, Feb. 8.—While to 

date the storage of coal by in- 
dustrial users in the greater Pitts- 
burgh area has been conducted only 
along superficial lines, one or two 
cases are sufficiently outstanding to 
be a feature. These include the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp. and the Wier- 
ton Steel Co. Both of these com- 
panies are storing huge quantities. 
The former is delivering daily to its 
storage capacity on Neville, island, 
near Pittsburgh, many hundreds of 
tons and it is understood that this 


insurance against coal strike con- 
tingencies will by April 1 approximate 
1,000,000 tons. The Weirton Steel Co. 
some time ago placed an order with 
the Hillman Coal & Coke Co. for coal 
for storage and this was shortly fol- 
lowed by the award by the Hillman 
Transportation Co., the coal and coke 
company’s river transportation sub- 
sidiary, of 30 river barges which now 
are being utilized for the delivery 
of the coal down the Ohio river to 
the Weirton company’s plant. 


The Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh Steel Co., Superior Steel 
Corp., and various other consumers 
here, and the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. with other large users in the 
Mahoning valley, are quietly collect- 
ing stocks. Most of the storage of 
coal, however, is by way of gradual 
accumulation. Buyers have been ac- 
cepting full deliveries against their 
contracts during a time when opera- 
tion slowed down considerably and the 
coal wes allowed to go into stock 
instead of being held up. 

One item interfering with wide- 
spread storage of coal has been the 
large quantities of coal available at 
all times under an average weekly 
production of 13,500,000 tons. Many 
coal consumers have not had a day 
pass but that some sellers have writ- 
ten or telephoned offers of tonnage 
and the majority of these offers have 
been at bargain figures. As long as 
the situation remains this easy, the 
coal consumer is not worried and for 
that reason, if for no other, orders 
placed specifically for storage pur- 
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poses have been the unusual thing. 

During the past week, however, 
following the Indianapolis conference 
of miners the coal trade in Pitts- 
burgh experienced an immediate in- 
flux of inquiries for coal. Some 
operators have within the past 48 
hours expressed the belief that late in 
February and throughout March the 
sale of coal will expand measurably. 


South Does Not Worry 


IRMINGHAM, Ala., Feb. 8.—Coal 

contracts in Alabama are usually 
made in May and June for the en- 
suing year and with no labor difficul- 
ties feared there has been practically 
no stocking save by coke oven in- 
terests. Since the first of the year 
production has been just above 400,- 
000 tons weekly in this state. Last 
fall, when demand for coal for ex- 
port reached its peak, the Alabama 
mines went up to 450,000 tons weekly. 
It is estimated that with an adequate 
labor and car supply 460,000 tons 
would be shipped weekly. 


Stocks Hit by Exports 


aap Feb. 8.—New England 

consumers have just started to 
wake up to the possibility of a labor 
disturbance at the bituminous coal 
mines April 1. For a month or more 
dealers have been calling attention 
to the necessity of preparing for any 
emergency on April 1. For the most 
part their advice has fallen on deaf 
ears, and stocks in hands of consumers 
throughout the district are reported 
below normal by investigators. The 
committee on coal reporting at the 
recent meeting of the New England 
Shippers’ Advisory Board at Spring- 
field, Mass., reported that stocks of 
coal in New England are now some- 
what below normal due to the dis- 
turbed conditions in the coal industry 
last fall on account of the British 
strike. In view of this the committee 
gives its opinion that bituminous ship- 
ments during February and March 
will be considerably greater than dur- 
ing the same period a year ago. 

The Massachusetts commission on 
necessaries of life has recently given 
out some interesting figures. These 
show that receipts of bituminous in 
the six New England states during 
1926 totaled 21,018,000 tons, com- 
pared with 21,313,000 tons in 1925, a 
decline of about 295,000 tons. All 
estimates covering industrial opera- 
tions in the district in 1926 place the 
actual consumption of bituminous for 
that year ahead of 1925. Shippers 
estimate that New England requires 
1,750,000 tons of bituminous per 


4 


month to meet its currcz*+ require- 
ments. Based on this and on factors 
governing shipping and mining, ship- 
pers state that even should New Eng- 
land consumers attempt to build up 
stocks as high as possible during the 
remaining six weeks before April 1, it 
would be impossible to have the re- 
serves in the district exceed 4,500,000 
tons, which maximum figure would 
cover normal consumption for about 
two and a half months. 


30 Per Cent Are Piling 


— Feb. 8&.—Bituminous 
coal stocks are low in the Buffalo 
and Niagara Frontier districts. It is 
only within the past ten days that 
consumers have begun to consider the 
threat of a suspension on April 1. 
So far their apprehension, if any ex- 
ists, has taken only the form of ask- 
ing for greater shipments on existing 
contracts. It has not reached a point 
which has brought out any great vol- 
ume of new buying. 

A survey of the Buffalo district in- 
dicates that about 30 per cent of 
the consuming trade is now stocking 
coal. In relation to the consuming 
power of the district the stocking is 
larger, as it is the big consumers who 
are speeding up shipments on their 
contracts. 

Dealers are urging that with steam 
lump available at $2.25, gas lump at 
$2.75, and slack at $1.50 to $1.60 
the advantages of immediate pur- 
chase are obvious. But the memory 
of losses incurred by consumers in 
the price inflation of last autumn, 
when export demand was at its peak, 
still is fresh in the minds of those 
who were frightened into unwise 
purchases at that time, and dealers’ 
logic is largely being wasted. 

It is impossible at this time to 
forecast what reserve stocks will be 
on hand on the Niagara Frontier 
but dealers say larger consumers have 


intimated they look for a _ gradual 
accumulation of storage tonnage be- 
tween now and March 31. Canadian 


consumers are showing little interest 
in offerings of bituminous coal and 
unless their attitude changes the do- 
minion consuming region supplied 
through this and nearby ports will 
have little reserve stock 
an emergency. 


ready for 


Strike Is Not Expected 


EW YORK, Feb. 8.—Large users 
of coal in the general eastern 
territory show a tendency to lay in 
larger stocks than usual in order to 
put themselves in as favorable a posi- 
against a _ possible 


tion as_ possible 


strike in the bituminous branch of the» 
industry. Neither large consumers 
nor coal producers themselves appear 
actually to believe that there will be 
a strike or, if a strike should develop, 
that it would be so sweeping as to 
cause material crippling of industry, 
Accumulation of coal stocks is in 
process as a form of business caution. 
Most of the stocking apparently is 
being done by the railroads and the 
public utility companies. In a number 
of cases gas and electric companies 
admittedly are laying in coal to the 
extreme of their storage cavacity. 
At least several of the eastern steel 
companies have signified their inten- 
tion of approaching April 1 with a 
maximum amount of coal on hand. 
This does not mean much more than 
30 days’ requirements, however, be- 
cause these companies do not have 
facilities for storage on a_ larger 
scale. Too, these interests have found 
by experience that it does not pay 
to dump an emergency pile on ground. 
As to the rank and file of consum- 
ers, coal sellers here say that they 
notice a tendency on the part of some 
of them to accumulate, but that the 
small users reflect a 
It all is a 
individual attitude. 


majority of 
rather indifferent attitude. 
matter of 

“The answer as to whether consum- 
ers are stocking coal,” said one large 
“best may be had by 
studying production statistics. Early 
last summer, when domestic industry 
was going at a good gait, and before 
we started to ship coal avroad on a 
large scale as a result of the British 
coal strike, our’ bituminous atput 
ranged between 8,000,000 ai.. 11,000,- 
000 tons weekly. At present it is 
running 12,000,000 to 13,000,000 tons 
weekly. The present rate of consump- 
tion is not as good as it was early 
last summer. Too, the coal is not 
being shipped abroad. It is clearly 
evident from these figures that ac- 
cumulation of stocks is proceeding on 


coal seller, 


a large scale.” 


Stocking Is Completed 
OUNGSTOWN, O., Feb. 8.—Steel 
producers in the Youngstown dis- 

trict have from 60 to 75 days’ supply 

of coal on hand in preparation for a 

possible strike April 1. Most of the 


large mills having by-product coke 
plants have already completed their 
stocking. Some coal will also be held 
at the mines owned by local steel 


concerns. Smaller industrial plants 
have amassed about 30 days’ supply. 
Large power plants in the district 
which supply much energy to mills 
have about 60 days’ supply on hand 
and are still increasing storage piles. 
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Bureau of Mines Surveys 


Birmingham Ores 


Washington, Feb. 8.—A _ study of 
jron ore mining practice in the Bir- 
mingham, Ala., district has been made 
by the bureau of mines. Rapid de- 
velopment of the district has been 
made possible by investigations that 
have led to radical changes in furnace 
practice. Studies of methods by which 
the low-grade, high-silica ores may be 
treated by concentration will give still 
greater impetus to development, states 
Dr. W. R. Crane in a report on the 
subject. Should beneficiation make 
available the high-silica ores of the 
lower bench of the Big Seam, the most 
important of the ore beds, mining 
practice must necessarily be adapted 
to the new conditions and will be 
rendered more difficult as the weight 
of cover increases at long distances 
from the outcrop. The support of 
workings will require more attention 
as the weight of cover increases, and 
the efficient and economical operation 
of the mines will depend largely upon 
improvements in mining and handling 
the ore. 

Mining of the red iron ores of the 
Birmingham district has gone on ener- 
getically for the past 50 years. The 
district produces about 10 per cent of 
all the iron ore mined in the United 
States, and 80 per cent of the Ala- 
bama output is red ore. In bulletin 
239, just. issued by the bureau of 
mines,*sugvestions are offered for im- 
proved mining. practices that investi- 
gatic have shown may be necessary 
with futere development. 


Propose Code Change 

Proposals to change the building 
regulations regarding the use _ of 
structural steel in Cleveland demon- 
strate the value of the educational 
work being done by the American 
Institute of Steel Construction. Cleve- 
land builders propose to increase the 
unit stress of 16,000 pounds per 
square inch to 18,000 pounds. This 
would enable buiiders to use lighter 
steel sections, saving from 12 to 25 
per cent in steel costs. The new 
limit, adopted by 40 or 50 cities, has 
been recommended in the building code 
of the department of commerce. It 
was suggested first at Cleveland sev- 
eral months ago at a dinner of the 
American Institute of Steel Construc- 
tion. 





Fewer freight cars were in need 
of repair Jan. 15 than ever before on 
record, the American Railway associa- 


tion announced recently. On _ that - 


date, freight cars in need of repair 
totaled 129,669 or 5.6 per cent of the 
number on line. This was a decrease 
of 747 compared with the best pre- 
vious record established on Jan. 1, 
1927. 


Elects New Officers 


At the annual meeting of the Found- 
ry Equipment Manufacturers associa- 
tion at Cleveland, Feb. 1, Thomas W. 
Pangborn, Pangborn Corp., Hagers- 
town, Md., was elected president for 
the ensuing year. S.W.Vessy, W. W. 
Sly Mfg. Co., Cleveland, was chosen 
vice president and H. Cole Estep, 
Cleveland, was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. T. O. Beardsley, Beardsley 
& Piper Co., Chicago and N. S. Law- 
rence, Whiting Corp., Harvey, IIL, 
were elected directors for three years 
from Feb. 1. 

Reports on business conditions in 
the foundry equipment field indicated 
that although there may be some un- 
certainty concerning the outlook for 
the whole year, the first quarter will 
bring satisfactory returns equal to the 
rate of operations last year. 

Addresses were given at the meet- 
ing by W. J. Barrett, policyholders’ 
service bureau, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co., New York, and Dan M. 
Avey, editor, The Foundry, Cleveland. 


Standardization Costs 
Are Sought 


Washington, Feb. 8.—W. Chattin 
Wetherill, secretary of the new com- 
mittee on standardization survey ,is 
sending a questionnaire to iron, steel 
and other trade associations asking: 

Approximately how much was spent 
by your organization in 1926 for 
standardization, including such items 
as executive salaries, office expenses, 
conducting conferences, publication, 
research, travel, etc.? 

How much did your organization 
contribute to the work of other stand- 
ardization agencies in 1926, in addi- 
tion to the foregoing? 

What would be your estimate of the 
amount expended by industrial com- 
panies and persons participating in 
your work in 1926, for salaries and 
traveling expenses not included in 
your budget for standardization? 


Rumor Southern Merger 

Birmingham, Ala., Feb. 8.—Rumors 
are current that the National Cast 
Iron Pipe Co., with a daily capacity 
of 425 tons of pipe, will figure in a 
large iron and steel organization now 
in process of formation. The com- 
pany began operations in 1914 and 
employs 650 persons. 


Steel Employment Lower 


in December 


Washington, Feb. 8.—Employment 
in the iron and steel industry de- 
creased from 284,533 in November to 
277,885 in December, 2.3 per cent, as 
reported by 212 mills to the bureau 
of labor statistics. Payrolls in the 
same plants also decreased from $8,- 
776,621 in November to $8,637,530 in 
December, 1.6 per cent. 

Reports also were received from 45 
cast iron pipe works which gave their 
November employment at 14,701, re- 
duced in December to 14,109, or 4 per 
cent. Their payrolls decreased from 
$359,360 in November to $331,274 in 
December, a reduction of 7.8 per cent. 

The bureau received reports from 
153 machine tool plants which gave 
their November employment at 31,- 
644, reduced in December to 31,516, 
a decline of 0.4 per cent. Payrolls 
in these plants increased from $985,- 
253 in November to $993,555 in De- 
cember, a gain of 0.8 per cent. 

One hundred and forty-five struc- 
tural ironworks reported their No- 
vember employment at 23,289, de- 
creasing in December to 22,910, or 1.6 
per cent. Payrolls increased from 
$668,871 in November to $684,190 in 
December, 2.3 per cent. 


No Fight at Pittsburgh 
on Five-Day Week 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 8.—Pittsburgh 
trade unionists will make no issue of 
the five-day week, in the opinion of 
Joseph H. Dudy, president of the 
Building Trades council, the construc- 
tion employes’ central organization. 
The council, Mr. Dudy declared, ap- 
proves the principle of the five-day 
week as a progressive step in living 
standards. In his own trade, that of 
lathers, he declared the five-day week 
has been in operation for two years. 
It has likewise been in effect in the 
plasterers’ union and the experience 
of the two shows that “it works to 
the advantage of both workers and 
employers in all of the mortar trades.” 

The steam-fitters’ union is reported 
to be negotiating its new contract 
with the five-day clause included. Of- 
ficers of this union declined to give 
out the present status of the nego- 
tiations. The present contract expires 
Feb. 28 in the steamfitters’ union as 
well as in the structural iron work- 
ers and hoisting engineers. 





Hoosick Foundries, Inc., at Hoosick 
Falls, N. Y., recently was closed 
down and plans for a resumption of 
activities depend on the results of a 
meeting of the creditors. 
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Industrial Men in the Day’s News 


William Paul Morris, New President of Morris, Wheeler & Co. Inc. 
> 











Morris, 
Morris has 


presidency of 


Y HIS election to the 

Wheeler & Co. Inc., William Paul 
become the chief executive of a company which 
is the largest steel warehouse interest in Phil- 
adelphia and one of the most prominent inter- 
ests of its kind in the United States. In addition he en- 
joys the distinction of being president of a company 
which will celebrate its 100th anniversary in 1928 
which during its entire history has reflected a consistent 
tendency toward progress and expansion. Mr. Morris 
represents the third generation of the Morris family 
in the company. He is a grandson of Israel Morris, who 
founded the firm in 1828. He is the son of Theodore H. 
Morris, who was Israel Morris’ oldest son. 

Born in Philadelphia in 1867, Mr. Morris received his 
education at Penn Charter school and Haverford college, 
being graduated from the latter in 1886. Though evi- 
dently destined for the warehouse business from the 
time of his birth, his early inclinations were in another 
direction. Mr. Morris started his business career by 
becoming chemist at the old Anvil furnace of the Potts- 
town Iron Co. He served in this capacity for two years, 
following which he managed the furnace for the next 
five years. The furnace then was blown out, later to be 
dismantled, and Mr. Morris in 1893 went to work for 
Morris, Wheeler & Co. as a clerk. In 1896 he again 
turned to the blast furnace industry, taking the position 
of manager of the blast furnace for the Troy Steel Co. 
at Troy, N. Y. After a six months’ run this furnace 
was blown out, later dismantled. In 1896 Mr. 
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and 


being 


LECTION to the presidency makes 
him the third generation of his 
family to head the company, which 
next year celebrates its 100th anniver- 
sary. He is a grandson of the founder. 


FTER a number of years in the 

blast furnace industry he entered 
the warehousing company which he 
has served in many capacities from 
clerk to president. 


HARACTER and personality have 
won Mr. Morris wide loyalty and 
friendship. For more than 25 years he 
active in church work and 


has been 


charities. 


Morris returned to Morris, Wheeler & Co. to stay, and 
the following year was admitted as a junior partner. 
Upon the incorporation of the firm under the laws of 
Pennsylvania, Jan. 1, 1925, Mr. Morris was elected treas- 
urer. Following the death of Andrew Wheeler, which oc- 
curred Nov. 24, 1926, Mr. Morris succeeded to the presi- 
dency of the company. 

Mr. Morris is vice president of the Pennsylvania Salt 
Mfg. Co. He is a director of the Centennial branch of the 
First National Bank of Philadelphia. 

Known in the trade as a man of calm and quiet de- 
meanor, with business principles of the highest type, and 
with an unusual degree of business foresight, Mr. Morris’ 
character and personality are such as to inspire friend- 
ship and loyalty. He follows a conservative line in busi- 
ness and disfavors gambling on the market. He be- 
lieves in carrying ample stock at all times regardless of 
market conditions at the moment. Fe is known for his 
loyalty to his subordinates and for his tendency to en- 
courage young men. 

Mr. Morris makes his home at Berwyn, Pa., a suburb 
of Philadelphia, and his family circle consists not only 
of his children but also of his grandchildren. His spare 
time is spent largely at his home and with his family. 

Mr. Morris for 25 years has been a vestryman at Old 
St. David’s Protestant Episcopal church at Radnor, Pa., 
is active in the work of his church and in various 
He is treasurer of the Bishop White Prayer 
is one of the managers of the Penn- 
home for blind men. 


and 
charities. 
Book society. He 


sylvania working 
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Men of Industry 


Personal News of a Business Character Pertaining to the Iron and 
Steel and Related Fields of Enterprise 








formerly with 
Co., Spring- 
established 
manufactur- 
1056 
Conn. 
building 
structural 


EO F. CAPRONI, 
L the Palmer Steel 
field, Mass., has 
himself as engineer 
er’s agent, with offices at 
Chapel street, New Haven, 
Mr. Caproni will handle 
specialties, particularly 
joists, structural 
gypsum floors and roofs, portable 
metal buildings, steel sash, metal 
partitions, lockers and doors and sev- 
eral other building products. He will 
designing industrial 


steel, steel bar 


specialize in 
plants. 

Mr. Caproni has long been affiliated 
with the eastern structural field, par- 
ticularly in the New York metropoli- 
tan district and New England. He is 
a graduate of Dartmouth university 
and was for several years aftiliated 
with the New York offices of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Corp. and the Hay Foun- 
dry & Iron Works. 

* « * 

W. Averill Harriman, president of 
W. A. Harriman & Co., New York, 
was to return to New York, Feb. 8, 
following a trip to Russia. 

x *« * 

D. A. Andrews, for the past 15 years 
service manager of Continental Motors 
Corp., Detroit, has been appointed as- 
sistant sales manager. 

* * 

Edward W. Beach has been made 
consulting engineer for the Campbell, 
Wyant & Cannon Foundry Co., Muske- 
Mich. 


gon, 
~ r . 

Hudson Maxim, inventor, author and 
explosives expert, is ill at his home at 
Lake Hopatcong, N. J., where he just 
has returned from a trip to California. 
Mr. Maxim’s seventy-fourth birthday 
occurred on Feb. 3. 

* *x * 

George Gerry White, secretary of 
the Phoenix Iron Co., Philadelphia, 
for the past 57 years, is reported prac- 
tically recovered from a recent illness, 
Mr. White will celebrate his eighty- 
eighth birthday in May. 

xk * x 

Thomas Simons, connected with the 
sales department of the United States 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., has been made southern 
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sales manager at Birmingham, Ala., 


succeeding C. H. Gray, retired. 
* * * 

D. A. Hossler, for 28 years with the 
J. M. & L. A. Osborne Co., Cleveland, 
iron, steel and nonferrous jobber, has 
been elected a director of the company. 

J. W. Harrison, for 31 years with 





LEO F. 


CAPRONI 


the Osborne company, has been elected 
vice president to succeed Emmet J. 
Strong. who resigned due to ill health. 


Mr. Harrison is succeeded as _ sales 
manager by John A. Decker. 
* * * 

S. G. Morris, formerly connected 
with the Bourne-Fuller Co., Cleveland, 
as assistant purchasing agent, now 
is associated with the. Cleveland Du- 
plex Machinery Co., Inc., that city, 


machinery distributor, as sales engi- 
neer in the northeastern Ohio ter- 
ritory. Mr. Morris is experienced 
in the installation of nut, bolt and 
rivet manufacturing equipment. 
* & a 

Joseph J. Haesler, for the past 12 
years associated with Charles Hardy 
Inc., and Associated Metals & Miner- 
als Corp., New York, has severed this 
connection to join Carl Eisen in the 
organization of the Metal & Ore Corp., 
with headquarters at 233 Broadway, 
New York. The new company is in- 


corporated under the laws of New 
York and will do an _ international 
business in ferrous and nonferrous 
metals and ores. 

Mr. Eisen who formerly was presi- 
dent of the Eisen Trading Corp., is 
president of the new corporation. Mr. 
Haesler is vice president and treas- 
urer. 


to ae 
W. H. S. Bateman has been ap- 
pointed district sales manager. in 


charge of the southeastern district 
for the Detroit Seamless Steel Tubes 
Detroit. His headquarters will 
be at 823 Commercial Trust building, 
Philadelphia. 


Co., 


* * * 


John A. Nelson has been appointed 
chief metallurgist for the Braeburn 
Alloy Steel Corp., Braeburn, Pa., 
maker of tool steel. Mr. Nelson for- 
merly was with the Barber-Colman 
Co., Rockford, Ill., where he was chief 
metallurgist for eight years. 

oe: Sree 

Allen D. Turner, formerly New Eng- 
land sales promotion manager of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., has joined the 
William B. Rand Co. as secretary and 
sales manager. The Rand company 
specializes in printing, advertising and 
house organs. 

* oi: - 

J. C. Miller, recently elected presi- 
dent of the Ashland Steel Co., Ash- 
land, Ky., was elected assistant vice 
president at a meeting of the board 
of American Rolling Mill Co., Middle 
town, O. He formerly was manager 
of the works at Ashland, Ky., for the 
American company. 

* * * 

Jesse Davis, “runner” for the Phoen- 
ix Iron Co., has celebrated his eighty- 
sixth birthday. He has occupied this 
post for the past 16 years, having 
gone to work with Phoenix when he 
reached the age of 70 and was re- 
tired by the Pennsylvania railroad 
on a pension. 

* * * 

Charles B. Rose has been elected 
executive vice president of the Amer- 
ican La France Fire Engine Co. Ine. 
His headquarters will be in New York. 
Mr. Rose until recently had been vice 
president and general manager of the 
Fageol, Motors Co. of Ohio, now a 
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division of the American Car & 
Foundry Motors Co. 
aa a 7 


H. S. Maloney has been appointed 
sales manager of the Nebraska Ma- 
chinery Supply Co., Lincoln, Nebr. 


‘ *« * 
George W. Kennedy was elected 
president and general manager of the 
Kelsey Wheel Co., Detroit, at a direc- 
tors’ meeting Feb. 2. 
co * * 

Warren S. Blauvelt, formerly with 
the Indiana Coke & Gas Co. at Terre 
Haute, Ind., has become associated 
with the Hudson Valley Coke & 
Products Corp. at Troy, N. Y. 

* * * 

George E. Dix, president of Sheet 
Piling Inc., 17 John street, New 
York, returned Feb. 2 from a five 
weeks’ trip to Europe. Most of his 
time was spent in the Ruhr. 

om. 's 

C. A. Grainger, sales manager of 

the American Hammered Piston Ring 


Co., Baltimore, recently recovered from 
a serious illness and returned to his 
office. 


Robert B. Wallace, of the steel 
sales department of the Bethlehem 


Steel Co. at Boston, has been ap- 
pointed head of the structural steel 
department at Boston to succeed A. D. 
Dickson. Mr. Wallace headed the 
Boston office of the Bethlehem com- 
pany previous to the merger with 
Lackawanna Steel Co. and Midvale 
Steel & Ordnance Co., at which time 
Robert E. Belknap was placed in 
charge. 
* ~ * 

Taylor Allderdice, president of the 
National Tube Co., on Feb. 3 was 
elected by the Allegheny county 
judges to be a member of the Pitts- 
burgh board of public education, to 
fill the unexpired term of C. L. 
Wooldridge, resigned. This will be 
Mr. Allderdice’s second period of serv- 
ice as a board member, having been 


one of the original members of the 
board as now constituted. 
* * * 

Lawrence Wood has been appointed 
general sales manager for the Colon- 
ial Steel Co., Pittsburgh, with plant 
at Monaca, Pa. He was born in 
Monongahela City, Pa., prepared for 
college at Kiskiminetas, and was 
graduated from Amherst college in 
1911. He entered the employ of the 
Colonial Steel Co. as a clerk in the 
sales department in 1912, and has 
been with the company continuously 
that time with the 


since exception 
of 13 months between December, 1917, 
and January, 1919, which he _ spent 


in the ordnance corps of the United 
States army and from which he was 
discharged with the rank of lieu- 
tenant. Mr. Wood has served suc- 
cessively as district manager of sales 
in Pittsburgh, from 1924 to April, 
1926, as district manager of sales in 
Detroit, and since that time as assist- 
ant sales manager. 








Powell Stackhouse 


1840—1927 








OWELL STACKHOUSE, for 
Pee: a half century identified 

with the Cambria Iron Co. and 
for many years president of it and 
its successor, the Cambria Steel Co., 
died, Feb. 4, in St. Petersburg, Fla., 
at the age of 86. Mr. Stackhouse 
was born July 16, 1840, in Phila- 
delphia. He entered the employ of 
Wood, Morrell & Co., lessees of the 
Cambria Iron Co. in 1856. In 1866 
he was made superintendent of the 
Johnstown Mfg. Co., a Cambria sub- 
sidiary, and in 1868 became assistant 
superintendent of the Cambria com- 
pany. He left the Cambria com- 
pany, Dec. 31, 1873, to become gen- 
eral agent for the Republic Iron Co. 
at Marquette, Mich., remaining until 
Dec. 31, 1876. In May, 1878, he was 
made assistant and acting general 
manager of the Cambria Iron Co. 
and was advanced to comptroller, 
April 20, 1880; to vice president, 
Jan. 24, 1884, and to the presidency, 
Jan. 19, 1892. He was made presi- 
dent of the Cambria Steel Co. in 
1898, retiring in March, 1910. 

The life history of Mr. Stackhouse 
was practically the history of the 
Cambria Iron Co. He entered the 
company four years after its formal 
organization and it was under his 
executive direction that Cambria be- 
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names among 
companies of 
Stackhouse 


came one of the great 
the independent steel 
the United States. Mr. 




















POWELL STACKHOUSE 


was regarded as one of the “grand 
old men” of the steel industry, a 
picturesque character whose executive 
abilities were expressed forcefully, al- 


though always in mod- 
est manner. 

Mr. Stackhouse discredited any un- 
usual incidents in his rise to emi- 
When inter- 
representative of IRON 
1908, he said, 


a quiet and 


nence as a steelmaster. 
viewed by a 
TRADE REVIEW in 
“In all my business life there have 
been no spectacular events. All that 
I can claim is attention to the in- 
terests of the company with which I 
have had the honor to be connected 
almost 1856. My 
50 odd years’ with the 
iron and steel business has produced 
nothing of importance to the public. 
It has been merely a busy, plodding 
and retired life. That is all.’ This 
man. 


continuously since 


connection 


characterizes the 

Mr. Stackhouse remained as _ presi- 
dent of the Cambria Iron Co. up to 
the time of his death, this company 
being lessor of the property operated 
by the Cambria Steel Co., now a part 


of the Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
Mr. Stackhouse was a veteran of 
the Civil war, having seen _ service 


in three Pennsylvania regiments and 
being mustered out at the close of 
the war with the rank of major. He 
was a director and first vice presi- 
dent of the American Iron and Steel 
institute and a director in various 


industrial organizations. 
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British Steel Deliveries Slow 


Car Shortage and Higher Freight Rates New Factors in Market—Shipbuilders 


Order Material from Continent—Pig 


Iron Demand Subsides— 


Galvanized Sheets and Tin Plate Dull 


European Headquarters, 
IRON TRADE REVIEW, 
2-3 Caxton House, Westminster, S. W.1 


ONDON, Feb. 8.—(By Cable)—Forty-six blast fur- 
LL ms on the east coast are operating compared 
with 38 active before the coal strike. The rush 

of buying following the termination of the strike has 
subsided in all districts. Furnaces in the Barrow dis- 
trict continue to ship iron to the United States, Japan 
and the continent. Pig iron exports from Middles- 
brough are much restrictetd. Statistics recently compiled 
show that only 1957 tons was exported in January. 


The shortage of cars is affecting deliveries of steel. 
Steelmakers have decided not to increase their prices fol- 
lowing the advance in freight rates. Shipbuilding mate- 
rial from the continent is supplementing domestic steel. 
The market for galvanized sheets continues to decline; 
tin plate also is in a dull market. 


Better inquiries from domestic sources is the feature 
of the week’s reports from France. It is believed prices 
have reached bottom. The Belgian markets are sagging. 
German steelmakers have sufficient orders to keep them 
busy for two months. 


British Steel Trade Dull After Good Start 





Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St. 


Office of IRON TRADE REVIEW. | 


IRMINGHAM, Eng. Jan. 31.— 
B (European Staff Service)—Brit- 

ish iron and steel trades have a 

long way to go before they fulfill 
the promise expressed at the com- 
mencement of the new year. A cer- 
tain liveliness prevailed after the 
termination of the coal strike, but the 
market has now settled down on a 
dull period. Output has certainly 
been increased and in some quarters 
is already greater than when 1926 
opened. 

Consumers for the moment are buy- 
ing for present needs only. Some 
doubt was expressed at the termina- 
tion of the strike as to the wisdom of 


Sterling—$4.85 





placing heavy contracts with French 
and Belgian makers for supplies of 
pig iron. It was thought the con- 
sumer or merchant or both were 
making bad bargains. But slowness 
of output has more than justified that 
provision for the future. British pig 
iron is nearly all absorbed by allied 
steel undertakings. 

Among the furnaces restarted is 
another by the Cargo Fleet on steel- 
making iron and one at Dinsdale for 
the production of spiegel iron. The 
total on the northeast coast has now 
reached 44, but here again the re- 


naces is delayed on account of the 
fuel position. The shortage of iron 
in that area continues and for prompt 
delivery Cleveland iron can be bought 
at £4 5s ($20.61), an increase of 2s 
6d ($0.60) on the quotation for for- 
ward contracts. Export quotations 
are nominally 6d ($0.12) per ton 
more than the home price, but little 
iron can be spared for foreign ship- 
ment. The supply of east coast hema- 
tite is now less restricted and al- 
though the price is regarded as still 
too high to permit of active export 
trade, a fair volume of home business 
is being done on the basis of £4 
10s ($21.82) for mixed numbers. 
Coke remains firm at £1 5s ($6.06) 


| sumption of many more blast fur- 





Current Iron and Steel Prices of Europe 


British French Belgium and German 
Luxemburg 


Metric Tons 


Dollars at Rates of 
Exchange, Feb. 7 


a Tons Metric Tons Metric Tons 





K. Ports Channel Ports Channel Ports Rotterdam or 
Export Prices f. 0. b. Ship at Port of Dispatch—By Cable North Sea Port 
PIG IRON £3 d £ad Ss. Zed 
Foundry No. 3, Silicon 2.50-3.00. $20.61 4 5 O* $18.92 3180 $18.92 3180 $19.48 4 00 *Middlesbrough; tScotch 
Se cay ka cas 5 kt owed 23.28 4160 19.89 420 19.89 £22 0 19.64 4 10 H . Sn! x 
Basic-bessemer........ 22.43 4 12 67 16.98 3100 16.98 3100 (ey e 3110 foundry iron; (1) Basic besse 
Hematite, Phosphorus 0.02-0.05.. 21.83 4100 26.79 680% aa 21.34 4 80 mer; (2) Longway. British 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL export furnace coke £1 5s Od 
Ss a tia dar on atk es Maid $32.74 6150 $21.58 4 90 $21.5 490 $25.46 3 590 COOOL eS Feccomenge 
MNS fon canes ac nce cukakinccnok’ 3.65 9 00 27.40 5130 °27.40 5130 28.62 5180. nese £16 Os Od ($77.60) 
5 f. o. b. German ferromanganese 
FINISHED STEEL oe ‘ ; £15 10s Od ($75.18) f. o. b. 
SRINMEIIG WAGED oc W050 0-604 K 0d si Hd So0 $37.58 715 0 $29.10 6 00 $29.10 6 00 $29.10 6 00 4 7 ‘ 
ERC AMIEDRER Gi Gs 55h wn c,d wo dn oe cain 1.73c 8 00 1.08 4 18 6 1.08c 4 18 6 1.23c 5 120 The equivalent prices in 
ing — Fee are da kea se Vane a esos 1.46c 6 15 0 1.08c 4 18 6 1.08c 4 18 6 1.21c 5 100 American currency are in dollars 
ates, ship, bridge and tank........... 1.68¢. 7.159 1.32c 6 00 1.32 6 00 1.43c 6100 ig i a 
Sheets, black, 24 gage................ 2.38 11 00 2.34¢ 10 12 6 234¢ 10126 2:42¢ H 00 Der tom for pig ton, cole, com 
Sheets, galvanized, 24 gage, corrugated... 3.38c 15 12 6 3.47¢ 15 15 0 5.07c 3,900* 3.74c 17 00 finished steel and rails; finished 
hag No is os cu hop 54 40 Maa ee 2.38c 11 OO 1.40c 6 76 1. 40¢ 676 1.49¢ 6150 steel is quoted in cents per 
AR eh rer eee z.11¢ 9 15°0 1.57¢ 26 1.57¢ 123% 1.60c 7 50 * . 
Galvanized wire, base.................0. 2.76c 12 15 0 2.04 50 2'04e 9 «50 (2:0he 9 59 «(Penne Sat Se plate ln Gates 
Wire nails, base... ee ee 2.06¢c 9 100 By ie a a i 1.73¢ 7176 1.76c 8 00 Per box. British quotations are 
Tin plate, base box 108 pounds ere 25:0) 210 — i ee : $6.79 1 80 for basic open-hearth steel; 
*Francs French, Belgian, Luxemburg, 
Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported France Siiaiis Mark,  %¢ cmap are for besic- 
Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50—3.00 $20.61 4 50 $21.28  540(2) $20.16 725 $19.78 86 Dessamner steet. 
ANTON, Sd yng wie avwwa.ore bMew eae e 24.86 $ 26 22.85 580(1) 19.32 695 20.24 88 
UMNO NS celica 25's Stave ease aus wale ‘ 6.06 r SO 7.78 197.50 7.51 270 4.95 21.50 
Re Si ASin hae SSeS 32.74 6150 26.79 680 22.24 800 25.88 112.50 
Standard rails.... 1.73c 8 OO 1.53c 850 1.30c 1,000 1.46c 140 
Merchant bars............ 1.89c 8 15 0 1.38c¢ 765 1.33c 945 1.40c 134 
ES RRS re eae ere 1.68 7 15 0 1.28¢ 710 1. 24c 955 1:37¢ 151 
Plates, ship, DIGG0 BOG TONE. ...600405, i 1.89c 8 15 9 1.58c 875 1.46c 1,125 1.55c¢ 149 
Sheets, black, 24 re eye arne 2.49¢ 11 10 0 2.84¢ 1,575 2.73c 2,100 2.29¢ 220 
Sheets, galvanized 24 gage, corrugated, 3.46c 16 00 4.50c 2,500 5.07c¢ 3,900 3.65c 350 
TN I tite his ag  Sigaca’ ee weet base 9 TS 0 2.52c¢ 1,400 2.08c 1,600 2.03c 195 
Bands and Strips. 2.49¢ 11 10 0 L6fe". 925 1.5lc 1,160 1.61c 154 
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per ton delivered for furnace quali- 
ties. But as much as £1 7s 6d 
($6.66) has. been paid for small lots. 

On the north west coast there are 
now 15 furnaces in blast, and it is 
confidently anticipated that by March 
the number will have increased to 17. 
Already more furnaces are at work 
than before the general strike, a 
third furnace having been lighted at 
Barrow, this being the fitst time 
since 1921 when three furnaces have 
been in operation at these works. 
The large accumulation of contracts 
is being added to, and America and 
the Continent are among recent cus- 
tomers. Prices have been advanced 
this week by 2s ($0.48) per ton, an 
indication of the brisk state of the 
market, and also high railway rates 
and costs of production. 

In Scotland blast furnaces in op- 
eration are increasing slowly, but 
foundry qualities are still decidedly 
scarce. There are not more than 
18 furnaces at work as compared 
with about 85 in normal times. Two 
of the steel smelting furnaces at 
Port Lfalbot steelworks, South Wales 
have resumed after a stoppage of 
over 12 months. The start of the 
Appleby Iron Co.’s new _ steelworks 
this week is one of the most signifi- 
cant movements in the North Lin- 
colnshire iron and steel trade since 
the war period. It was then that 
the scheme which has just been 
brought to the producing stage was 
inaugurated at the request of the 
government. The United Steel Com- 
panies, which own the works, have in- 
stalled new steel plant of the most 
modern design, and a new industry 
will be commenced in North Lincoln- 
shire, namely the rolling of plates, 
which should profit from the proxim- 
ity of iron ore fields and blast fur- 
naces owned by the company and 
the possibility of supplying plates 
to the shipbuilding industries of the 


Humber and elsewhere and _ boiler 
and tank industries of the West 
Riding. 


Continental competition is keen and 
prices show cuts in nearly all prod- 
ucts. A good deal of tube strip, 
hailing from Germany, it is said, has 
been sold in Birmingham at £6 18s 
6d ($33.59), a price which effectively 


checks any buying of the British 
product recently quoted at £9 
($43.65) but since reduced by 10s 
($2.42). Orders for English billets 


may now be booked for next month’s 
delivery at £7 ($33.95) to £7 5s 
($35.16) but quotations for the Bel- 
gian article have been heard of as 
low as £5 17s 6d ($28.48). British 
ship plates are on offer at £8 17s 
6d ($43.05) te £9 2s 6d ($44.25). 
Belgian No. 3 iron for nut and bolt 
making is quoted at £6 10s ($31.52). 


The galvanized sheet trade is 
rather dull and the price is un- 
changed at £16 ($77.60). The home 


trade seems inclined to wait for con- 
cessions, but a little export inquiry 
has come to hand. The tin plate 
trade shows little interesting features, 
and although 90 per cent of the 
mills are in operation some doubt is 
expressed whether all these will be 
able to continue at work if the pres- 
ent high rate for fuel and raw ma- 
terials continues. For prompt de- 
livery plates are on a basis of £1 0s 
9d ($5.02) and for forward shipment 
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between £1 Os 6d ($4.97) and £1 
($4.85) I. C. f.o.b. works port is 
quoted for February and March. 


Welsh tin plate bars remain at £6 


15s ($32.73) but concessions on this 
are expected in the near future. 


Foreign bars can be had at £5 15s 
($27.88) delivered South Wales. The 
arrival of 1246 boxes of tin plates 
from America is announced this week. 
The steel scrap market is not so ac- 
tive and merchants who were holding 
out for £3 10s ($6.96) per ton find 
that £3 7s 6d ($16.36) is the limit 
at which contracts can be arranged. 


German Exports Less 


Berlin, Jan. 30.—(European Staff 
Service) —Germany’s exports of iron 
and steel products for November 
showed a decrease of over 37,000 


metric tons compared with October. 
Exports in November were 472,656 
metric tons compared with 509,762 


451,908 tons in Sep- 
tons in January, 
and 321,694 tons in November, 1925. 
Among the principal items exported 
in November were 98,926 tons of bars 


tons in October, 
tember, 391,172 


and bands, 59,332 tons of pig iron, 
51,656 tons of blooms, billets and 
sheet bars. 48,762 tons of plates and 
sheets, 40,868 tons of rolled and 
drawn wire and 34,313 tons of scrap. 
Pig iron exports in November were 
the highest in many months. 


German imports were 142,702 met- 


ric tons in November, compared 
with 126,897 tons in October, 127,- 
574 tons in September, 67,597 tons 
in January, and 94,124 tons in 


November, 1925. Among the principal 
items imported in November were 
39,730 tons of bars and bands, 31,- 
041 tons of scrap, 21,967 tons of rails 
and track fastenings, 18,278 tons of 
blooms, billets and sheet bars, and 
10,803 tons of pig iron. 


French Output in 1926 
Broke All Records 


Paris, Jan. 30.—(European Staff 
Service)—Provisional figures on pro- 
duction of pig iron and_ steel in 
France for 1926 have been published, 
showing the output exceeded all pre- 
vious figures. Output of pig iron was 
9,392,917 metric tons, against 8,494,- 
111 tons in 1925, 17,693,018 tons in 
1924, and 5,208,000 tons in 1913 with- 
in prewar boundaries. Production of 
steel ingots and castings for 1926 
was, according to provisional statistics, 
8,386,249 tons, compared with 7,446,- 
463 tons in 1925, 6,900,310 tons in 
1924 and 4,687,825 tons in 1913. The 
1926 output of steel included 8,243,145 
tons of steel ingots and 143,104 tons 
of castings. 

Classified by mode of production 
the 1926 output of pig iron was com- 
posed of 6,947,370 tons of basic 
bessemer, 1,799,778 tons of foundry, 
399,148 tons of gray forge, 109,482 
tons of special grades and 20,139 
tons of acid bessemer pig iron. Of 
the total production, 37,520 tons were 
made in the electric furnace. 

Output of steel ingots and castings 
included 5,781,781 tons of basic bes- 
semer, 2,445,213 tons of open-hearth, 
83,791 tons of electric, 60,131 tons of 


acid bessemer and 15,333 tons of 
crucible steel. 
December output of pig iron in 


France reached the highest mark ever 
attained in that country with 827,368 
tons, the preceding high mark having 
been reached in October with 815,694 
tons. Output of steel in December 
was 741,061 tons, slightly below the 
maximum figure, which was reached 
in October with 741,748 tons. The 
following table gives production month 
by month, compared with the monthly 
averages of 1926, the two preceding 
years and 1913, in metric tons: 


Mon Steel ingots 
ave Pigs iron and castings 
1913 433,900 390,580 
1924 641,085 575,025 
1925 707,840 620,540 
1926 782,745 698,855 
1926 
Jan. 762,810 660,566 
Feb. 706,514 630,348 
March 772,416 725,611 
April 767,825 683,269 
May 782,599 667,149 
June 777,928 693,772 
July 791,542 718,109 
Aug. 813,503 704,447 
Sept. 785,070 706,128 
Oct. 815,694 741,748 
Nov 789,648 714,041 
Dee . 827,368 741,061 
9,392,917 8,386,249 


British Prices Higher 

London, Jan. 30.—(KEuropean Staff 
Service)——Board of Trade returns for 
December, 1926, give the average 
British export prices per gross ton 
for a certain number of iron and steel 
products. These prices are compiled 


from actual contracts which were 
made several months ago and this 
accounts for the difference between 


these quotations and the base prices 
regularly quoted in our columns. 
The following table shows the price 
of each of the seven principal com- 
modities exported from Great Brit- 


ain. Compared with December, 1925, 
and with the exception of ferro- 
manganese and _ galvanized _ sheets, 


prices in December, 1926, were high- 
er. Compared with the preceding 
month, and except beams and plates, 
prices also were higher. 

Foundry pig iron was 3s 5d ($0.85) 
more than in November 1926 and £1 
11s 9d ($7.70) more than in Decem- 
ber 1925. Ferromanganese was £2 
38s ($10.45) less than in December, 
1925. Carbon billets were £3 3s 6d 
($16.13) more than in November, 
1926, and £10 15s 10d ($52.35) more 
than in December, 1925. Beams were 


°3 7s ($16.25) less than in Novem- 
ber, 1926, and £1 18s 7d ($8.15) 
more than in December, 1925. Gal- 
vanized sheets were 8s ($1.95) more 
than in November, 1926, and 2s 
($0.48) less than in December, 1925. 
Tin plates were 16s 6d ($4) more 
than in November, 1926, and £2 
10s 38d ($12.20) more than in De- 


cember, 1925. Plates were £1 2s 3d 
($5.40) less than in November, 1926 


and £5 7s 1d ($26) more than in 
December, 1925. 
DECEMBER, 1926 
£ s d t 

Foundry pig iron .... et 5 9 6 26.55 
Ferromanganese _ ............e000000 13 9 OO 65.26 
CMO BiTBES ovcsiecsiccsecesscsveciess 25 O oO 121.25 
IIIS , sch dtbice ssipscssviniaesctdecdesbanes 10 15 OO 62.15 
Galvanized sheets ..............00 18 10 0 89.70 
EEE - scar iinniecsnisacsrincemsausios 23 12 O 114.45 
SPMNMNN > Sothern cdeebiaveersccvcasteusvicsbameced:. 9 78.00 
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ARRIS -ALLOYS INC., the Na- 
H tional Alloy Metals Co. and the 

Murray-Harris Wire Co., have 
been consolidated under the name of 
the National-Harris Wire Co., New- 
ark, N. J. Francis R. Harris is presi- 
dent; Francis A. Harris, first vice 
president; Fred T. Harris, second vice 
president; Albert FE. Harris, secretary 
and Joseph W. O’Loughlin, treasurer. 
The executive offices are at 113 Or- 
chard street; the wire mill at 605 
North Third street and the rod mill 
at 51 Rome street. All obligations 
of the merged companies, it is stated, 
will be assumed by the National- 
Harris Wire Co. 


- 


ARION FOUNDRY CO., Marion, 

O., re-elected all the officers and 
directors at the annual meeting. The 
directors re-elected are: William Ring, 
E. C. Harraman, William Haberman, 
L. A. Harraman and C. A. Bolin. 
Officers re-elected are: President, Mr. 
Ring; vice president, Mr. Haberman; 
secretary-treasurer, Mr. Bolin. 


a *& «# 


DEAL ELECTRIC & . MPG: CO, 

Mansfield, O., has elected the fol- 
lowing to the board of directors: Glen 
S. Vinson, M. L. Branyan, O. B. Mc- 
Daniel, F. A. Voegele and D. A. Tay- 
lor. The officers elected are: Presi- 
dent and general manager, Glen Vin- 
son; vice president, M. L. Branyan; 
secretary and treasurer, O. B. Mc- 
Daniel. 


* > 7 


WEET & DOYLE FOUNDRY & 

MACHINE CO. stockholders, Green 
Island, N. Y., have elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, John E. 
MacLean; vice president, Harry M. 
Sweet; secretary, Ray S. Latimer; 
assistant secretary, Frank W. Neary; 
treasurer, Edward C. Doyle. The 
officers constitute the board of di- 


rectors. 
* * * 


ANCASTER IRON WORKS, 126 

North Water street, Lancaster, 
Pa., moves shortly into a larger plant, 
which was formerly occupied by the 
Monitor Bi-loop Radiator Co. It is 
believed that the Lancaster Iron 
Works will continue to occupy at 
least a portion, if not all, of its old 
plant, which includes a machine shop. 


The company does a jobbing  busi- 
ness, 

ITTSBURGH STEEL FOUNDRY 
CO., Pittsburgh, has elected offi- 
cers and directors as follows: Stew- 
art Johnston, chairman; J. B. Black, 
H. Darlington Jr., G. A. Hassel, C. W. 
Howat, J. M. Lockhart, J. H. Lock- 
hart, C. McK. Lynch, F. A. McCune 
and L. W. Smith. Officers elected are: 
President, G. A. Hassel; vice presi- 
dents, C. W. Howat and J. E. Rew; 
secretary and treasurer, John Bright. 
* * * 

THENS STOVE WORKS, Athens, 

Tenn., has elected the following 
directors: G. F. Lockmiller, E. G. 
Fisher, C. L. Wiliams, Dr CA. 
Beard, J. G. Fisher, R. J. Fisher, K. 
B. Watson, E. L. Wilson and A. E. 
Walthall. Officers elected are: Presi- 
dent, R. J. Fisher; vice president, Mr. 
Walthall; secretary, treasurer and 
general manager, Mr. Williams; as- 
sistant manager and_ superintendent, 
Mr. Watson. 

* ok * 

RANKLIN DIE CASTING CO., 

Syracuse, N. Y., has elected F. A. 
Barton president, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Howard 
Franklin. Mr. Barton is treasurer 
of the H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co. Other 
officers elected are: Vice president, 
G. H. Stilwell; secretary and treas- 
urer, C. E. Hull; manager, B. H. Gil- 
pin. Directors of the corporation are: 
H. H. Franklin, Mr. Stillwell, Mr. 
Barton, E. H. Dann, H. H. Goodhart 
and G. E. Halligan. 

*« >” 7 

SHLAND STEEL CO., Ashland, 

Ky., has elected its officers at 
a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors. J. C. Miller, general manager 
of the Ashland plant of the Ameri- 
can Rolling Mills Co., was elected 
president. His election fills the va- 
ecancy caused by the death of T. M. 
Adams, which occurred two months 
ago. Other officers elected were: 
Vice president and general manager, 


I. P. Blanton;  secretary-treasurer, 
George F. Parks. 
* we & 


ELLE CITY MFG. Co., Racine, 
Wis., is about to resume work 
after idleness of about six weeks. 
Samuel Niccols of St. Louis has 
taken charge of affairs as general 


manager, succeeding F. Lee Norton, 
who resigned a short time ago. A 
quantity of manufactured product, in- 
cluding individual threshing machine 
outfits and crawler attachments for 
tractors, is being disposed of, and a 
start has been made in working up 
into manufactured product a consid- 
erable stock of new material in the 


warehouses. 
ok * ” 


USKY WRENCH CO., Milwaukee, 
at the annual meeting of stock- 
holders has authorized officers to take 
additional manufacturing space at the 
plant, Twenty-seventh and Florence 
streets, to increase production to meet 
demand and to take advantage of 
a broadening market. The concern 
manufactures wrenches and _. other 
tools for automobile and other in- 
dustrial plants, garages, etc. John 
G. Zummach is president and treas- 
urer; Siegmund Mandl, vice presi- 
dent, and Joseph O. Wirtish, secre- 
tary. 
» * ae 
ARRIMAN POWER PLANT 
CORP., Torrington, Conn., a new 
industry to manufacture machines and 
a newly designed oil burning engine, 
has been incorporated. The officers 
of the company are: President, George 
V. Harriman, New York; vice presi- 
dent, W. W. Mertz, Torrington; sec- 
retary-treasurer, R. MacCorquodale, 
New York; assistant secretary-treas- 
urer, Joseph H. Morehead, New York. 
Mr. Harriman is inventor and design- 
er of the engine which is said to con- 
tain improvements not found in the 
other engines. It is compact and 
burns a low grade of oil. 
* * * 
MERICAN BRASS CO., Water- 
bury, Conn., has announced that ‘it 
will take over the manufacture and 
sale of its special metal from the 
DuPont Everdur Co. of Wilmington, 
Del. This is a trade-marked and 
patented alloy of copper, silicon and 
manganese. It was developed by the 
DuPont company in its search for a 
metal that would combine the tensile 
strength and elastic limit of low and 
medium carbon steels with good ma- 
chining and working qualities and 
high resistance to a large number of 
corroding agents. This alloy is man- 
ufactured by the American Brass Co. 
in the form of casting ingots, plates, 
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sheets, rods and wire, and is also 
available in the form of washers, 
bolts, nuts, screws, rivets, wire cloth 
and castings. It casts readily, can 
be drop forged, stamped and pressed. 
* * x 

HAMPION MACHINE CO., Joliet, 

Ill., manufacturer of bakery ma- 
chinery, has elected the following offi- 
cers: President, W. E. Fay; vice presi- 
dent and secretary, F. A. Motta; 


treasurer, Peter D. Motta. 
* * ~ 


EW ADVANCE 

CO., Van Wert, O., elected the 
following directors: D. L. Brumback, 
C. M. Purmont, F. W. Leslie, H. M. 
Gee, J. W. Longwell, F. W. Fraylick 
and R. L. Heath. Officers elected 
are: President, Mr. Gee; vice presi- 
dent, Mr. Longwell; secretary-treas- 
urer, Mr. Fraylick. 

* a * 

ORTHFIELD IRON CO., North- 

field, Minn., declared an eight per 
cent dividend at its annual meeting. 
Officers were elected as _ follows: 
President, R. D. Barrett, St. Paul; 
vice president, J. D. Nutting; secre- 
tary, A. T. Peterson; general manager 
and treasurer, C. L. Brown. The of- 
ficers and Alex Mackay Jr., compose 
the board of directors. 

* * x 

ILES TOOL WORKS, Hamilton, 

O., has elected the following 
officers and_ directors: President, 
James K. Cullen; vice _ presidents, 
E. G. Ruder, G. A. Rentschler, C. K. 
Seymour, and E. H. Pierce; secretary- 
treasurer, E. K. Seymour; assistant 
secretary-treasurer, Arlo Wilson; 
assistant secretary, O. S. Ackley; 
general manager, E. H. Pierce. The 
directors are: E. A. Deeds, Messrs. 
Cullen Ruder, Rentschler, Pierce and 
A. S. Driemeyer. 


MACHINERY 


General Fireproofing 
Earnings Gain 


Earnings of the General Fireproof- 
ing Co., Youngstown, O., in 1926 were 


$888,689 according to the annual re- 
port just made public. This com- 
pares with $863,103 in 1925. Both 


figures are before federal tax charges. 
The company reported total current 
assets of $4,014,310 against current 
liabilities of $1,146,358. Federal taxes 
for the year are estimated at $128,- 
000. The company now manufactures, 
exclusively, all steel desks, safes, 
office equipment, etc. The company 
is celebrating the 25’th anniversary 
of its incorporation. 





Midwest Forging Co., Chicago 
Heights, IIl., has increased its capital 
from $75,000 to $100,000. 
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Expect Dumping Finding 
to Bring Relief 


New York, Feb. 8.—Pig iron pro- 
ducers in the East believe the treas- 
ury department’s ruling finding dump- 
ing of German pig iron will largely 
remedy the situation. The fact that 
appraisers are ordered to scrutinize 
all imports from the standpoint of 
dumping will deter shipments, it is 
believed. Producers claim that Ger- 
man iron has been sold here at about 
the same delivered price as the con- 
sumer in the home market must pay. 
They hold that when the cost of de- 
livery and other expenses are de- 
ducted the effect is to sell German 
iron here for about $3 per ton under 
the domestic furnace price. German 
iron has not been selling in marked 
tonnages here but the resumption of 
normal production in Great Britain 
may cause German producers to look 
for other places to put their output. 

Appraisers will admit German pig 
iron upon payment of the regular 
duty of 75 cents per ton and filing of 
a bond assuring that the importer will 
pay any special dumping duty which 
may be imposed. 

At least 100,000 tons of German 
steel are involved in the anti-dump- 
ing investigation which is in process 
at this port. The customs appraiser’s 
office has held up appraisals on fully 
that amount of steel for the reason 
that the home market values reported 
on these imports do not agree with 
the information about the German 
home market prices which the ap- 
praiser’s office has obtained through 
its own channels. Every week 
additions to the amount of German 
steel involved in this investigation. 
Inasmuch as the difference 
the values reported the 
which the appraiser’s office 
the steel amounts to all the way from 
40 cents to $2, $3 and $4 a ton, it is 
clear that a tidy money is 
involved in this 


sees 


between 
and values 


puts on 


sum of 
controversy. 


Think Coolidge Will Add 
to Iron Duty 


Washington, Feb. 8.—President 
Coolidge will issue a proclamation in- 


creasing the duty on imports of pig 


iron 50 per cent, to $1.12% per ton, 
in view of the fact the tariff com- 
mission’s recommendation was prac- 
tically unanimous, it is believed. Com- 
missioner Costigan filed a separate 
report, but the point raised did not 
involve the proposed increase. The 
routine in these matters has been 
followed and the commission’s report 


has gone to the departments of treas- 
ury and commerce for comment. 

The customs service, treasury de- 
partment, is not expected to act in 
connection with a countervailing duty 
on pig iron from India. The matter 
will be held up to see if the tariff 
program in India, which may affect 
the government bounty on pig iron, 
goes through. If the bounty were re- 
moved the United States would have 
no case. 

It is pointed out that, excluding the 
Indian action, recent developments 
concerning imports of iron and steel 
have been three in number, and sep- 
arate. The tariff commission’s rec- 
ommednation for a 50 per cent jump 
in the duty on pig iron is based upon 
the flexible provisions of the tariff 
act and is subject to presidential ap- 
proval. 

The customs service, treasury de- 
partment, has found that there is 
dumping of German pig iron and the 
result will be to add to importations 
a sum sufficient to bring the market 
price in the United States up to the 
level of the market price in Germany. 
This sum necessarily is a_ variable. 
The other customs service action in- 
volves imports of iron and steel prod- 


ucts from Germany. Domestic  re- 
bates have been found but the cus- 
toms service believes imposition of 


countervailing duties to be impractic- 


able. 


Standardization Survey 
Body Named 


Washington, Feb. 8&.—A 
committee on standardization 
has just been organized with Herbert 
Hoover, secretary of commerce, as 
chairman and with Charles M. 
Schwab, James A. Farrell and others 
The effort of the com- 


so-called 
survey 


as members. 


mittee will be to reach some agree- 
ment as to national standardization 
work. It is understood that the com- 
mittee was organized partly at the 
suggestion of Mr. Schwab. 

W. Chattin Wetherill, of the na- 


tional metals utilization committee, is 
chairman of the new committee. 
Other members, aside from those al- 
ready mentioned are: Dr. George K. 
director of the bureau of 
standards; C. C. Chesney, George B. 
Cortelyou, E. DeGolyer, E. M. Herr, 
J. H. Gibboney, John H. Hunt, Dexter 


surgess, 


S. Kimball, John W. Lieb, Hugh 
Shirkie, C. E. Skinner, John F. 
Stevens, Gerard Swope, and L. W. 


Wallace. 


American Metal Spinning & Stamp- 
ing Co., New York, has increased its 
capital from $25,000 to $100,000. 
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Obituaries 








engineer of the New Cas- 

tle, Pa., works of the Car- 
negie Steel Co., died at his home 
in Drexel Hill, Pa. Jan. 31. He 
was born May 2, 1844, in New 
York, and was graduated from Cornell 
university, Ithaca, N. Y., in 1872. For 
the succeeding few years he was em- 
ployed by Alexander L. Holley, at 
that time one of the foremost authori- 
ties on bessemer practice, in the de- 
signing and building of bessemer steel 
plants at Troy, N. Y., Joliet, Ill. and 
Braddock, Pa. In 1885 Mr. Curtis 
became associated with J. P. Witherow 
& Co., Pittsburgh, at its New Castle, 
Pa., works, now part of the Pennsyl- 
vania Engineering Works. Later he 
opened offices in the Lewis block, 
Pittsburgh, as a consulting engineer. 
In 1897 the Shenango Valley Steel Co., 
New Castle, began a program of ex- 
pansion and Mr. Curtis was made 
chief engineer. The company later 
became *the New Castle works of 
the Carnegie Steel Co. upon forma- 
tion of the United States Steel Corp. 
Mr. Curtis remained as chief engineer 
until 1916 and retired from active 
engineering practice in 1925, He 
retired to Drexel Hill, a suburb of 
Philadelphia. 


Ge CURTIS, formerly chief 


* -*« * 


John E. Sperry, of the Sperry 
Foundry Co., Oneida, N. Y., died Jan. 
20 while on his way to his office. He 
was 79 years old. 

* a " 

Knapp, aged 47 years, 
manager of 


Clifford J. 
western advertising 
Hardware Age, and connected with 
that publication since 1906, died in 
Chicago, Feb. 5, after a short illness. 


George FE. Woods, vice president 
of the Consolidated Gas Co., New 
York, and organizer of the Society 
of Gas Engineering, died recently at 
his home in Astoria, Long Island, 
N. Y., aged 62. 

x * 

J. B. Colvin, 70, founder and head 
of the J. B. Colvin Foundry, Worces- 
ter, Mass., shot himself at his office 
afterward. 
Colvin, is 


recently, and died soon 
Mr. Colvin’s son, Percy J. 
to carry on the business until other 
arrangements are made. 
” * * 
Steadman S. Newton, formerly pres- 
ident of the Luther Grinder Mfg. Co., 


Milwaukee, died Jan. 30 at his home 
there at the age of 76 years. He was 
born in Poynette, Wis. Two years 
ago he disposed of his interests in the 
Luther company and retired. 

* * * 

Herbert J. Boggis, vice president 
of the Taylor & Boggis Foundry Co., 
subsidiary of the Consolidated Iron 
& Steel Mfg. Co., Cleveland, died 
Feb. 2 as a result of injuries result- 











BOGGIS 


HERBERT J. 


ing from being struck by an automo- 
bile, Dee. 24. He was 65 years old, 
and for many years had been promi- 
nent in foundry circles of Cleveland. 
He was born in Lock Haven, Pa., 
in 1862 and was a member of the 
1885 class of Yale university. His 
first work was with McIntosh-Hunt- 
ington Co., joining the Taylor & Bog- 
gis Foundry Co. in 1886. The next 
year he became secretary of the com- 
pany and in 1890 took charge of the 
No. 2 foundry. In 1910, on the death 
of his father, he took charge of the 
plants. Mr. Boggis was member of 
the Delta Kappa Epsilon fraternity 
and had been president of the College 
club at Cleveland. 


J. W. Johnson, active in the direc- 
tion of numerous companies in Ko- 
komo, Ind., died Jan. 30. All activi- 
ties of the industries under his charge 
will go forward without interruption 
and without change of executive per- 


sonnel, under direction of Charles T. 
Byrne, president, and other officers. 
The companies affected are the Ko- 
komo Brass Works, Bryne, Kingston 
& Co., the Kokomo Electric Co., 
Kokomo Malleable Iron Works, Hoos- 
ier Iron Works, Kokomo Stamped 
Metal Co., Junior Wheel Goods Corp., 
and Kokomo Lithograph Co. 
ok %* * 

Edward L. Estabrook, head of R. 
Estabrook Sons Co., South Boston, 
Mass., died recently at his home in 
West Newton, Mass. The company 
manufacturers water meters, meter 
boxes, catch basins and other building 
fixtures, and operates a nonferrous 
foundry. 

* * * 

Fred L. Baker, active in the Baker 
Iron Works, Los Angeles Shipbuild- 
ing & Dry Dock Co., Metal Trades 
Manufacturers association, and nu- 
merous other enterprises in California, 
died Jan. 9. 

* * * 

James G. Bateman, assistant to the 
sales manager of the National Tube 
Co., Pittsburgh, and with that com- 
pany for the last 15 years, died at 
the Engineer’s club at New York, 
Feb. 1, of pneumonia. Mr. Bateman, 
who was 49 years old gained his early 
engineering experience with the Erie 
railroad. He was vice president of 
the Engineers’ Club of New York. 

oa * * 

Charles Deering, formerly chair- 
man of the board of the International 
Harvester Co., Chicago, died at his 
winter home at Miami, Fla., Feb. 5, 
at the age of 75. He was born at 
Paris, Me., in 1852. Mr. Deering be- 
came chairman of the board follow- 
ing merger of several companies into 
the present organization. This posi- 
tion he had resigned several years 
ago. He was graduated from Annap- 
olis in 1873 and left the navy in 1881 
to become secretary of the Deering 
Harvester Co. 

Allan Stirling died at his home at 
Norfolk, Va., Feb. 3. He was born in 
Scotland 83 years ago and came to 
this country as a child. He was grad- 
uated from Cooper institute as a me- 
chanical engineer and for some years 
was with the Burden Iron Works, at 
Troy, N. Y. He invented the boiler 
bearing his name and was considered 
one of the foremost authorities on 
steam boilers in the country. 
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Four Sessions Devoted 
to Refractories 


Twenty technical papers are sched- 
uled for presentation before the re- 
fractories division of the American 
Ceramic society at the annual meet- 
ing of the society at the Book-Cadil- 
-lac hotel, Detroit, Feb. 14-18. The 
meeting will be opened on Monday 
afternoon, Feb. 14 by a general ses- 
sion, when all divisions will listen to 
the president’s address and secretary’s 
report. The balance of the time will 
be spent in a conference on the sub- 
ject, “An American Ceramic Research 
Council,” with the research committee 
leading the discussion. New officers 
will be installed at the banquet on 
Wednesday evening. 

Papers to be presented at the re- 
fractories sessions are as follows: 

Tuesday Morning, Feb. 15 

“Use of Silicon Carbide Refractories in Boiler 
Furnaces,” by B. Johnson and J. A. King. 

“‘Cyanide-Diaspor-Clay Refractories,” by G. A 
3ole and E. J. Vachusha. 

“Slag Erosion in Boiler Furnaces,” by S. T 
McDowell and H. C. Lee. 

“Cone Deformation Study of System Maynetite- 
Anorthite-Mullite-Silica,” by S. J. McDowell 
and R. K. McBerty. 

“Service Factors Governing the Slaggving of 
Boiler Furnace Refractories,” by R. A. Sher- 
man and Edmund Taylor. 

“Some Physical Properties of Artificial Alu- 
minous Abrasives,” by A. E. MacGee. 


Tuesday Afternoon, Feb. 15 


“Notes on Effect of Grog Size on Some Re- 
fractory Mixes,” by W. H. Vaughan. 

“Effect of Fine Grinding on Nonplastic 
Clays,” by Thomas Walker. 

“Effect of Steam on the Transverse Strength 
of Fireclay Bricks,’ by C. W. Parmelee and 
A. E. Westman. 

“Manufacture of Dry Press Brick,’”’ by J. H. 
Kruson. 

“A Study of the 
Silica Cements,” by S. 
Wednesday Morning, Feb. 16 
“Producer Gas for Firing Firebrick in a 

Tunnel Kiln,” by H. S. Orth. 

“Some Physical Properties of Glass Tank Block 
Refractories,” by A. E. MacGee. 

“Use of Super Refractories as Checker Brick 
in Gas Manufacture,” by J. Knollmann. 
“Variations in Softening Points of Refrac- 

tory Materials,” by S. S. Cole. 

“Statistical Methods in Ceramic Research 
Some Possibilities,” by A. E. R. Westman. 


Refractory Properties of 
S. Cole. 


“Some Observations on the Fundamental 
Properties of Refractory Clays,” by R. F. 
Geller. 

“Heat Required to Fire Ceramic Bodies,’”’ by 
H. E. Simpson. 


“A Study of the Shrinkage of Diaspor Clays, 
Part II,” by S. M. Phelps. 

“Method of Control of the Quality of the Ore 
Shipped from the Sillimanite Mine,” by 
H. F. Royal. 


Wednesday Afternoon, Feb. 16 
Round table discussion. 


Safety Medals Given to 
Three Railroads 


New York, Feb. 8.—Judge Elbert 
H. Gary recently presented medals 
which were awarded by Mrs. E. H. 
Harriman through the American Mu- 
seum of Safety to three railroads for 
safety efforts. A gold medal was 
given to R. C. Gray, president, Union 
Pacific railroad. The railroad during 
the last four years saved 2881 em- 
ployes from death or serious injury 
by its safety appliances, and in the 
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same period reduced the number of 
minor injuries by one-half. A _ silver 
medal was presented to W. A. Mc- 
Gonagle, president, Duluth, Missabe 
& Northern, subsidiary of the United 
States Steel Corp. A bronze medal 
was presented to Charles W. Cox, 
secretary and treasurer, Green Bay 
& Western railroad. The road is 324 
miles long. It had no fatalities in 
1925 and only two employes and four 
passengers were injured. 

Arthur Williams, president, Ameri- 
can Museum of Safety, declared that 
since 1913 when the first Harriman 
medal was presented, the annual av- 
erage of fatalities had been reduced 
from 350 to 171, and of injuries from 
15,130 to 4952. J. J. Esch, chairman, 
interstate commerce commission, pre- 
dicted that shortly there will be 8000 
miles of railroad in the country op- 
erating safety con- 
trols. 


under automatic 


Scullin Steel Co. in New 
Financing 


St. Louis, Feb. 8.—Financial reor- 
ganization of the Scullin Steel Co., 
which operates open-hearth furnaces, 
a steel casting plant and rolling mills 
here, has been effected. Neither op- 
erations, management nor name of the 
company has been altered. 


The reorganization was’ intended 





Convention Calendar 








Feb. 14-17—American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers. Meeting of insti- 
tute of metals division at Engineering So- 
cieties building, New York. H. Foster Bain, 
29 West Thirty-ninth street, New York, is 
secretary. 

Feb. 14-18—American Ceramic society. Annual 
meeting at Book-Cadillac hotel, Detroit. Ross 
C. Purdy, 2525 North High street, Columbus, 
O., is secretary. 

Feb. 15-16—American Management association. 
Winter convention at Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York. W. J. Donald, 20 Vesey street, 
New York, is managing director. 

Feb. 15-18—Midwest Power conference. Annual 
conference and power exhibition at Coliseum 
building, Chicago. G. E. Pfisterer, 53 West 
Jackson boulevard, Chicago, is secretary. 

March 15-18—American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials. Spring group committee meeting at 
Philadelphia. C. L. Warwick, 1315 Spruce 
street, Philadelphia, is secretary. 

March 17-18—National Electrical Manufacturers 
association. Meeting of policies division at 
Briarcliff Lodge, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 
Alfred E. Waller, 30 East Forty-second street, 
New York, is managing director. 

March 21-23—Concrete Reinforcing Steel insti- 
tute. Third annual meeting at Greenbrier 
hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. M. 
A. Beeman, 435 North Michigan avenue, Chi- 
cago, is secretary. 

April 25-26—National Metal Trades associa- 
tion. Annual convention at Hotel Statler, 
Detroit. J. E. Hyhan, Peoples’ Gas building, 
Chicago, is secretary. 

April 27-29—American Welding society. Annual 
meeting at Engineering Societies building, 
New York. M. M. Kelly, 33 West Thirty- 
ninth street, New York, is secretary. 

April 28-30—American Electrochemical society. 
Spring meeting at Benjamin Franklin hotel, 
Philadelphia. Colin G. Fink, Columbia uni- 
versity, New York, is secretary. 


primarily to place control of the busj- 
ness in the hands of a personnel re- 
sponsible for its growth and develop. 
ment and to reduce the holdings jn 
the business of the estate of the late 
John Scullin, whose son, Harry Sceul- 
lin, is president. Control of the busi- 
ness remains with the management, 

Capitalization of the new company, 
incorporated in Delaware, includes $3,- 
500,000 of 6 per cent first mortgage 
bonds, $1,500,000 in debentures, 100,- 
shares of cumulative participating 
preferred stock of no par value and 
30,000 shares of no par value com- 
mon stock. 

Last summer it was announced that 
syndicate had agreed to 
pay about $10,000,000 for the prop. 
erty, in effecting reorganization. It 
took over the 60,000 shares of old 
common stock of no par value ané 
the company retired the $1,500,000 in 
old preferred stock paying on it a 
premium of $10 a share, or $15,000, 
par being $100. 

Harry Scullin, when the reorgan- 
ization was announced, said he would 
retain control of the company. He 
has been its operating head for 27 
years. A fiscal statement as of Aug. 
3, 1926, showed a plant valua- 
tion of $7,378,165, assets of $9,859,- 
034 and a surplus of $4,476%606. 


Old but Good, Is Verdict 
on German Steel 


Washington, Feb. 8.—Specimens of 
a structural steel which is arousing 
interest among German 
engineers, have been tested at the 
bureau of standards and show a yield 
point much higher than that of ordi- 
nary structural steel, somewhat high- 
er than that of the high-carbon type 
of structural steel, and nearly as good 
as that of the usual structural nickel 
steel. The ductility and toughness are 
said to be at least as good as in the 
nickel steel and markedly better than 
in the high carbon, though not so 
high as in ordinary structural steel. 

This desirable combination of high 
yield point and high ductility is ob- 
tained by using a low-carbon and a 
high-silicon content, the silicon act- 
alloying element to 
strengthen the steel without making 
it lack toughness. One per cent of 
silicon, as long as the carbon content 
of the silicon steel is kept under 0.15 
per cent, gives a steel with properties 
approaching those of a steel with 3 
per cent nickel. 

Although they have not been widely 
used, such silicon steels have been 
known for 40 years, according to the 
bureau. The properties of steels 
whose composition essentially coin- 


a banking 


considerable 


ing as an 
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cides with that of the German steel 
were fully described 14 years ago, so 
the steel] cannot be considered as new. 

The American Society for Test- 
ing Materials has drawn up tentative 
specifications for silicon structural 
steels. Most of the steel sold under 
that specification, however, is not so 
high in silicon as that which the 
German engineers are now suggest- 
ing. Instead, present American prac- 
tice in high-strength structural steel, 
such as is used in the Delaware 
river bridge, accomplishes by the use 
of manganese as an alloying element 
in a medium carbon steel results sim- 
jlar to those of the old high-silicon 


steels used in the construction of ships. 
More complete reference to this 
work will be found in technologic pa- 
per, No. 331, which may be obtained 
from the superintendent of docu- 
ments, government printing office, 
Washington, at 15 cents a copy. 


Lower Rates from Erie to 
East Recommended 


A reduction in freight rates on pig 
iron from Erie, Pa., to eastern destina- 
tions has been recommended by an 
examiner for the interstate commerce 
commission. The examiner’s report 
was made recently in the case of the 


Perry Iron Co. against the New York 
Central railroad. The present rate 
from Erie to Boston is $5.92 a ton 
and the examiner recommends a reduc- 
tion to $5.20. The present rate from 
Erie to New York city is $5.42, and 
a reduction to $5 is recommended. 
Further, the examiner holds differ- 
entials from Erie to Boston and New 
York should not be higher than 30 
cents over the corresponding rates to 
those points from Buffalo, DuBois and 
Punxsutawney. The differential to 
Boston was $1.01 against Erie, while 
from Buffalo to New York it was 51 
cents and from Punxsutawney to New 
York, 88 cents. 





MERICAN Iron and Steel in- 
Aiiizte has signed a lease 

whereby it will establish its 
headquarters in the new building 
just completed at 75 West street, 
New York. The institute now has 
headquarters at 40 Rector street. 
The new lease takes effect May 1. 


* * * 


Mission Machine & Supply Co., 
San Antonio, Tex., has changed 
its name to the Kibele Mfg. Co. 


* * 7 
Ajax Appliance Co., 9 South 
Clinton street, Chicago, has 
changed its name to the Syntron 
Co. 


* a * 


National Sanding Machine Co., 
543 Vedder street, Chicago, has 
changed its name to M. E. Helin 
Co. 

* * * 

Wall-Johnson Co., San 
Francisco, has moved its offices 
from the Santa Fe building to the 
525 Sixth street. 


Supply 


warehouse site, 


* * * 


Southeast Supply Co., Atlanta, 
distributor of roadbuilding equip- 
ment, has moved to larger quar- 
ters at 322 Edgewood avenue. 





Industrial Business Changes 


porated in Wisconsin under the 
same name with a capital of 
$60,000. Alfred C. Goethal is 
president and general manager. 

* * * 


Michigan Drawn Metal Mould- 
ing Co., St. Clair, Mich., has 
taken over the business of the 
St. Clair Stamping Co. and will 
continue its production. 

; x * 

Societe Petrometal, New York 
City has changed its name to the 
American Petrometal Corp., and 
its address to 145 West Forty- 
first street. 


*” * * 


Atlas-Imperial Engine Co., Oak- 


land, Calif., manufacturer of 
diesel engines, has established a 
branch office at 439 South San 
Pedro street, Los Angeles, in 


charge of G. H. Wallace. 

Rockford, Machine Tool Co., 
Rockford, Ill., has bought from the 
National Lock Co. the assets of 
the Rockford Lathe & Drill Co., 
including patterns, fixtures, stock 
and good will. 

* % 


A. W. Cadman Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has sold its valve specialty 


* the Leader News building, suite 


in Garwood N. J. R. Irwin will 
remain as sales representative at 
the West street location. 

* * * 


Thies Unit-Steel Products, Day- 
ton, O., will be represented in 
New York territory by Henry 
M. Waite Inc., 51 East Forty- 
second street, which has been in- 
corporated to act as distributor. 

* * * 

F. H. Crawford & Co. Inc., 

New York, has opened an office in 


508, Cleveland, with Howard B. 
Waha in charge. Mr. Waha was 
formerly chief engineer of the 
United Alloy Steel Corporatien of 
Canton, O. 
ae 

Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee, 
has removed its office at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., from the Peninsular 
Casualty building to 509 East 
Eighth street, in charge of F. W. 
Truex. After March 1 the ware- 
house at Jacksonville will be 
moved from 1465 Kings Road to 
509 East Eighth street, the con- 
centration’ of office and ware- 
house being done to improve ser- 
vice. 


* * * 


Thompson Products Inc., Cleve- 








we manufacturing business to the land, national distributors of 
Wisconsin-Appleton Co. has Barret Machine Co. specialty di- valves, bolts and shackle bolts, 
taken over the business of the vision, 1430 Oliver building, Pitts- have leased the second floor of 
Stowell Co., South Milwaukee, burgh. the building at 1404-06 West 
Wis., manufacturer of malleable * * * Twelfth street, Kansas City, Mo., 
castings and hardware. New Jersey Foundry & Machine for a distributing branch, Stanlie 
~ ee Co., manufacturer of conveying H. Chapman, negotiating with L. 
Alfred C. Goethel Co., 829 equipment and_ steel fabricator, J. Baer & Co. The branch, one 
Thirty-first street, Milwaukee, has moved its general offices from of the company’s five distributing 
manufacturer of sheet metal prod- 90 West street, New York, to a warehouses, will serve sixteen 
ucts and blowers, has been incor- recently erected office at its plant states. 
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Machinery 


| February Business Thus Far Little Better 
Than for January, Which Was a Poor 
Month—No Large Inquiries Are Pending 











XCEPT for eastern territories, activity in the 


machine tool and equipment market con- ing more 
tinues slow. Sales have startetd off in Feb- 


ruary at about the same rate as during January, est recent buyers. 
Purchasers are pro- 
ceeding cautiously until the trend of 1927 business 
In the New York territory 
sales are being made in good volume and inquiries 


which was not satisfactory. 


has been determined. 


New York, Feb. 8.—February has 
started off satisfactorily, according to 
most machine tool dealers here. Not 
only are inquiries more numerous, but 
orders are coming out in good volume. 
However, no large lists are noted. 
Recent buyers include the Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Co., Camden, N. J., which 
has purchased four profilers from the 
Pratt & Whitney Co.; and New York 
Central, which has closed on four 
20-inch geared-head engine lathes to 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore and one 
90-inch quartering machine to the 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co. New York 
Central has been one of the largest 
buyers in the East for the past 
several weeks, the equipment being 
largely for its West Albany, Avis 
and De Pew, N. Y., shops. A_sub- 
stantial amount of inquiry is still 
pending. Other railroad buyers are 
Lehigh Valley, which closed on two 
5-foot radial drills; New York, Chi- 
eago & St. Louis, on a 90-inch wheel 
lathe; New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, on two 32-inch shapers, 
all of which have gone to Manning 
Maxwell & Moore; ‘and Main Central 
which has placed a cylinder grinder 
with Micro Machine Co. Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois has closed on a 
ear wheel lathe and St. Paul on a 
24-inch shaper, both to the Niles 
company. 


Boston, Feb. 8.—New England 
manufacturers are gradually coming 
into the market for 1927 tool re- 
quirements. A textile machine manu- 
facturer recently bought a_ milling 
machine, an automatic screw ma- 
chine and a drill press. General 
Electric Co. bought a large grinder 
for its Lynn, Mass., works and 
some other tools for various New 
England plants. Sullivan Machine 
Works, Claremont, N. H., bought two 
milling machines. A _ school at Ro- 
chester, N. H., bought a shaper and 
a lathe. A Connecticut manufacturer 
bought three special die machines. 
Inquiry is encouraging and dealers ex- 
pect February sales to run well ahead 
of January. Toolmakers in the dis- 
trict report a slight increase in orders 
during the past week. One manu- 
facturer announces a_ reduction of 
about 5 per cent in the price of 
multiple drills. Prices otherwise are 
firm. 

Pittsburgh, Feb. 8.—Action on the 
larger lists of machine tools needed 
by several companies here still is 
deferred. Some trade schools are 
issuing new lists, including one in 
Beaver valley involving six wood- 


quiries pending. 


working and two metalworking tools. 
The latter, however, will not be 
closed until next September. The 
Canton, O., board of education soon 
will purchase eight metalworking 
tools, including lathe, milling ma- 
chine, drill press, etc., and some 
woodworking equipment. Sales of the 
week are confined to single items, 
except in one case, a local manufac- 
turer closed on six 16-inch special 
turning lathes. The feature in cranes 
is the purchase of three by National 


CRANE ORDERS PLACED 











Four 10-ton double-hook cranes for Youngs- 


town Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, O., to 
Morgan Engineering Co. 

Three cranes, including one 5-ton high-speed 
yard crane, one 5-ton bucket-handling crane 
with monorail and one 6-ton double-drum 
special transfer crane with monorail, for 
National Radiator Co., New Castle, Pa., to 
Milwaukee Electric Crane & Mfg. Corp. 


Two cranes, including one 15-ton and one 
20-ton with 10-ton auxiliary hoist, for Ameri- 
ean Rolling Mill Co., Ashland, Ky., to Mor- 
gan Engineering Co. 

Two cranes, including a charging and drawing 
crane for Sparrows Point, Md., and a 20- 
ton trolley for Lackawanna, N. Y., for 
3ethlehem Steel Co., to Morgan Engineering 
Co. 

Among single orders were: 20-ton crane for 
Mathieson Alkali Co., Saltville, Va., to 
Northern Engineering Works; 5-ton crane 
for Hubbard & Co., Emoryville, Calif., to 
Northern Engineering Works; 10-ton, 4-motor 
crane with 3-ton auxiliary for United En- 


gineering & Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, to Mil- 
waukee Electric Crane & Mfg. Corp.; 4-ton 
man-trolley coal bridge for Havanna Coal 


Co., Havanna, Cuba, to take place of two 
blown down in recent hurricane, to Heyl & 
Patterson Inc.; 3-ton crane for Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., Sharon, Pa., to Whiting 
Corp., instead of Alliance Machine Co. as 
noted last week; low-type floor-operating 
open-hearth charging machine for Otis Steel 
Co., Cleveland, to Morgan Engineering Co.; 
7l,-ton crane for Cohoes Rolling Mill Co., 
Cohoes, N. Y., to Morgan Engineering Co.; 
10-ton crane for General Electric Co., Schen- 
ectady, N. Y., to Niles Crane Corp.; 5-ton 
electric crane for National Carbide Co., 
Ivanhoe, Va., to New Jersey Foundry & 
Machine Co.; 5-ton crane for Laclede Steel 
Co., St. Louis, to Shaw Crane Works; 1214- 
ton standard locomotive crane for General 
Chemical Co., Pulaski, Va., to MceMyler- 
Interstate Co. 








| CRANE ORDERS PENDING | 














Sixty-one cranes, including thirty-four 3-ton 
portable cranes, twenty-four 1%-ton pillar 


cranes and three 114-ton column cranes for 
new municipal piers for Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina; bids open in March. 

25-ton used electric crane for Patterson Found- 
ry & Machine Co., East Liverpool, O.; bids 
asked. 

5-ton used gantry crane equipped for handling 
a lifting magnet for Harrisburg Pipe & Pipe 
Bending Co., Harrisburg, Pa.; bids asked. 


are becoming heavier. Railroads appear to be tak- 
interest. The New York Central has 
closed on a number of tools and is one of the larg- 


This road still has other in- 


A New England manufacturer of 
multiple drills has reduced prices about 5 per cent. 
Used machinery is in good demand with buyers 
asking prompt delivery. 


Radiator Co., and the award of two 
or three single cranes by other manu- 
facturers. American Sheet & Tin 
late Co., Carnegie Steel Co., and 
other manufacturers still are figuring, 
Allegheny county will take bids until 
Feb. 9 on two clamshell buckets, 1 
and 1% cubic yard capacity, for 
asphalt plants at North Bessemer and 
Wocdville Junction, Pa. 

Cleveland, Feb. 8.—Generally speak- 
ing, activity in the Cleveland and out- 
lying territory remains quiet. Sales 
are scarce and inquiries are in no siz- 
able volume. Purchasers are proceed- 
ing with caution and, although ad- 
mitting the need for shop equipment, 
prefer to withhold action until later, 
It is apparent that standard equip- 
ment is in the least demand for deal- 
ers handling special lines report a fair 
flow of orders. In all cases, however, 
sales consist of individual tools. Used 
machinery is in good demand and 
dealers find difficulty in making de- 
liveries as promptly as desired. Man- 
ufacturers state that while the volume 
of sales is somewhat below January 
and December, the total is satisfactory 
and operations are continuing un- 
changed. 

Chicago, Feb. 8.—Activity in the 
Chicago machine tool market for the 
past week has been slow. Orders have 
not been numerous in general, and 
most of the buying consisted of one 
or two items. General manufacturing 
plants figured in most of this. Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railroad 
has purchased several tools, including 
a 24-inch shaper from Niles-Bement- 
Pond Co., and a 14-inch lathe reported 
awarded Manning, Maxwell & Moore 
Inc. Two radial drills, one 5- 
foot and one _ 6-foot, have not 
yet been closed by this _ road. 
Chicago & Eastern [Illinois bought 
a 54-inch carwheel lathe from the 
Niles company. Other railroad lists 
as yet have not come forth, and gen- 
eral inquiry at this time is only fair. 
Illinois Steel Co. has a list out for 
ten tools for Gary, Ind., including four 
36-inch lathes, 50-inch grinder, 24- 
inch shaper, universal milling ma- 
chine, key-seat milling machine, 36- 
inch planer and a 16 x 48-inch gear 
and pinion cutter. Used tool business 
is reported as quiet, although inquiry 
is good. 


Chambers Mfg. Co., Shelbyville, Ind., 
manufacturer of gas stoves and ranges, 
has increased its capital stock from 
$200,000 to $325,000, all of the in- 
crease being preferred stock. 
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Construction and Enterprise 


Concise Timely Business Building Opportunities 


from the Field of Industry 








BIRMINGHAM, ALA.-——Motor Tool Specialty 
Co., 14 East Jackson boulevard, Chicago, is 
planning to establish a factory branch at 403 
Twenty-first street. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—C. A. Bain Roofing 
& Furnace Heating Co., First avenue, is con- 
structing an office and shop building on Sec- 
ond avenue south, 50x130 feet, which will in- 
crease its present capacity. 


BAKERSFIELD, CALIF.—Kern County, 
F. E. Smith, clerk, will build a machine and 
blacksmith shop from the plans of C. H. 
Biggar, Bank of Italy building, architect. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. Brewster 
Corp., 1720 Fairfield avenue, manufacturer of 
auto bodies, will construct a 5-story plant. 
Fletcher-Thompson Inc., 542 Fairfield avenue, 


is the architect. 


Henry 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Adlerhurst Iron Co., 
52 Richards street, has been incorporated with 
$50,000 capital and will take over the _ busi- 
ness of the Yale Safe & Iron Co., manu- 
facturer of ornamental iron work. 


AURORA, ILL.—Aurora X-Ray Mfg. Co., 6 

Holbrook street, has been incorporated with 
$50,000 capital to manufacture X-Ray ma- 
chines, devices and parts by Henry G. Bent- 
son, Edwin S. Humphreys and Harold M. 
Stoll. E. L. Lyon is correspondent. 


BELLEVILLE, ILL.—Lincoln Foundry & 
Mfg. Co., Scheel and Bristow streets, has 
been incorporated with $25,000 capital to 
engage in the general foundry business, by 
Hugo H. Ehret, Alex Ehret and Erwin Ehret. 


Farmer & Klingel is correspondent. 


CHICAGO—Chicago Steel Foundry Co., Ked- 
zie avenue and Thirty-seventh street, is_ in- 
board 
boring 


quiring for a small hammer forge, 
drop hammer and “72-inch vertical 


mill. 


CHICAGO—Bodine Electric Co., 2254 West 
Ohio street, manufacturer of electrical equip- 
ment and supplies, will build two additions, 
29x50 feet and 95x121 feet. Ronnenberg & 
Pierce, 10 South La Salle street, are architects. 


CHICAGO—Vaporite Valve Corp., 117 North 
Dearborn street has been incorporated with 





Where additional information ts 
presented, reference is made to 
date of issue in which previous 
item appeared. 











250 shares no par value stock to manufacture 
heating devices, hardware, electrical supplies, 
machinery and _ tools. Lyons, Sherrard & 
Brizzelara, 130 North Wells street, suite 703. 


CHICAGO—-Minerva Radio Corp., 154 East 
Erie street, has been incorporated with $20,- 
000 capital to manufacture electrical and 
radio devices and parts by G. Chaitlen, R. 
Canter and D. Lubeck. Schoen & Breen, 33 
South Clark street, are correspondents. 


CHICAGO—Zero-Aire Corp., 510 North Dear- 
born street, has been incorporated with $350,- 
000 capital to manufacture _ refrigerating 
plants, machines and machinery by George 
D. Smith, James J. Magner and Delvy T, 
Walton. Taylor, Miller, Dickinson & Smith 
are correspondents. 


CHICAGO—Dorr-Ann Mfg. Co. Ine., 208 
North Sheldon street, has been incorporated 
with $20,000 capital to manufacture battery 
eliminators and all accessories to radios, by 
James G. Juhasz, Mack Mitchell, Eli Schneider 
and Maurice E. Jacobs. Maurice J. Nathanson, 
160 North LaSalle street, suite 1631, is corre- 


spondent. 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL.—Phil Pfeil Co., 
1651 Chicago road, has been incorporated with 
$20,000 capital to manufacture special ma- 
chinery, dies, punches and stamping, by Phil- 
lip H. Pfeil, Burt McWilliams, and Frank 
Logan. Abbot, Hoed & Smith, First State 
Bank building, Chicago Heights, is correspond- 
ent. 


CHICAGO—Merrick Arichfidson Co., 1102 
Washington kouilevard, has been incorporated 
with $200,000 capital to manufacture metals 
of all kinds, tools, machinery, railway boiler 
makers and general supplies, by Mary Arich- 
fidson, Dillard B. Baker and Albert E. Lake. 


Dillard B. Baker, 19 South LaSalle street, is 
correspondent. 

CHICAGO—M. E. Ryan Co., 1004 South 
Michigan avenue, has been incorporated with 
$32,500 capital to manufacture tractors, trailers, 
automobiles, motors and vehicles, by Milton E. 
Ryan, Sarah F. Ryan, Sidney Gerrard and 
Rufus F. Robinson. Rufus F. Robinson, 123 
West Madison street, suite 705, is correspond- 
ent. 


CHICAGO—Superior Construction Equipment 
Co., 1850 South Kostner avenue, has been in- 
corporated with $6000 capital to manufacture, 
construct, rebuild and repair machinery, tools 
and equipment, by Will R. Sostheim, E. A. 
Kreplin and J. H. Erby. David H. Caplow, 127 
North Dearborn street is correspondent, suite 
901. 

CHICAGO—Rawls Mfg. Co., 1412 North 
Halsted street, has been incorporated with 
$50,000 capital and 1000 shares no par value 
to manufacture mowers, implements, tools and 
machinery by John E. O’Hara, Arthur W. 
Sprague and George N. Sundheim. Tenney, 
Harding, Sherman & Rogers, 137 South 
La Salle street, are correspondents. 

EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL.—Lewin Metals 
Corp., T. Lewin, manager, 1-39 Branch street, 
St. Louis, plans the construction of a plant 
to be located near here. 


EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL.—Westcott Valve 
Co., Twenty-first street, will ask bids shortly 
on general contract for a 1-story addition 
90x200 feet. Klipstein & Rothmann, 316 North 
Eighth street, St. Louis, are architects. 

GALESBURG, ILL.—Auto Safety Signal 
Co., 1936 West Main street, has been incor- 
porated with $20,000 capital to manufacture 
specialties, accessories and auto safety signals 
by W. H. Woolums, W. J. Woolums and E. F. 
Woolums. 

NORTH CHICAGO, ILL.—Potter Mfg. Co., 
E. F. Potter, president, will build a 1-story 
addition to its plant. 

PEORIA, ILL.—Sly Mfg. Co., 932 South 
Adams street, J. S. Sleich, president, manu- 
facturer of fans and blowers, will build a 
l-story plant 100x125 feet. 

INDIANAPOLIS—B. & F. Mfg. Co., L. S. 
Foerderer, secretary and treasurer, 2007 Lud- 





LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 


Iron Ore 


Per Gross Ton Lower Lake Ports 
Old range bessemer, 5144 per 


Mesabi bessemer, 5144 per cent 

Old range nonbessemer, 51% 

Mesabi nonbessemer, 51144 per 
EASTERN LOCAL ORES 


sylvania and New Jersey furnaces 
Foundry and basic 53 to 63 


Copper free low phosphorus 
53 to 65 per cent ..........c0 





CUS ORE | cacerstcemeniiwsccscortcss $4.55 
RITTER». Gonendessteaiocensedccsesceavecpnasnsatenioe 4.40 
DOP CURE SOON ccnriinmnsissivesss 4.40 
BINT BEI, cccdcacintinrctesseseamvictarsonion 4.25 


Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Penn- 


SE SUED - caxinasteapintsncbucacersbtanuivagies 9.00 to 10.50 


nominal 


Iron and Manganese Ores and Minerals 


FOREIGN IRON ORE 


Cents per unit, f.o.b. cars Atlantic ports 
Spanish low phosphorus, 52 to 


a e, San  e e 10.00 to 11.00 
North African low phosphor- 
GUD: * inscsiniaicatbereteiarmmerens 9.25 to 9.75 


Swedish and Norwegian low 
. 10.25 to 10.75 


phosphorus, 68 per cent 
Swedish foundry or basic, 66 

0 Ce DE. GONG cniitctinsiitericans 9.00 to 9.50 
Spanish foundry or basic, 50 

06 GE POP GORE cakes ttcssnons 8.75 to 9.25 
North African foundry and 

basic 50 to 54 per cent ...... 8.50 to 9.50 


(All foreign ore prices now nominal) 


Manganese Ore 


Prices do not include duty at rate of 1 
tain 
cent r pound of metalic manganese con- 
Brazilian, minimum, 47 per cent....36 cents 
Indian, minimum 47 per cent....36 to 38 cents 
Caucasian, 538 to 55 per cent 
Washed 88 to 40 cents 





Fluor Spar 
85 and 5 per cent grade 
Washed gravel, Kentucky and 


Illinois mines, per net ton.... $18.00 
Washed gravel, imported duty 

paid eastern tidewater, per 

TOME acsnrsinncacunngnienelnipeieaiasinngubanitel’ 16.75 to 17.25 
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low avenue, is having plans drawn for a 1- 
story foundry 60x100 feet. E. Doeppers, 226 
East Michigian street, is architect. 


INDIANAPOLIS—Universal Brass Works, 
E. S. Harter, secretary and treasurer, 139 
South East street, has let general contract to 
J. E. McGaughey, 322 American Central Life 
building, for a 1-story brass foundry 63x103 
feet at Twenty-ninth and Martindale streets. 
Is also planning 1-story structure 70x103 feet 
for machine, pattern and plating shops. 


MICHIGAN CITY, IND.—Royal Metal Mfg. 
Co., makers of metal furniture, will build a 1- 
story plant, 240x240 feet. Architects are New- 
house & Bernham, 4623 Drexel boulevard, 
Chicago. 


MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA—Lennox Heater 
Co. has been incorporated as a subsidiary of 
the Lennox Furnace Co., to manufacture heat- 
ing equipment. 


ATCHISON, KANS.—Steinite Laboratories, F. 
Stein manager, is considering a 2 or 3-story 
addition to its radio manufacturing plant. 

CHANUTE, KANS.—Board of Education 
plans the construction of shop buildings 68x 
106 feet, in conjunction with additions to high 
school buildings. Thomas W. Williamson & 


Co., 3812 Central National Bank building, 
Topeka, is architect. 
INDIANAPOLIS—Universal Brass Works, 


Twenty-ninth and Martindale streets, H. 
Meyer, president, will build a 1-story found- 
ry, 102x163 feet, at 139 South East street. 

SOUTH . BEND, IND.—Bendix Brake Co., 
400 Bendix avenue, manufacturer of automo- 
tive equipment, is building an addition 100x320 
feet. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Phoenix Utility Co. 
has contract for a boiler and switch house 
for New Orleans Public Service Co. to be 
built at Richard and South Peters Street and 
to cost $475,000. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Service Machine & 
Iron Works, Herman R. Rahn, president and 
M. Preis, secretary-treasurer, has been incor- 
porated with $10,000 capital to do general 
machine shop and ornamental iron work. 

BOSTON—American Steam Gage & Valve 
Mfg. Co., 80 Federal street is inquiring for 
additional machinery and equipment for plant 
addition on Camden street. 

BOSTON—Joseph Pollak Tool & Stamping 
Co. Inc., 81 Freeport street, will add a 2- 
story building with about 8000 square feet 
floor space, with provision for third floor, 
equipped with electric elevator. (Noted Jan. 
27.) 

SPRINGFIELD. MASS.—Contract has been 
awarded to E. F. Carlson Co. for Massasoit 
theater and office building at Main and Rail- 
road streets, and bids are being taken on 
structural steel. 

WALTHAM, MASS.—J. L. Thompson Mfg. 
Co., Roberts Station, J. L. Thompson, presi- 
dent, manufacturers of rivets, plan the addi- 
tion of a 2-story building to the factory. 
A. F. Gray, 53 State street, Boston, is archi- 
tect. a 
DETROIT—Detroit Creamery Co., Cass a 
Adams streets, will build a power house at 
its new plant at Midland, Mich. Albert 
Kahn Inc., Marquette building, is architect. 

DETROIT—American Piston & Machine Co., 
1840 Garfield street, is planning to build a 
plant at Alpena, Mich. and move its busi- 
ness there. Additional equipment will be re- 
quired. 

DETROIT—Detroit Gray Iron Foundry Co., 
6603 Wight street, has given general con- 
tract to Malow, Barry Co., 2631 Woodward 
avenue, for a 2-story building, 70x100 feet. 
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Refractories 

FIRE CLAY BRICK 

Per 1000 f.o.b. works 
Pennsylvania, No. 1 .$40.00 to 43.00 
Pennsylvania, No. 2 .. . 85.00 to 38.00 
a SS eee ..- 40.00 to 43.00 
eS ... 85.00 to 40.00 
Illinois, No. 1 ... 40.00 to 43.00 
Illinois, No. 2. .... . 35.00 to 88.00 
Kentucky, No. 1 40.00 to 43.00 
Kentucky, No. 2 ... «+ 88.00 to 40.00 
Missouri, No. 11 ..... .-. 40.00 to 43.00 
Missouri, No. 2 .. «-- 85.00 to 38.00 
Maryland, No. 1 ... we. 40.00 to 45.00 
a ee 86.00 to 40.00 
Georgia and Ala. No. 1.... 40.00 to 45.09 
Georgia and Ala. No. 2.... 30.00 to 35.00 

SILICA BRICK 

Pennsylvania : 40.00 
eS ee eee 49.00 
Birmingham 49.00 

MAGNESITE BRICK 

Per Net Ton Seaboard Base 
7. ee. . (Re 65.00 
CHROME BRICK 
(Per Net Ton) 

me SA SE Ah cntionibinsesesincavase 45.00 











Milder & Eisen, Hammond building, are archi- 
tects. 

DETROIT—Maurath 
been incorporated to engage in engineering, 
manufacturing and mercantile business’ by 
George A. Maurath, 4772 Glendale avenue, 
Margaret Maurath, and William R. Scobie. 

DETROIT—Coghlin Foundry Co. has been in- 
corporated to engage in general foundry and 
machine shop business by H. A. Coghlin, 1521 
Longfellow avenue, Edward J. Corbett and Wal- 
ter L. Coghlin. 

DETROIT—Acme Tool & Supply Co. has 
been incorporated to salvage and deal in hard- 
ware, tools and machinery, by Gustave J. 
Maertens, 2855 West Grand boulevard, Gerald 
V. Griffin and George V. Lieber. 

DETROIT—Gemmer Mfg. Co., 2435 Merrick 
avenue, manufacturer of steering gears and 
other automobile equipment, has bought a 
site at Harper and Mount Elliott avenues on 
which a new and larger plant will be built, 
for which equipment will be required. 

KALAMAZOO, MICH.—Michigan 
& Machine Co. has been incorporated to oper- 
ate a general foundry business by Gerhard 
W. Mockly, 603 West Vine street, Ruth Mockly 
and Conrad Schopp. 

MINNEAPOLIS—Jordan Machine Tool Co., 
1854 East Twenty-eighth street. will build a 
l-story addition 70x115 feet, for which bids 
will be asked in a short time. C. J. Bard, 
Builders Exchange building, is architect. 

MINNEAPOLIS—Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., 413 
South Third street, manufacturer of flour and 
mill machinery, plan the construction of a 1 
and 2-story plant 100x500 feet on Taft and 
Kennedy streets North-East. Larson & Mc- 
Laren are the architects. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Turner-Warner Screw 
Co., 1226 Lydia avenue, is inquiring for ma- 
chinery and tools including various sizes of 


Engineering Co. has 


Foundry 


screws. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—Diamond State Fiber 
Co., 501 Kemper building, is inquiring for 
miscellaneous tools and equipment for proposed 
plant for fabricating and cutting gears. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—Pague Mfg. Co., Twen- 
ty-ninth street and Southwest boulevard, Frank 
L. Woodward, general manager, has purchased 
a site 129 x 157 feet at the corner of Twenty- 
fifth and Summit streets where it contemplates 
the constructior of a new plant. 
SPRINGFIELD, MO.—Shops and _ reclama- 
tion plant of the St. Louis & San Francisco 


railroad were burned recently, with loss of 
considerable equipment. 


ST. LOUIS—Ideal Liquid Heat Machine 
Corp. has been incorporated by George F. 
Graner, 6528 Marmaduke avenue. 


ST. LOUIS—Coleron Co., C. W. VanTuyl, 
manager, 501 Kemper building, is considering 
adding a 1 or 2-story fabricating shop to 
its plant. 


ST. LOUIS—Eternit Inc., W. F. Barnes, 
plant superintendent, Baden Bank building, has 
let general contract to J. H. Bright Con- 
struction Co., Arcade building, 1 and 3-story 
factory buildings 154x806 feet on Riverview 
drive. 


OMAHA, NEBR.—Gate City Iron Works, 
Eleventh street and Seward avenue, plans the 
erection of a foundry and machine shop, and 
an addition to the steel fabricating plant. 

BAYONNE, N. J.—Lyralite Corp. has been 
incorporated with $50,000 capital to manufac- 
ture lamps, by Lena Toub, Ida Pecker and 
Miriam Lieberman. Seclow & Nessandaum 
is attorney. 

CAMDEN, N. J.—Electrical Coil Winding 
Co. has been incorporated with $50,000 capi- 
tal by Thomas H. Armbruster, Frederick B. 
Armbruster and Albert D. Armbruster. 


CAMDEN, N. J.—Armstrong & Latta, Clin- 
ton street, with main offices at 1208 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, will rebuild burned por- 
tion of its plant Fabrizating equipment will 
be required. 

ELIZABETH, N. J.—Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 
326 Frelinghuysen avenue, Newark, N. J., is 
building a plant here, including machinery 
plant 120x600 feet, foundry 120x400 feet, 
warehouse, pattern shop and power plant and 
a 2-story office building. 

GARWOOD, N. J.—Alwin K. Schubert Inc. 
has been incorporated with $125,000 capital to 
manufacture tinware, by Alwin K. Schubert 
and Howard E. Hummel. Clarick & Clarick 
are attorneys. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J.—Carteret Foundry Co., 
2 Pacific avenue, manufacturer of sash weights 
and other foundry products, will build a 2- 
story addition. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J.—Corona Corp. has 
been incorporated with $500,000 preferred 
stock, and 20,000 shares no par value, to 
manufacture electrical appliances, by H. T. 
Letts, GH. Hubbard and Herman Kunkel. 
Registrar and Transfer Co. is attorney. 

NEWARK, N. J.—I. B. Glueckfield has 
bought 325x487 feet at 433 Frelinghuysen av- 
enue on which a structural fabricating plant 
will be built. 

NEWARK, N. J.—H. & S. Iron & Metal 
Co. has been incorporated with $10,000 capital 
by Louis Hoffman, Joseph Hoffman, Louis 
Sachs and Meyer Sachs. Benjamin Yawitz 
is attorney. 

NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J.—Brunswick Metal 
Novelty Co. has been incorporated with $50,- 
000 capital, by Samuel Meyerson, Louis Hozore, 
Harry Sapornick and David Grable. Phillip 
M. Brenner, New Brunswick, is attorney. 

ALBANY, N. Y.—Plans are under con- 
templation for a foundry at the New York 
state reformatory, Elmira, N. Y. Sullivan W. 
Jones is the architect. (Noted Feb. 3.) 

ALBANY, N. Y.—Albany port commission, 
E. P. Goodrich, engineer, will build a grain 
elevator 70x215 feet, for which conveying, 
elevating and screening equipment and a 
power plant will be required. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—New York & Brooklyn 
Casket Co., 703 Bedford avenue, will construct 
a 8-story plant. 

DAYTON, O.—Delco Light Co., Third Na- 
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European Iron and Steel Statistics 


Gross Tons 


Pig Iron Production 


average 1912.. 
average 1913.. 
average 1919.. 
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May. 
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August... 
September.. 
October... 
November. 
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March. 
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217,600 
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607,700 
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Average monthly 1912.. 
Average monthly 1913.. 
Average monthly 1919.. 
Average monthly 1920.. 
Average monthly 1921.. 
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January.... 
February.. 
March 


August.... 
September. . 
October. . 
November. 
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January 
February 
March..... 


September 
October. 
November 


Im ports 
United 
Kingdom France 
166,400 16,400 
185,900 12,900 
42,400 113,100 
92,400 89,000 
137,100 38,500 
73,500 64,300 
110,233 58,700 
i 570,800 
1 
234,800 26,500 
234,900 16,700 
244,900 15,500 
282,857 16,600 
205,424 11,100 
201,700 11,100 
306,600 19,700 
232,800 14,000 
194,000 17,000 
218,300 13,900 
212,200 12,000 
249,500 11,600 
1926 
221,700 9,400 
228,500 11,700 
258.500 18,400 
261,800 20,000 
166.600 19,900 
233,400 17,700 
270,900 15,500 
315,100 13,800 
ks air ee 
398,200 13,800 
422.700 
Exports 
United 
Kingdom France 
400,600 41,500 
414,100 48,200 
186,100 19,400 
270,900 74,600 
141,700 132,700 
283,400 164,000 
359,975 173,700 
320,200 231,100 
1925 
325,400 270,300 
298,800 261,100 
312,200 281,200 
301,027 284,300 
322,140 286,200 
275,700 318,800 
306,600 329,500 
287,800 338,200 
273,200 76,000 
368,800 296,600 
322,200 390,200 
340,800 433,800 
1926 
336,700 345,200 
339,500 353,000 
406,500 355,700 
313,000 350,000 
273,800 323,100 
231,300 297,600 
243,900 306,100 
163,700 323,600 
160.200 316,000 
194,100 321,600 
166,400 


Belgium 


286,200 
188,200 


406, 000 


Germany 
27,300 
25,000 


101, 400 


Germany 


482,400 
517,300 


331,600 
347,300 


Disiniiicaiais Iron ‘ied Steel Exports inch ‘a 


Gross Tons 














ports Export December............ 98,400 ,209 NE on wiset vate te 106,206 165,624 
1926 — -——--— ft See errr 67,707 135,182 
Januar 79,067 174,585 Tota 943, 240 1, 762,571 Py ee ere 120,080 124,444 
Februar 100,213 157,187 1924 
March 93,107 169,438 Decwinher 69.281 129.376 oo ee Shree 734,734 2,009,141 
April 107,636 194,449 N i 34° 300 124.464 Yearly Totals Ss 
May 108,731 173,418 cea 40°27 5°65 ey sate 712,895 2,005,100 
4 ~ KAS October... 40,877 158,553 97 c 50.276 
June 124,215 159,506 September 45 216 135 894 ‘ 1 2). 135,825 2,1 0, 
July. 82,411 194,717 pete ga 44928 136/025 1920. 421,274 4,934,087 
August 91,578 171,588 i ay 30°'410 —«138°848 1919 322,264 4,397,295 
Septem|t 85,484 182,071 ban 60474 172°982 1918. 169,110 5,338,019 
October 81,830 172,070 pane 66'805 168172 1917 330,301 6,465,053 
Novemt 81,259 219.830 \ ot 50975 132°739 i eee 328,965 6,110,732 
De 75,559 198,189 Marci 39'279 124.762 eb Rete ia ile 282,396 3,532,564 
or ened 42'054 168°191 1914. 289,775 1,549,554 
Yotal 1,111,090 2.167.048 aay 26677 251'284 Se ae 317,260 2,745,63 
ms — om em «Bh Bits is 
. ae cc > : oe) Aare 45 ; 
January 77,065 ‘141,714 otal 556,281 1,805,064 1910. 510.730 1,537,943 
February 12,380 102,302 1923 Os ne ES 363,984 1,243,583 
March 92,110 155,386 December 27,012 179,215 EE ea 205,845 964,242 
April. . 71,249 155,42¢ November 26,534 186,770 1907. 662,358 1,301,981 
fay. 68,117 150,612 October 29,884 154,079 ee ere $77,809 1,325,740 
June. 83,330 136,847 September.. 36,612 173,664 1905 416,000 1,011,255 
July. Ce 64,642 138,670 August 45,432 163,010 a. OSC 266,398 1,167,674 
August... 68,489 188,963 July 53,448 170,259 RT Pa oe 1,178,797 326,590 
September. 68,445 136,754 June 68,019 172,74 2 Se ae 1,212,484 1,103,664 
October... 80,163 141,817 May 75,891 204,988 oe Pee eee 221,297 700,852 
November 79,771 171,134 April 77,909 179,159 | I 209,955 1,154,284 
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tional building, will construct a 2-story addi- 
tion to the factory on Amelia street. 


DAYTON, O.—Buckeye Pattern Works Co. 
has been incorporated with $10,900- capital to 
manufacture patterns, by Franklin O. Hiller, 
Leah B. Hahn, Morris L. Hahn, Eva Marie 
Hiller and Royal J. Greene. 


MIDDLETOWN, O.—Barnes Mfg. Co. will 
construct + new foundry addition 60 x 185 
feet. 


TULSA, OKLA.—Miller Bailer & Pump Co. 
will build an addition 40x40 feet and will in- 
stall equipment to double its capacity for 
manufacturing oil field tools. 


TULSA, OKLA.—Gaso Pump & Burner Mfg. 
Co. announces contract with Commodore Rivo- 
davia Oil Co., Buenos Aires, Argentina, for 
three standard type duplex piston stéam 
pumps. 


TULSA, OKLA.—Hinderliter Tool Co., man- 
ufacturer of oil drilling machines and sim- 
ilar products, 14 North Madison street, A. W. 
Leonard, president, has bought a_ ten-acre 
tract and plans to erect two buildings, 150x300 
feet and 150x150 feet. It will install elec- 
tric cranes, forging hammers and other au- 
tomatic equipment. The additions will double 
the capacity of the plant. 


SALEM, OREG.—M. B. Sanderson will 
build plant for manufacture of road-marking 
machines. 


CONNELLSVILLE, PA.—Connellsville Mfg. 
& Supply Co. will construct a 1-story manu- 
facturing building, 130x245 feet. 


HAZELTON, PA.—Hi-Way Lifeguard Co. 
kas been incorporated with $25,000 capital, 
to manufacture metal appliances for attaching 
cables to posts along highways, by G. Stuart 
Engle, 10@ South Vine street, Charles Edwards, 
and Pani W. Houck. 


KINGSTON, PA.—Wilkes-Barre Railway Co. 
will build a 1-story machine and carpenter 


New Construction and Enterprise 


shop 121x201 feet on Market street, from 
own plans. 


LEWISTOWN, PA.—Plant of Logan Iron 
& Steel Co., Burnham, burned, destroying pil- 
ing plant, 70x200 feet. Will be rebuilt. 


PHILADELPHIA—Contract has been 
awarded by the Raymond A. White Co., 1415- 
17 Germantown avenue, for $6500 factory ad- 
dition, to Louis Lamkin, 118 South Ruby 


street. 


FHILADELPHIA—Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, 500 North Broad street, is having 
plans made for two additional buildings at its 
cddystone plant, for brass shop and _ gen- 
eral machine shop. 


PHILADELPHIA—General contract for a 
40x93-foot machine shop for the University 
of Pennsylvania at Thirty-sixth and Walnut 
streets, has been awarded to Monaghan & 
Losse, of this city. 

PHILADELPHIA—Permit has _ been 
to the Robbins Contracting Co. for a ware- 
house for the Wolf Street Terminal Co. at 
Water & Ritner streets. It will be of brick, 
two stories, 100x160 feet, and cost $50,000. 

PHILADELPHIA—Stevenson Cold Storage 
Door Co., Chester, Pa., has awarded the gen- 
eral contract to Robert E. Lamb, of this city, 
for a new plant on Tilghman street, Chester. 
The Ballinger Co., this city, has prepared the 
plans. 

PITTSBURGH—Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel 
Co., Curry building, is having plans drawn 
for a l-story welding shop 50x175 feet in the 
Neville Island district. 

PITTSBURGH—McDowell & Co. 861 West- 
ern avenue has been incorporated with $5000 
capital tc manufacture pipe, fencing, posts, 
columns, derricks and other structures fabri- 
cated of metal pipe and pipe fittings, by G. N. 
Morrow, 1430 McFarland road, Dormont, Pa., 
Samuel Freedman and D. F. H. McDowell. 

STOWE, PA.—Pottstown Metal Products Co. 
has been incorporated with $60,000 capital to 


issued 


manufacture and purchase iron or steel, or 
any article of commerce from metal, minerals 
or alloys, by Faul L. Keiser, Douglassville, 
Pa., Mary A. Yost and Florence S. Updegrove. 


SWISSVALE, PA.—Pittsburgh Die Casting 
Corp., Frank N. Townsend manager, 7505 
Ardmore street, is considering a new plant 
and office building at Waverly avenue and 
Ardmore street. 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Lummus_ Cotton Gin 
Co., Scott avenue, will construet a_ 1-story 
building 86x110 feet on Butler street, be- 
tween Third and Avery streets. 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—J. T. Mfg. Co., A. C. 
Jones president, capitalized at $50,000, has 
bought foundry and machine shop buildings at 
Fifty-seventh avenue north and Centennial 
boulevard, formerly occupied by Brown-Flint 
Co., and will manufacture full-enamel por- 
celain refrigerators. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—Emsco Derrick & Equip- 
ment Co. has increased capital from $360,000 
to $500,000 to provide for new plant exten- 
sions. W. E. Rawson is purchasing agent. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—F. W. Johnson Construc- 
tion Co. has contract for 1-story steel ware- 
house building, 83x124 feet, for W. K. M. Co., 
manufacturers of oil well supplies. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—wWilliam Moore Co., Sec- 
ond National Bank building, has been awarded 
contract for construction of a creosoted tim- 
ber and steel lift bridge, two miles long, at 
Bay St. Louis, Miss. to cost approximately 
700,000. 

McCAMEY, TEX.—Kansas City, Mexico & 
Orient railway, Wichita, Kan., plans the con- 
struction of a roundhouse and machine shop 
here. 

WICHITA FALLS, TEX.—Riverside Boiler 
& Welding Co., 115 Bridge street, will build 
an addition and install electric welding equip- 
ment and other tools. 

WICHITA FALLS, TEX.—River Side Boiler 
& Welding Co. Inc., 115 Bridge street, will in- 
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Where Machinery Exports Went in November 
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stall equipment for boiler repairs, electric and 
acetylene welding, including air compressors, 
power punch, grinders, shears, drill presses 
and beiding rolls. 


NORTHFIELD, VT.—Phillips & Slack 
Granite Co. will rebuild its burned machine 
shop and will require new equipment. 


LAUREL, WASH.—Northern Pacific rail- 
road will build an addition to its shops here, 
100x250 feet for building steel cars. 


TACOMA, WASH.—Western Foundry & 
Furnace Co., 3002 South Chandler street, has 
bought additional land adjoining plant for 
erection of office building, removal of offices 
giving additional manufacturing space, for 
which sheet metal manufacturing machinery 
will be required. 

FOND DU LAC, WIS.—Morris Bros., 20 
East Sibley street, is inquiring for equip- 
ment for foundry being remodeled. 

JANESVILLE, WIS.—Northern Conveyor 
Mfg. Co., West State street, will construct a 
1-story addition to the factory, 100x162 feet. 
The architect is not selected. 

MARSHFIELD, WIS.—L. F. Diddie, 1714 
South Central avenue, will construct a 2-story 
factory 48x80, for the manufacture of light- 
ning rods. G. A. Krasin, Central avenue, is 
the architect. 


Business in Canada 


GRAND FORKS, B. C.—Mayor T. A. Love 
announces that the city is considering the 
installation of a hydroelectric power plant 
here. 

VANCOUVER, B. C.—The construction pro- 
gram of the British Columbia Electric Railway 
Co. for 1927 will involve expenditure of up- 
ward of $5,000,000. A start will be made 
on the Bridge river development project, for 
which plans are now being prepared, to cost 
$1,500,000. Projects in the Lower Mainland 
will be earried out at an expenditure of $1,- 
500,000, and it is also proposed to complete 


New 


THERMAL MEASUREMENT—A dilatometer 
for laboratory research is described in a 
bulletin by the Stanley P. Rockwell Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


PYROMETER—Pyrometer Instrument Co., 
New York, has issued a leaflet describing its 
radiation pyrometer, with description of its 
constriction and use to determine tempera- 
tures from a distance. 


LIFTS AND STACKERS—Lewis-Shepard 
Co., Boston, has issued a bulletin covering its 
lift and stacker practice, largely illustrated 
by views of its various appliances for han- 
dling materials in industrial plants. 


REFRACTORIES—A bunch of “bouquets” 
from satisfied users of its product and serv- 
ice is presented by the Laclede-Christy Clay 
Products Co., St. Louis, with a list of ac- 
complishments in the refractory field by 
this company. 


ARC WELDING ACCESSORIES—Importance 
of accessories used in arc welding is stressed 
in a bulletin by the General Electric Co., 
Schencetady, N. Y. Shields, helmets, elec- 
trode holders, brushes, electrodes, cable and 
other devices are illustrated and described. 


STEEL CASTINGS—Economy in production 
of steel castings is the subject of a bulletin 


New Construction and Enterprise 


the power development at Alouette power plant 
on Stave lake. 


VICTORIA, B. C.—It is announced that the 
Sydney Roofing & Paper Co. will build a 
pulp plant on the industrial reservation here 
at a cost of $100,000. Plans are being pre- 
pared by K. P. Spurgin. Machinery and 
equipment will be purchased in Canada. 

VICTORIA, B. C.—Negotiations are com- 
pleted between T. D. Pattullo, minister of 
lands in the British Columbia government, and 
James H. Lawson, counsel for the Crown 
Williamette paper interests of San Fran- 
cisco, as a result of which the company will 
undertake developments in British Columbia to 
cost $15,000,000. A power plant and paper 
mill will be erected at Campbell River Falls 
on the east coast of Vancouver island, and 
construction work will be started immediately. 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—Capital expenditure of 
approximately $1,000,000 will be made by the 
local hydroelectric system this year, John 
Glassco, manager, has announced. The pro- 
posed undertakings include enlargement of 
five substations, installation of five new feed- 
ers, and erection of a $50,000 substation at 
Transcona. Mr. Glassco recommends that 
tenders be called at an early date. A special 
meeting of the committee will be called to 
consider the matter. 

WINNIPEG, MAN.—Bids will be received 
until Feb. 14, addressed to the chairman of 
the committee on public utilities, Winnipeg, 
for the supply of the following for the hydro- 
electric system: Three 2500-kilovolt-ampere 
single phase transformers; six 3000-kilovolt- 
ampere, 60,000-volt single phase transformers ; 
a quantity of 15,000-volt oil circuit breakers, 
and a quantity of 7500-volt oil circuit break- 
ers. Specifications at office of hydroelectric 
system, 55 Princess street, Winnipeg. 


MONCTON, N. B.—A plant for the extrac- 
tion of oil from shale will be started at an 
early date in the vicinity of the New Bruns- 
wick Shale Co.’s holdings in Albert county, 
according to Col. K. E. Clayton Kennedy, 
New York City, who with his associates 


some time ago secured the properties formerly 
held by the Sir William Mackenzie estate. 
The proposed plant will be erected in units. 
Matthew Lodge, Canadian National railroad 
director, Moncton, N. B., is interested. 

FORT WILLIAM, ONT.—N. M. Paterson & 
Co. has awarded contract to the Fegles Con- 
struction Co. Ltd., for addition to grain ele- 
vator here to cost $1,000,000. 

PORT ARTHUR, ONT.—Bids will be called 
by the Stewart Terminal Elevator Co. for 1,- 
000,000-bushel addition to its elevator here. 
Plans and specifications are being prepared 
by C. D. Howe & Co., consulting engineers. 
Tenders for the foundation work will be called 
within a few days and the contracts for the 
superstructure will be awarded later. 


SARNIA, ONT.—Local interests associated 
with the Cleveland Sarnia Saw Mills Co. and 
the McDonald Engineering Co. of Canada Ltd., 
plan the erection of a grain elevator here to 
cost upward of $500,000. The Sarnia Elevator 
Co. has been organized to carry on the busi- 
ness and a site for the plant has been se- 
cured. B. P. Bole, president of the Cleve 
land-Sarnia Saw Mills Co., and R. P. Durham, 
president of the McDonald Engineering Co., 
will be on the board of directors of the 
new company. 

SCARBORO, ONT.—Canadian Line Ma- 
terials, 8 Hillingdon avenue, Toronto, Ont., 
will erect a factory here to cost $25,000. 
Stowe & Gould, 8 Kelso avenue, Scarboro, 
Ont., have the general contract. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—It is rumored that the 
Montreal Light, Heat & Power Co., co- 
operating with other interests, proposes to 
erect coking ovens here. Among those said 
to be interested is the Koppers Co., who 
specialize in coke oven development. While 
no official announcement has been made Jchn 
S. Norris, vice president of the Montreal 
Power Co., stated that the company is work- 
ing with those who understand the coke oven 
business and is_ seriously considering the 
question with a view to solving the fuel 
problem of Montreal. 


rade Publications 


by the Lebanon Steel Foundry, Lebanon, Pa. 
It shows in halftones the various steps in pro- 
duction of reliable castings in a way to re- 
duce costs. 


FORGING HAMMERS—Nazel Engineering 
& Machine Works, Philadelphia, has issued a 
bulletin devoted to reduction of forging costs. 
It shows views of the company’s hammers in 
service in various plants and offers copies of 
other pieces of literature devoted to forging 
hammers. 


TANNING MACHINERY—Carley Heater Co. 
Inc., Olean N. Y., manufacturers of machinery 
and equipment for tanneries, has issued a cata- 
log of its products, well illustrated and highly 
descriptive of the devices and supplies. Con- 
siderable engineering information is supplied 
in the latter pages of the book. 


ROLLER BEARINGS—Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Co., Canton, O., is mailing a section of 
its steel cone and one of its tepered rolls, 


each attached to a red disk as a tag. These 


call attention to the method of positively 
aligning the bearings and suggest placing the 
roll in the race to obtain ocular demonstration. 


CONVEYORS—Mathews Conveyor Co., Ell- 
wood City, Pa., has issued a catalog of its 
conveying devices. It is fully illustrated by 
half tones of typcial installations in a wide 


range of uses. Details of construction and 
blueprints are presented to give a full under- 
standing of the conveyors. 


OIL EQUIPMENT—Universal need for lubri- 
cating oil for every turning wheel in industry 
is the text of a bulletin by S. F. Bowser & 
Co. Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind. Need for ac- 
curate measurement and saving of oil from 
spillage or overmeasurement are emphasized 
and use of various devices is suggested as a . 
means to that end. 


PULVERIZERS—Raymond Bros. Impact 
Pulverizer Co., Chicago, has issued a catalog 
with some unusual features. Various pulveriz- 
ing problems are gone into in considerable 
detail and suitability of various pulverizers to 
different classes of material is discussed. A 
complete air separating plant is described. It 
is well illustrated. 


LOCOMOTIVE GRINDING—A book on this 
subject is about to be issued by Cincinnati 
Grinders Inc. A feature is a description of ma- 
chines fitted to grind locomotive axles for 
tapered roller bearings, a development in the 
use of roller bearings now being taken up 
by railroads. The publication is well illus- 
trated to show the machines and the work 
which can be done on them, with special 
reference to locomotive parts. 
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Discounts and Extras 


Steel Pipe 


Pittsburgh and Lorain basing discounts, 
jobber’s carloads. 

Evanston, Ill., and Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
take differential 2 points less discount. 

Chicago takes differential 2% points less 











than Pittsburgh-Lorain basis. 
Butt Weld 
Gal- 
Black vanized 
IL! | Shiai inciconsrecsicedborsboeenaenee 45 19% 
Y% and %-inch 51 2514 
ee eee 56 42% 
BeeiMCH —eeeeveceeees 60 4814 
1 to 38-inch 62 50% 
55 4314 
59 47, 
56 43% 
54 41% 
53 40% 
REAMED AND DRIFTED 

Butt Weld 
St IO « , ccccactetnsstcsernctstin 60 481% 

Lap Weld 
SAINI. saSetrostsehttseenisiipnectnteenbomn 53 41 
eae ee 57 4514 

EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS 

Butt Weld 
I I 24% 
% and %-inch 47 801% 
eS arenes 58 4214 
ID. nasierssosinernces 58 4714 
1 to 14-inch 60 49% 
A BGG ccccccsvvesecesvcecccevnes 61 5014 
0 SE ae 53 42% 
2% to 4-inch 57 4614 
414 to 6-inch 56 451, 
7 to 8-inch ... 52 39% 
9 and 10-inch ... 45 821%, 
11 and 12-inch 44 31% 

DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 

Butt Weld 
EMININEEL . soupatahebshenvenssouncoosatinseionees 2 8214 
% to 1%-inch ................ 45 8514 
of 6 aE 47 8714 

Lap Weld 
2-inch sdlianilissdinnlesienenbitelsans’ aa 82% 
BA 6 GARER crcecenescreee 43 3414 
By GO GBR cccecncensibcotnorciqnes 42 33% 
> ee see ee 38 25% 
(Note—Large jobbers obtain additional 


preferential discounts of 1 and 5 on black 
and 1% and 5 on galvanized.) 


Wrought Iron Pipe 


Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 
loads. Individual quotations made on de- 
livered basis. 


THREADS AND COUPLINGS 








Butt Weld 
% and %-inch +11 +89 
MEIN sctunesoententsasnoseecs 22 2 
ROMINED - ccisnsennsseceetvenns 28 11 
eS SS eae 30 13 
Lap Weld 
1% and 1%-inch ............. Upon application 
SINE: deatisickscermenstscoes 23 
214 to 6-inch 26 11 
iS LL eae 28 13 
IE Cacrintsticencesnicnonss 26 11 


PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Two points less than above 








EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 
% and %&-inch ............... +19 +654 
8 RE ee 21 7 
eee 28 12 
1 to 1%-ine 30 14 
I heck cinicitindnaisnntletiipenanite 23 S 
2% to 4-inch ............... 29 15 
4% to 6-inch ............... 28 14 
eS ee 21 7 
PE EOIN, fentntiasisseveicnbitineces 16 2 


DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 








Butt Weld 
+59% 
+40 
-+-46 
+40 
+39 
Lap Weld 
2 and 2% inches ............... +13 +25 
$3 to 4-inch .............. + 8 +17 
4% to 6-inch + 9 +18 
NS ED NTE a 2 +12 
(Note—Large jobbers obtain additional 
preferenttal discounts of 1, 5 and 2% on 
black and galvanized.) 
Boiler Tubes 
Pittsburgh less carload discounts. Carload 


4 points larger 
STEEL (Lap Welded) 
2 and 24-inch 


2% and 2%-inch 
UID. « \etawribcactnsenereiess 
8% to 38%-inch 





4 to 13-inch 
(Note—Additional discounts of 5 to 


tra 5 per cents now being given.) 

CHARCOAL IRON 
ie 
|. TE > aes 


2 and 24-inch 
214 to 3-inch 
3% to 44-inch 

(Note—Additional discounts of 2 or 3 ex- 
tra 5 per cents now ing given.) 


SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN 





1-inch 
14% and 1%%-inch 
14-inch 
2 and 24-inch 
2% and 234-inch 
3-inch 
3% and 3%-inch .... 
4-inch 
414, 5 and 6-inch 

SEAMLESS HOT ROLLED 





2 and 24-inch .............. 0 off 
2% and 234-inch nibbibtdebbuleveeiulichsenseseseute 38 off 
44 off 
46 off 
49 off 
44 off 





discounts of 2 or 38 


(Note—Additional 
extra 5 per cents now being given.) 
SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT 
BOILER TUBES 


Extras: 

Add $8 per ton for more than four 
gages heavier than standard and add 10 per 
cent to theoretical weight. 

Add 5 per cent for lengths over 24 feet 
and not over 26 feet. 

Smaller tubes than l-inch and lighter 
than standard gage to be sold at mechan- 


ical tubing list and discount. 
Intermediate sizes and gages not listed 
above take price of next larger outside 
diameter and heavier gage. 
SEAMLESS STEEL MECHANICAL 
TUBING 
Base Discounts on New List July 1, 1925 
Carbon 0.10 to 0.20 per cent...... 50 to 55 off 
Carbon 0.30 to 0.40 per cent......45 to 50 off 


SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE 
AND SUPERHEATER TUBES 
Net prices per foot 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Outside diameter Gage Price 
ES SELL ey, 14%4c 
2-inch ... 1l-gage 15¢c 
2-inch ...... 10-gage 16c¢ 
24-inch 12-gage l6c 
24-inch 1l-gage 17¢ 
24-inch 10-gage 18¢ 
3-inch 7-gage 38c¢ 
534-inch 9-gage 50c 
5%4-inch 9-gage 52¢ 





Plus usual extras for forming and for 
long lengths over 18 feet and for commer- 


cially exact lengths. 
Plate Extras 
BASE 
Rectangular plates, tank steel or con- 
forming to manufacturers’ Standard Speci- 


fications for structural steel, dated Nov. 24, 
1922, or equivalent, %-in thick and over 
on thinnest edge, (except for %-inch or 


72 inches wide when ordered to weight in 
pounds per square foot—see width and 
gage extras), 100 inches wide and under, 
down to but not including 6 inches wide, 
5 feet 0 inches long up to published limit 
in length but not over 80 feet 0 inch, are 
base. Extras per pound for width or 
diameter. 

All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 

%4-inch thick and heavier, but not less 
than 11 pounds per square foot, if ordered 
to weigh— 


Over 100 inches to and including 110 
RE oiasocsdes ede eashuase bs tn tucee cacincstiniee Cbessctel -05¢ 
Over 110 inches to and including 115 
TASTER cisskctuiapnichnaueash bios uisk Gheaseciieleniesinialiadideinie -10¢ 
Over 115 inches to and including 120 
ee ee ER ae De -l5c 
Over 120 inches to and including 125 
ERIN civocetacesstinncndehoncecanckesdeessbnamccivainasioons .25¢ 
Over 125 inches to and including 128 
UII . sicsnsaiteidacsanescocdpiaaedicsaadietih asain SIR -50e 
Plates less than %-inch or lighter 
than 11 pounds per square foot. 
Over 72 inches to and including 84 
ee SENOS 10¢ 
Over 84 inches to and including 96 
eae, ACER IEA RAN rote co Seema .20¢ 
Over 96 inches to and including 100 
Pe ee ores .80¢ 
Over 100 inches add .35c to width ex- 


tras for plates ™%-inch thick and heavier. 


GAGE 
Plates not Exceeding 72 Inches Wide 
Plates less than %4-inch gage, to and 
including 3/16-inch; or lighter than 10.2 
pounds per square foot, to and _  in- 
cluding 7.65 pounds per square foot .20c 
Plates over 72 Inches Wide 
Plates less than %-inch gage, to and in- 
cluding 3/16-inch; or lighter than 11 





pounds per square foot, to but not in- 
cluding 7.65 pounds per square foot .20c¢ 
Plates ordered 7.65 pounds per square 
NIE cacuichcécsasmesn ieee vabeiadeeeianiueseickecsuzachs -80¢ 
QUALITIES 
NN UNNI adecccaatncst pindannatsceetia nveavenete ones 
Flange steel (boiler grade) 


Ordinary firebox steel 
Stillbottom steel ............... 
Locomotive firebox steel . 


I UI. hanisntesacbanisnescniccstvnenSsasnsnchansscie 
Hull material subject to U. S. Navy 
Dept. Specifications for Medium or 
UI INE coicebichcosibailaibudiesabnptniicinnnnndiehipitibaaanibntse 10¢ 
High tensile hull steel subject to 
U. S. Navy Dept. or equivalent 
I IIED Bi ceded oicthesisnsinctunsmnvesntitececce 1.00c 
Boiler steel subject to U. S. Navy 
Dept. Specifications, classes A and 
et ee ER ee ee 1.50¢ 
Hull plates to hull specifications, required 


to stand 
flange steel. 
Floor Plates 
SIE TRIN «. sbccotoncsccssacedninccrccemetrenin 1.75c 
Checkered plates are not furnished to 
sketch and are rolled from “Stock Steel’’ 


only. No physical tests will be made on 
checkered plates. 
INSPECTION 

ETE BAEROIA axes cetncnccsnsnenitessccasscnscoenr No extra 

Charges for other inspection, such as 
Lloyd’s or American bureau of shipping, 
will be made by inspection bureau direct 
to buyer. 


CUTTING 


LENGTH OR DIAMETER 
All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 
Five feet and over up to published limit 
of length, but not over 80 feet....No extras 


Under 5 feet to 3 feet inclusive.......... -10¢ 
Under 3 feet to 2 feet inclusive.......... -25¢ 
Under 2 feet to 1 foot inclusive.......... .50c 
SOEINEL A DUNDINES. <ccdacdalisensenbncsceusimicsssiasiecedbaiel 1.55c¢ 
Over 80 feet to 100 feet inclusive... .10c¢ 

Over 100 feet add .25¢c plus .05c for 


every additional 2 feet or fraction thereof. 
Regular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts. 
(Including straight taper plates) 
AGGTIONGT GHATG © dcdscivesiescecisiciccccsassocssinenince ‘ 
Irregular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts. 


10c 


(Sketches cannot be sheared with re- 
entrant angles) 
TIERCE ETE E. sccctnsntidnesomntecionevteotrinetons 20¢ 
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Typical Installation in Well-Known Automobile Plant 


WHY SHEET-SCRAP CAN BE PROFITABLY COMPRESSED 


It commands at all times the best price; 
It can be more conveniently stored; 
It can be more economically handled; 
It can be readily held for favorable markets; 
It practically eliminates corrosion; 
It permits of loading cars to capacity; 
It saves much heat in remelting. 


LOGEMANN SCRAP-METAL PRESSES 


Hydraulic and Mechanical Types 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY 
3126 Burleigh St. Milwaukee, Wis. 





Please indicate character of 
scrap, quantity and heaviest 
gauge, when writing. 


Also presses making crucible- 
size bricks of copper, brass, 
aluminum and other metals. 





eke 
Logemann Mechanical-type Metal Baler 
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ACCUMULATORS 

Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Birdsboro, Pa. 
Logemann Brothers Co., 8126 
Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
United Engineering & Foundry 
Co., Farmers Bank Bldg., 
>a et Pa. 

Wood, & Co., 400 Chestnut 
St., Philedelehia: Pa. 


ACETYLENE (Dissolved) 

International Oxygen Co., 
Newark, 4 

Prest-O-Lite Co., The, 30 E. 42nd 
St.. New York City. 


ACETYLENE GENERATORS 
Oxweld Acetylene Co., 80 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


ACETYLENE IN CYLINDERS 
International Oxygen Co., 
Newark, N. 


Prest-O-Lite Co., The, 80E. 42nd 
St.,. New York City. 

ACIDS (Pickling) 

American Chemical Paint Co., 
Ambler, Pa. 


ADAMITE ROLLS 

American Adamite Co., The, 
12th & Etna Sts., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AIR COMPRESSORS—See COM- 
PRESSORS (Air) 


ALLOYS 
Electro Metallurgical Sales Corp., 
80 E. 42nd St., New York City. 
Lavino, E. J., & Co., Bullitt Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Metal & Thermit Corp., 120 Broad- 
way, New York City. 
Titaninum Alloy Mfg. Co., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Vanadium Corp. of America, 
120 Broadway, New York City. 


ALUMINUM 

Leavitt, C. W., & Co., 

80 Church St., New York City. 
Rogers, Brown & Crocker Bros., 
Inc., 21 E. 40th St., New York 
City. 


ALUMINUM ’ 
Vanadium Corp., of America, 
120 Broadway, New York City. 


ALUMINUM TUBING 
Summerill Tubing Co., 
port, Pa. 

ANGLES, TEES, CHANNELS— 
See STEEL (Structural) 
ANNEALING BOXES 
Farrell-Cheek Steel Foundry Co., 
Sandusky, O. 
Pittsburgh Malleable 


(Vanadium) 


Bridge- 


Iron Co., 
84th & Smallman Sts., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Riter-Conley Co., Oliver Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Smith, George H., Steel Casting 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Union Steel Casting Co., 62nd 


and Butler Sts., Pittsburzh, Pa. 


United Engineering & Foundry 
Co., Farmers Bank Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Zanesville Malleable Co., Zanes- 
ville, 

APPRAISALS 

McKee, Arthur G., & Co., 2422 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 
AUCTIONEERS 

Segal, Herbert “Action,” 


806 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 


AXLES 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Carnegie Steel Co., 431 Car- 
negie Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Champion Machine & Forging 
Co., The, 8675 E. 78th St., 
Cleveland, O. 
Illinois Steel Co., 208 So. LaSalle 

St., Chicago, Ill. 


National Tube Co., Frick Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Transue & Williams Steel Forg- 
ing Corp., Alliance, O. 

BABBITT METAL 

Cadman, A. W., Mfg. Co., 2816 


Sma!llman St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BALING PRESSES 
Cox & Sons Co., The, 
Bridgeport, N. J. 

Logemann Brothers Co., 3126 
Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BAND SAWS (Metal Cutting) 
Huther Bros. Saw Mfz. Co., 1190 
University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


BANDS AND HOOPS  (Galvan- 
ized Strips) 

Sharon Steel Hoop Co., 
Sharon, Pa. 


BANDS (Iron) 
Bethlehem Steel 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


BANDS (Welded Iron and Steel) 
Akron-Selle Co., Akron, 


BAR BENDERS 
Kardong Bros., 346 Buchanan St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


BARGES (Steel) 
American Bridge Co., 71 
way, New York City. 


BARRELS (Steel) 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co., The, 
1281 E. 38th St., Cleveland, O. 


BARROWS 
Sterling Wheelbarrow Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


BARS (Alloy) 


Co., 


Broad- 


Central Alloy Steel Corp., 
Massillon, 2 
Donner Steel Co., .Inc., P. O. 


Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Wheelock, Lovejoy & Co., Inc., 
128 Sidney St., Cambridge, Mass. 


BARS (Concrete Reinforcements) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Donner Steel Co., 
Box 1000, Buffalo, 
Franklin Steel Works, 

Franklin, Pa. 


in, FP. @. 
Mm. ce 


Gulf States Steel Co., Brown. 
Marx Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 
Laclede Steel Co., Arcade Bldg., 
St. Louis, =" 

Ryerson, Jos. & Son, Inc., 
16th and Ronitwell Sts., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

BARS (Iron and Steel) 

Andrews Cteel Co., Newport, Ky. 


Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Lockhart Iron & Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Morris, Wheeler & Co., 30th and 
Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Penn Iron & Steel Co., 
Creighton, Pa. 

Republic Iron & Steel Co., 
Youngstown, 


BARS (Steel) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Bliss & Laughlin, Inc., 
Harvey, IIl. 


Carnegie Steel Co., 431 Carnegie 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Gentral Alloy Steel Corp., 
Massillon, O. 

Donner Steel Co., Ine, P. O. 
Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Franklin Steel Works, 
Franklin, Fa. 
Illinois Steel Co., 208 S. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, Il. 
Illinois Steel Warehouse Co., 1319 
Wabansia Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Inland Steel Co., First National 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pacific Coast Steel Co., Rialto 
Bidg., San Francisco, Calif. 

Ryerson, Jos. T., Son, 
16th and Rockwell 
cago, Ill. 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., 1351 Brown-Marx Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O. 


BARS, STEEL (Electric Furnace) 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, O. 


BEAMS, CHANNELS, 
ETC. 
Bethlehem Steel 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Blystone Mfg. Co., Ironton St., 
Cambridge Springs, Pa. 
Carnegie Steel Co., 431 Carnegie 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Illinois Steel Co., 208 So. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, Til. 
Inland Steel Co., First National 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, Til. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Phoenix Iron Co., The, 20 So. 
15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ryerson, Jos. T. Son, 
16th and Sts., 

eago, Il. 


BEARINGS 
Hoover Steel 
Ann Arbor, 
New Departure 
Bristol, Conn. 
Norma-Hoffmann 
Stamford, Conn. 


BEARINGS —— 

Cadman, A. . Mfg. Co., 2816 
Smallman a Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
Newark, N. J. 

Keystone Bronze Co., 389th St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BEARINGS (Motor) 
Hoover Steel Ball Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
Newark, N. J. 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings 
Stamford, Conn. 


BEARINGS (Roller) 

Hoover Steel Ball Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
Newark, N. J. 

Norma-Hoffmann 
Stamford, Conn. 

Timken Roller Bearings Co., 
Canton, O. 


Inc., 


Sts., Chi- 


ANGLES, 
Co., 


Inc., 


Rockwell Chi- 


(Ball) 

Ball Co., 
Mich. 

Mfg. Co., The, 


Bearings Corp., 


Corp., 


Bearings 


Corp., 
The, 


BEARINGS (Thrust) 

Hoover Steel Ball Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp., 
Stamford, Conn. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, O. 


BELT LACING (Leather) 


Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., 1305 
Elston Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
BELTING (Chain) 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, III. 

BELTING (Leather) 

Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., 1305 


Elston Ave., Chicago, Il. 


BENCHES AND FRAMES (Draw- 
ing) 

Morgan Construction Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 

Vaughn Machinery Co, The, Cuy- 
ahoga Falls, O. 

BENDING AND STRAIGHTEN- 


ING MACHINES 

Cleveland Punch & Shear Works 
Co., 3917 St. Clair Ave., Cleve- 
land, O. 

Hinman, D. A., & Co., Sand- 
wich, II 


Kardong Bros., 346 Buchanan St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Logemann Brothers Co., 8126 
Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Long & Allstatter Co., Hamil- 

ton, O. 

Sutton-Abramsen Engineering Co., 
Park Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
BENZOL ue i RECOV- 

ERY PLA 

Koppers te Co., The, 
Union Trust Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

BILLETS (Alloy and Carbon Steel) 


Andrews Steel Co., Newport, Ky. 

Central Alloy Steel Corp., 
Massillon, Ohio. 

BILLETS (Die Stock Steel) 

Andrews Steel Co., Newport, Ky. 

BILLETS (Forging) 

Andrews Steel Co., Newport, Ky. 
3ethlehem Steel Co., 

Bethlehem, Pa. 

Central Alloy Steel Corp., 
Massillon, Ohio. 

Heppenstall Forge & Knife Co., 
47th and Hatfield Sts., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Midvale Co., The, 

Nicetown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wood, Alan, Iron & Steel Co., 
Widener Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

BILLETS (Forging, Alloy Steel) 

Bethlehem Steel Co., 

Bethlehem, Pa. 

BILLETS (Re-Rolling) 

Andrews Steel Co., Newport, Ky. 

BILLETS (Tool Steel) 

Union Electric Steel Corp., 
Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BILLETS AND BLOOMS 


American Rolling Mill Co., Mid- 
dletown, O. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., 

Bethlehem, Pa. 

Central Alloy Steel Corp., 
Massillon, O. 

Columbia Steel Co., The, Standard 
Life Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Donner Steel Co., Inec., P. O. 
Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Illinois Steel Co., 208 South La 


Salle St., Chicago, II. 


See Index to Advertisements for Pages Containing Advertisements of Companies Listed Above 





